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UNDER THE SNOW. 


By Willian) Sleasdeil Cameron. 


an early dinner, we 
said “so long” to Old 
Kamoose and the 
squat log building he 
called his hotel ; Suyder 
and The Boy climbed 
onto the buckboard, Jim 
and I into our saddles, and amid the pop- 
ping of buckskin, with a preliminary 
“Yee-ee-yip!— yup !—yup!” and the 
loose horses swinging before, we clat- 
tered down the one street of old Fort 
McLeod in a brown veil of dust. Over the 
Old Man’s River, the steel hoofs nipping 
the ice crisply in the clear air; up the 
tortuous hill—out onto the upland level. 
Ah, the ecstasy of it! The absolute 
freedom! ‘The blood tingling to every 
finger-tip and toe,—every sense keenly 
alive. Avaunt, pale, hide-bound con- 
ventionality!— nor marvel that thy 
thralls are ready to forsake thee forever 
once they have tasted of this freedom. 
The day was bright and mild. Boreas 
had been doing his best to assert him- 
self, but a chinook had poured its pa- 
cific breath, strong and warm, for three 
days through the cafions of the Rockies, 
and now all that was to be seen of win- 
ter were the white bundles against the 
willow bluffs along the river bottom and 
in the coulees, and the steel breast- 
plates over the sleeping streams. 
We expected to make the hundred 
miles between us and Calgary in three 
days, or four at the most. 


—— | 23 car aime after 





“No use to pack any grub,” Jim had . 


affirmed. “Stoppin’-places right along, 
every twenty or thirty mile. We’ll make 
one every night, an’ git lunches for noon- 
spells.” 

And as Jim was chief authority on all 
matters expeditionary, we deferred with- 
out protest to his superior judgment. 
Nevertheless, I thought it might be not 
unwise to provide slightly against the 
possible unforeseen, so accordingly, I 
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stowed a tin of beef and a few hard- 
tack in the seat-box of the buckboard. 

“See them mountains now !” Jim ex- 
claimed, with a wave of his arm to the 
left, as we galloped along. ‘“ Peaceable 
as a dozy infant. Nobody’d ever sus- 
pect they’d lay out for to bury a fellar. 
Yet I’ve seen 'em swoop down an’ strike 
aman so stiff an’ hard he’d break, like 
a Chinar cup, if y’u let him drop. _ Bliz- 
zards off’n the mountains is bad, sure 
bad. They’re the worst,” he added. 

With their soft, white tops and blue 
shadows, their dark, pine-clad sides and 
nestling foothills, they certainly did 
look more friendly and home-like than 
the sea of yellow grass rolling to the 
horizon, with not so much as a solitary 
shrub in all the hollow distance. But 
Jim told how he and Shorty and McClay 
had left Maple Creek on just such an- 
other afternoon five years before to go 
to a Christmas dance at Fort Walsh, 
thirty miles off ; and how he was the 
only one to arrive and did not dance 
after all. A blizzard from the mount- 
ains caught them after nightfall in the 
last five miles, and his companions were 
frozen to death and he was almost frozen. 

It was a sad tale, and we rode on 
silently when it was ended, not noting 
how the hours had sped, till all at once 
it struck me how dark it had become, 
and I looked at the mountains. The 
sun rested just over their tops and ap- 
peared like a bloodshot eye. It was 
snowing up there. The wind had fresh- 
ened, too, and angry gusts now and then 
swept across the trail. Soon the snow 
began to sift through the air, stinging 
like coarse salt. 

The horses did not like it. They 
veered continually to the right, trying 
to get it behind them, so that it was 
hard to keep the trail, which was now 
uncertain in the fast thickening gloom. 

“Six mile yet to the Leavin’s, any- 
how,” Jim observed. “ Reckon we’ve 
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come over twenty, some. Chances 
if we kin make it, with these hosses 
shyin’ the trail; we're liable to git lost. 
Blamed if it ’ain’t gittin’ a plumb bliz- 
zard,” he exclaimed, as a stronger gust 
than any yet whipped him in the face. 
“Willow Crick’s between us and the 
mountains, not more’n a mile or two 
away. We'll hev to try an’ make it. Ther’ 
ain’t no shelter to speak of, but it’s a 
heap better’n bare plainanight like this.” 

We turned from the trail and bent 
into the storm, driving the loose horses 
before. The wind blew into our nostrils, 
forcing our breath back so that it almost 
stifled us. 

“’Fraid—’f I open my mouth—I'll 
inflate’n—sail off like—balloon,” gasped 
Suyder. And he was not an Irishman, 
either. I noticed, however, that his lips 
were parted only just enough to let the 
words through. 

An hour of this and we came onto the 
creek. It was narrow, and dipped only 
two feet below the level to the ice; but 
we had blankets. We spread some on 
the streain; the others we fixed on the 
wheels of the buckboard, which we drew 
between us and the wind. No wood 
grew near; luckily, though, we found a 
few poles of an ancient tepee, of which 
we built a small fire on the ice. The 
horses we hobbled and turned out, keep- 
ing only two picketed close by. 

Jim’s eyes lighted when the corned 
beef and the hard tack came out. 

“Blamed if this ain’t a reg’lar pic- 
nic!” he declared. By a unanimous 
vote, we decided that we might be a 
good deal worse off. We chatted, 
smoked and drank tea (for of course we 
had a kettle), while the fire lasted. Then 
we pulled the blankets over our heads 
and went to sleep—or tried to. The 
only drawback was that while one side 
was warm the other was always cold; 
we had to turn constantly, so that we 
did not sleep very much. By daybreak 
it had cleared, and we were on the 
move again. We did not return to the 
trail, but followed up near the creek. 
Yet, though we were only six miles 
from the Diamond Ranch at the Leav- 
ings, it was ten o’clock when we 
reached it. 

“H—m!” drawled the cook. “Slep’ 
out, did y’u! That’s what some o’ 
the boys come nigh doin’ last night. 
Sure bad storm. What—nothin’ but one 
can o’ beef? Why, Jim—say! you fel- 


lars must hev came straight from a 
grindstone with your appetites!” 

We had the choice steak of the plains, 
canned corn, potatoes, eggs, butter, 
milk, coffee, fruit and pudding—a feast 
for princes! We reveled in the atmos- 
phere of the shack, sitting round the 
ample stove, glowing with pleasant heat. 

“Take a lunch along?” murmured 
the cook from the doorway as we sad- 
dled up again. 

“Oh, no. We'll make Trollinger’s 
before sundown; we can live till then, 
I should hope, after that ‘tuck-in,’” I 
replied. 

At noon we started. Fire had run 
in the fall, and the prairie here was 
black and bare, save where the storm 
had swept huge drifts across it, in which 
the buckboard often stuck. Our one 


broken horse, which drew it, too, was - 


tiring. By four we had come eleven 
miles. Leaden clouds were piling over- 
head ; darkness was shutting in again. 
The trail here curved round the end of 
Pine Coulee. We halted and held a 
council. 

“We're half-way to Trollinger’s, and 
no shelter after this. What do you 
think, Jim? We couldn’t make it till 
long after dark, at best, and the sorrel’s 
all lather,” I said. 

“He’s about played,” said The Boy. 

“Looks like more snow,” Jim ob- 
served, glancing at the clouds. “Yes, 
you're right; we’d best camp. We'll go 
up the coulee to the foothills; we kin 
find wood there, I guess—Mr. Chair- 
man; y’u can’t dig up another cache of 
tinned meat from under your chair, kin 
yu?” he added, addressing The Boy. 
No; there were no more caches. Not 
make Trollinger’s. . . .. As Jim himself 
would have said: “That’s just the way 
with fools who think they know it all.” 

Suyder had ridden, too, this after- 
noon, to save the sorrel. On our way 
up the coulee, his mount switched his 
tail over the rope trailing from his 
neck. Then something occurred, com- 
mon enough to plainsmen, but decid- 
edly novel and entertaining to a ‘“pil- 
grim”’—especially when in Suyder's 
situation. Thensit is apt to occupy all 
his attention while it lasts. 

The pony’s head ducked down be- 
tween his forelegs, his tail curved un- 
der his belly and his back went up like 
a bended bow. We thought Suyder was 
the arrow, and watched to see him shot. 
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“Hang to ’im! 
encouragingly. 

Suyder, his eyes bulging in conster- 
nation and surprise, glanced back over 
his shoulder; but the cayuse had let 
fall the offending rope and stopped. 

We rolled a dry pine log down the 
side of the foothill, at the bottom of 
which we camped, and made a good 
fire. We smoked a little, drank more 
tea and talked, but not for long. We 
were tired, and spread our blankets on 
the ground where we had kicked away 
the snow as well as we could and went 
to sleep. 

What time it was when I first woke, I 
do not know. Wolves were howling on 
the hills over the coulee, and it was 
their cries, probably, that awoke me. 
The blankets were over my head, and I 
did not move them, but turned and 
dropped off asleep again. I was warm 
and comfortable. The blankets seemed 
quite heavy, though I did not particu- 
larly notice it then, and I congratulated 
myself on our ample supply of bedding. 
When I next opened my eyes I was 
fully awake. There was no question 
about the abundance of the bedding 
now. It appeared to weigh a hundred 
pounds at least. I put up a hand and 
raised the edge of the blankets an inch 
or two. A shower of snow fell round 
my neck. 

“Best not move!” said Jim, warn- 
ingly. ‘ We'll be flooded out!” 

I lay quiet for another hour. The 
snow was melting with the heat of our 
bodies, and water began to filter through 
and wet our clothes, which of course we 
had not taken off. At length I could 
stand it no longer. 

“You can lie there if you choose, 
Jim,” I said, dragging myself out of the 
two-foot drift on our bed. “I prefer 
facing the snow to being drenched.” 

The others crawled out; and we all 
stood, somewhat disconsolate, about the 
fire which we rekindled. An assured 
hollowness made itself apparent to 
everybody about his middle. 

“Snowflakes bigger’n flapjacks,” re- 
marked Jim, with a stretch. “ That’s 
what I’d like to see ’em turn to ‘bout 
now.” 

“Or birds,” suggested Suyder. “I'd 
try my new breech-loader on them with 
a will.” 

The flakes fell thick enough in all 
truth, though they were soft; the day 


shouted Jim Vue, 
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was not cold. The horses grazed quiet- 
ly along the sides of the coulee, where 
the fire had not touched, pawing the 
snow off the grass. 

About one o’clock it turned colder, and 
the clouds broke. We thought we might 
safely make a start for Trollinger’s, 
though we should all have to ride horse- 
back and leave the buckboard behind. 
A heavy team of horses could not pull it 
through the depth of snow that had 
fallen. We had only two saddles. The 
Boy and Jim Vue girt blankets on their 
horses. 

When we came out on the upland, 
where we had left it the day before, no 
trace of the trail was to be seen,—noth- 
ing but a blank waste of white. We 
held another council. 

“ There’s only one house—that’s Trol- 
linger’s ; an’ there ain’t no trail. It’s 
‘leven mile, an’—if we didn’t happen to 
hit it before dark. Well, no 


grub y’u know. An’ it gittin’ chilly ; an’ 


there ain’t none of us got any too dry 
clothes, I guess.” This from Jim. 

“T’ll tell you what we’d better do, 
Jim,” I said. “If we make too straight 
a course for where we think the ranch 
lies, we may not strike Mosquito Creek 
close enough to Trollinger’s to see the 
buildings. Or it may be too dark before 
we get there, through this snow. In that 
case we’d not know whether to go east 
or west—up or down the creek. Now, 
our best plan is to keep far enough out 
to be certain Trollinger’s is above us 
when we reach the creek. Then we can 
follow it up till we come to his shack.” 

“Good idea,” assented Jim. Suyder 
and The Boy agreed, and we started. 

The wind veered to the north and blew 
biting cold when we had ridden for a 
couple of hours, and the moisture in the 
air thickened to a heavy frozen mist that 
shut out everything fifty yards off and 
covered us and our horses with a white 
drapery. Our damp clothes rattled about 
our stiffened limbs like dry sticks. 

At length we came upon Mosquito 
Creek in the fog. We saw the wisdom 
of adopting the course we had in keep- 
ing well out; for, indeed, we could not 
haveseen Trollinger’s shack had we 
been a hundred paces from it. We trav- 
eled slowly for an hour, being obliged 
to follow every bend of the stream soas 
to besure not to miss the stopping-place, 
which was close beside it. 

The mist blew over just before the 
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sun went down, and our eyes searched 
the horizon. 

“ Hurrah !” 
at last.” 

A dark spot showed far ahead. We 

clapped spurs to our horses and eee 
forward through the drifts. . . 
The stopping- place resolved itself into a 
cut-bank of the creek! Again a black 
mark on the horizon and again we press- 
ed eagerly forward. Another cut-bank ! 
And the depression deepened as we went 
on silently, famished and benumbed. 

“Looks like another night in the 
snow,” said Jim. “ No fire either; that’s 
the worst. Guess we could tough it 

. . but ——” He stopped and 
nodded significantly at The Boy. He was 
young —a mere stripling —and rather 
delicate. His face was swollen and 
purplish and his eyes big and wide in 
the pitiless cold. I whipped off the leath- 
er coat I was wearing over a tweed one 
and made him put it on. 

“No,” I replied, “we can’t stop—not 
yet; camping’s the last thing. Trollin- 
ger’s can’t be very far, now; we'll have 
to go on—as long as it’s safe, anyway.” 

“We might miss it in the dark,” said 
Jim ; which was only too true. 

A glimmer of day still remained. Off 
to the left, a short way in advance, a 
small rise appeared. I spurred ahead 
for a good-night look. Far away toward 
the mountainsa slight line showed on 
the white field, looking like a rail at that 
distance. 

“T see another line,” I said, as I re- 
joined my companions. “If that isn’t 
Trollinger’s, there’s nothing left but to 
camp.” 

Blank darkness soon enveloped us as 
we rode on, stumbling into holes and 
through drifts, yet with a faint thrill of 
hope stirring in the breast of each. I 
was in the lead, and it must have been 
half an hour since any one spoke. Sud- 


Ishouted. “ Trollinger’s 
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denly—a flash ! ahead. I held my breath; 
my heart thumped painfully against my 
ribs, and my lips were parted; but I 
waited. My eyes were straining into the 
darkness. . Could it have been 
a light? Or was it a fantasy of the 
tired senses? It would not be the first 
time my imagination had so tricked me 
after dark on long and wearing prairie 
trips. Another flash !—bright unmis- 
takable. I struck my horse cruelly 
with my big spurs, and the patient 
beast shot forward like a bolt, as I 
gave a yell of delight. The others 
were plunging at his heels; while di- 
rectly ahead the light shone, steady, 
clear and yellow—the only thing visible 
in that blank void. 

In five minutes old Trollinger was 
helping to pull the saddles from our reek- 
ing horses, while his Blood squaw was 
cooking us a supper equal to our enor- 
mous needs. The horses were carefully 
stabled, rubbed dry and fed; and soon 
we were stretched on the earth floor 
of our rude refuge, to forget in sleep 
the perils we had passed through. The 
wind shook the small hut fiercely 
through the night, and howled furiously 
about its notched corners, like a demon 
balked of its prey. 

“If this roof was to drop in on us, that 
snow-bank’d be feathers to it,” mur- 
mured Jim, drowsily, from the border- 
land of consciousness. 

I thought of Shorty and McClay, and 
I felt as, perhaps, never before, how 
much we owed to the loving Father, 
whose watchful care had guided us in 
safety to that tiny pile of logs, the only 
shelter in all the wide, white waste sur- 
rounding us. Then, before I sank into 
slumber, I leant over The Boy, who lay 
beside me with his face toward me. He 
was sleeping peacefully, and I kissed 
him softly on the forehead. He was my 
brother. 


















THE 
WHEEL 
IN 
CUBA. 


AY by day the bicycle stretches 
itself farther beyond the picket 
lines of civilization ; slips silent- 
ly into the remotest places of the 

earth and noiselessly fades away before 

the optics of up-the-creek natives. Yet 
at the very doors of the United States, 
only ninety miles from Florida, lies beau- 
tiful tropical Cuba, rich in nature's handi- 
work, teeming with the interesting and 
strangely picturesque, thoroughly for- 
eign in customs, language and archi- 
tecture ; and it has never yet seen the 
touring cyclist, although tourists visit it 
by hundreds. Possibly it is considered 
too torrid; more probably its wheeling 
facilities are unknown. I speak, from 
personal experience as a cyclist in Cuba, 

only of the vicinity of Havana, and I 

can assure my fellow cyclists that there 

is no danger from the heat and but little 
discomfort. Of course high summer is 
somewhat unfavorable to the cyclist of 

Northern blood; but with the advent 

of cooler breezes, roads that have never 

felt the frost open wide arms of wel- 
come to the wheel. I had been in Cuba 
nearly a year before my wheeling pro- 
clivity arose and demanded satisfac- 
tion. To be sure there were no signs of 
wheels nor of wheelmen, but that sig- 
nified nothing in a country so far be- 
hind the times as Cuba; it even puta 
slight spice of adventure into the under- 
taking. In the broiling sun of July my 
safety arrived from “the States,” and 
after explaining to customs and other 
government officials that it was not to 
be-used to further a revolution, I took 














it ashore and wheeled it up the street 
attended by a guard of Cuban juvenility, 
curious and extremely critical. Thus 


. did the bicycle invade the Queen of the 


Antilles. Now in this hitherto wheel- 
less region of the earth the palm catches 
the glint of the nickel, and astonished 
roads are kissed by the flying rubber. 

Shortly afterward my chum’s wheel 
arrived and “os Americanos” were ready 
for explorations in pastures new as well 
as caloric, “ Las cinco, caballeros,” cried 
Don Manuel through our open but jail- 
like, iron-barred window ; five o'clock it 
was, sure enough. We were soon up 
and out with our “bikes” for a short, 
early spin. 

Our start was made from Guanabacoa, 
a town of 15,000 people, situated upon 
the hills three miles east of Havana, 
than which place it is even more ancient, 
the Spaniards having found an Indian 
settlement existing when they arrived 
about the year 1510. It is built in the 
ever unchanging style of Spain: stone 
houses that are rarely more than one 
story in height, large and iron-barred 
windows without a pane of glass, mass- 
ive doors with old brass knockers, and 
keys that weigh a pound; red-tiled and 
chimneyless roofs, for there is not a 
stove in all the town; many of the 
dingy, weather-beaten walls give lodg- 
ment to an apparently flourishing truck 
garden ; houses that still! contend for 
respectability are painted or washed 
white or yellow, with red or blue deco- 
rations. Guanabacoa, thirty years ago 
the fashionable suburb of Havana, is 
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now in rack and ruin, overrun with 
goats, decrepit dogs and ragged negroes, 
and is lergely inhabited by the poorer 
class. Its streets, naturally of a rocky 
formation, are, of course, narrow, and in 
common with most Cuban towns, if 
paved at all, are paved in a manner that 
would shock a New England pasture ; 
but the picturesque attractions they af- 
ford are worth the jolting discomfort. 

We shortly made our way through 
town and headed due east to the beauti- 
ful macadam road, called “da calzada,” 
or “da carretera.” When these are spoken 
of the wheelmen may expect “a thing 
of beauty.” Generally speaking, the 
calzsada is excellence in the art of road- 
making; it is built and kept in repair 
by the government as a military road. 
One will often encounter workmen re- 
pairing it while upon a near-by bush 
hang their belts and carbines. 

In the vicinity of Havana the calsada 
stretches its hard, smooth and rounded 
surface away in five different directions, 
in league after league of windings, 
through a beautiful and scenic land of 
surpassing strangeness. The only fault 
of the calzada is, that being largely 
composed of limestone, it is a bit white 
and glary upon a bright day; of dust it 
has little or none, and its mud need 
never stop one, even after the heaviest 
rain. Altogether the ca/lzada is the 
wheelman’s delight and the surprise of 
the foreigner in Cuba. Every route out 
of Havana is correctly measured off, 
and neat granite posts by the roadside 
give the number of kilometers, dis- 
tances always based from the city lim- 
its of Havana; Guanabacoa shows kilo- 
meters 9. 

The sun peeped above the horizon as 
we went skimming along the height of 
land well out in the country. How 
beautiful the early morning wheel was, 
what a delight in this land of mid-day 
heat to fly through its dewy freshness, 
and drink in its cooling air! The great 
spines of the maguey or century plant, 
which here attains an enormous size, 
glistened with the dew ; the hedges of 
cactus and fziia raton (rat pineapple) 
flew past us, a procession of quiet color, 
enlivened here and there by some bright 
flower ; great spider webs looked like 
silver wires, the cane fields sparkled in 
a brilliant green. To our left was the 


valley of the Cojimar River dotted with 
palm and wide-spreading banyan, and 
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here and there a thatched hut; across 
the valley, at a distance of five miles, 
and parallel to the eastern course we 
were making, loomed up the coast range 
of hills beautiful in rich contrast of 
light and shadow. Now came that joy 
of the cyclist, a coast—down it we 
streaked side by side. At the foot 
of the hill we encountered a bridge 
spanning thirty feet of creek. The 
bridge is of solid masonry arching, 
twenty feet above the water ; its sides 
are black with the long years, and the 
tops of its walls along the roadway 
are crumbling away. The hands that 
placed those stones, and they were prob- 
ably the hands of slaves, are long since 
dust. All up and down the stream is 
a forest of towering palm, waving rush 
and bamboo. 

Onward we pedaled up a sharp in- 
cline and over some rolling country. At 
kilometers 14 we emerged suddenly upon 
a hill-top ; below was a valley now show- 
ing a bit gray with the mists of early 
morn, and at the foot of the hill wasa 
glimpse of red-tiled roofs showing 
dimly through an earth-hugging veil of 
smoke ; it was the village of Bacuranao. 
The smoke arose from the fires for the 
early morning coffee, which every Cu- 
ban must have to the exclusion of all 
else, unless, perhaps, it be his cigarette. 

The people are hardly awake as we 
flash down the grade through the town 
with our feet up; they lazily rub their 
eyes and say “ Ave Maria.” The vil- 
lage, consisting of some thirty houses, 
straggles along upon both sides of the 
calzada ; the last house is a bodega, a 
sort of a general store common to the 
island, and extremely uncommon else- 
where. At its grimy portals we dis- 
mounted and were saluted with a doubt- 
ful “ Buenos dias” by the proprietor, 
who, clad in undershirt and trousers and 
with the usual “flor de Cuba” in ‘his 
mouth, at once put his eyes out on sema- 
phores and critically scanned the outfit. 
“ Podemos tomar café, senor ?”” (Can we 
take coffee ?) we ask. In a great puff 
of smoke comes back the answer, “ Sz, 
senores,”’ and away he scuffles to the 
back, shortly reappearing with two 
steaming cups of coffee, and such: am- 
brosial coffee as they make only in 
Cuba. A ten-cent bit pays for our re- 
freshment, and we once more mount 
The road continually rose, winding 
around through the hills for two 
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kilometers to Gallega, a small hamlet of 
fifteen houses. 

At Gallega we were the center of the 
inevitable mobof curious natives always 
to be found around the dodega or cafe. 
After a short stop we lit our cigars and 
started upon the return trip, with the 
sun of the tropics, now well up, beating 
square upon our backs; but, as we had 
often met old Sol before on many a 
hard and all-day drive, and as there 


OR hours 
and even 
days pre- 
ceding the 

coming of 

the snow, all 
nature gives 
unmistak- 
able warn- 
ings of the 
approach of 
this great 
transforma- 
tion. The 
sky assumes 

a look of sullen determination, appear- 

ing as though drawn down at its four 

corners like a vast curtain, and is of a 

dull, leaden color ; the wind strives to 

breathe its ominous secret to the leafless 
trees; and the very air seems heavy 
with a strange foreboding. 

An expectant hush is over all, more 
meaningful than the loudest tumult. 
Such feathered denizens of the wood as 
have dared to remain until now, seem 
awaiting with anxiety the outcome of 
this brooding silence. The cheery note 
of the chickadee is stilled; the usually 
noisy jay sits on a dead limb, eyeing 
askance the threatening sky ; the pirat- 
ical hawk no longer sails over the wood, 
but seeks the shelter of a giant spruce ; 
even the busy gossips of the woodlands, 
the froward crows, have retired to. the 
feathery tufts of the pines. 

A tiny flake floats down, drifting 
hither and thither before it finally 
alights. It is followed by another and 
another, and presently, as though at a 
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GROUSE-SHOOTING IN THE SNOW. 


By R. B. Buckhan). 









was a good deal of sliding down hill on 
the way back, we experienced no dis- 
comfort whatever. Sunstroke is un- 
known in Cuba; so, while summer 
wheeling is, at times, perspiring work, 
there is no danger, and the pleasure 
more than balances the tanning. The 
wheel in Cuba has a great future in a 
fair field so soon as the present troubles 
are happily over, and peace once more 
smiles on the Pearl of the Antilles. 


preconcerted signal, the air is filled with 
an innumerable host of flying particles, 
as if springing from myriads of hidden 
ambushes, concealing the very land- 
scape from view, and muffling and 
deadening every sound with the multi- 
tude of their presence. 

What a strange phenomenon suddenly 
takes place! The familiar woodways, 
even the road and the village street, are 
blotted out of existence. No difference 
is to be seen now between the shaven 
lawn and the abandoned waste. Every- 
where is a spotless, unsullied plain, 
bearing no trace of the presence of man. 
His grain fields, his meadows, his high- 
ways, even his footsteps as he goes, are 
snatched away in a twinkling. Nature 
seems disputing with him once more 
the right of supremacy in her domains. 

The day of the arrival of the snow is 
a day of greatest interest with me. With 
each returning year, I note its approach 
and eagerly await its advent. More and 
more pronounced become the premoni- 
tions of its coming, until, at length, earth 
and air and sky unite in heralding that 
it is at hand. 

Let others, on that day, lounge in 
their parlors or offices or hang over 
their stoves; I hie me afield. I donmy 
warmest woolen clothing, and over all 
my dog-skin jacket ; then, with my cap, 
with its broad visor to keep the inquisi- 
tive flakes out of my eyes, my canvas 
leggings and my thick buckskin gloves, 
I stroll abroad to enjoy this day of un- 
wonted sights and experiences. 

Before the sun is an hour high I am 
away, for I have a hard day’s work be- 
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fore me. Ruby and P.afus, my two red 
Irish setters, leap and prance about me 
in ecstasies of delight, for they know as 
well as I what the day has in store. 

Up over the hill and down to the edge 
of the pine woods I go, noting, on the 
way, how low the clouds hang and how 
thick they are, entirely concealing from 
me the whereabouts of the sun. 

Surely they have, in their capacious 
store-houses, heaps upon heaps of glis- 
tening snowflakes, the harvest of this 
period of the year, which they will, ere 
long, scatter with unstinted hand. Al- 
though not a flake has fallen as yet, I 
can fairly smell the snow in the air as 
I breathe it, and know that it will be 
descending ere many hours have passed. 

Once fairly in the woods, I lower my 
much - prized breech-loader from my 
shoulder and insert the shells into the 
shining tubes, not without glancing 
through them in pride at their polished 
condition. 

As I walk leisurely along over the 
brown forest floor, Ruby and Rufus de- 
part to right and left, lifting their heads 
in high spirit and sniffing with eager 
breath the snow-scented air. I hear 
them pushing through the underbrush, 
or their feet pattering in the leaves as 
they go, and so am able at any time to 
determine their locality. 

How slowly and cautiously they work 
along! They are no tyros, but have 
been, often and often, on the trail of the 
grouse. They know that he is ever a 
wily fellow, but especially so at this 
time of the year, and that, to discover 
his hiding-place without alarming him, 
they must exercise the utmost caution. 

Meanwhile I advance into the very 
heart of the pine woods, following the 
course of a small gully. It is a weird 
place, indeed. The pines close me in, 
overhead and on every side. My vision 
is limited to a range of a few rods by 
the dull tangle of dead limbs about me, 
to the canopy of green above and the 
soft carpet beneath my feet. In the dim 
light I see my faithful companions quar- 
tering back and forth, examining every 
promising spot and every clump of 
bush. 

Presently Rufus becomes all excite- 
ment. He draws cautiously up towards 
aclump of scrub hemlock, and stiffens 
into a point. His body is rigid and his 
starting eyes betray his anxiety of-mind. 
Ruby sees him and backs his point, 


turning herself almost double in doing 
so. What a sight! 

With silent steps I approach, my gun 
thrown forward at ready. Rufus can 
stand the strain no longer. He hears 
me coming in spite of my caution; he 
knows that I am close at hand, and 
rushes in. 

A roar of wings follows, and I see the 
bird dashing ahead of me through the 
dead branches, fanning them right and 
left with the strength of his flight. I 
cover him fairly and press the trigger. 
Through the thin volume of smoke be- 
fore me I can dimly see a cloud of 
feathers floating down. Smoke, did I 
say? That is not smoke, for it is be- 
hind me as well as before me, and on 
every side! It is the snow, and the 
storm has already begun. 

Rufus brings me the bird, and as I 
consign it to the game-bag, I exclaim : 
“Aha, my fine fellow, you were going 
to weather the storm in those thick 
hemlocks, were you? An excellent 
place, I assure you! And once safely 
housed in there, you hated to get out 
and seek a shelter elsewhere, didn’t you ? 
I knew that this day of all days youwould 
lie well to a point, and so you did!” 

The snow is falling fast now, sifting 
down upon me in spite of the outstretch- 
ing arms of the friendly pines. They 
catch it by the armful and toss it back 
into the wind again, but still there is 
more to spare, and it drops beneath in a 
fine powder. It is the spray of this 
great swirling ocean of snow breaking 
upon the strand of the tree-tops. 

I make my way to the farther edge of 
the woods, and peer out into the storm. 
I know that half a mile beyond is an- 
other dense growth of pines ; a myriad of 
ancient veterans standing shoulder to 
shoulder, but the storm is raging so 
without that I am barely able to discern 
the dim outline of this phalanx of giants. 

I stand for some time watching the 
sublime display of Nature before I turn 
to retire. As I am about to depart I 
stumble over a heap of brush, and in 
doing so startle a grouse seated in a 
hemlock near-by. ° 

He dashes out into the storm fora 
moment, and then back into the woods 
again. I throwup my gun and endeavor 
to shoot, but Iam taken unaware and 
am at a disadvantage, for I must turn 
partly around, and my shot proves un- 
successful. 
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The opposite wood catches up the re- 
port of the gun and hurls it back to me 
through the snow, exactly like a loud 
shout of derision. Ruby rushes in and 
dashes back and forth with nose close 
to the ground, searching for the dead 
bird. ‘“ No need, Ruby; hie on. I have 
made a miss!” 

I return to the depths of the woods 
again. It is as though I was walking 
through the numberless corridors and 
courts and ante-chambers of a huge 
palace with vaulted roof and marble 
floors. The wind sighs and moans in 
the tree-tops above, but all is perfectly 
quiet here beneath. The snow whirls 
about in clouds without, but very little 
of it reaches me. As I stroll along, 
munching my lunch asI go, I am warm 
and comfortable. The exercise and zest 
of the hunt are just keen enough to keep 
my system in a genial glow, and the 
wind has no chance to chill me here. 

I descend into the deepest, darkest, 
and most sheltered gullies, for I know 
that I shall find the life of the forest 
there before me. Look, quick! down 
that long, irregular aisle leading into 
the tiny ravine below. Do you not see 
some animal stealthily prowling along 
there, crouching almost to the ground ? 

It is a fox. This is a gala day for him 
as wellas me. Sly fellow! He knows 
that he may safely go abroad at sucha 
time as this. He knows that now, man- 
kind, his dreaded enemy, is confined to 
the house and the narrow street, like 
the moose in their yard. I wot not but 
that he thinks it isalready night, too, it 
has become so dark. 

He is far out of range, and I can 
only watch with interest his guarded 
step and agile movements. Suddenly, 
without ever turning to look in my 
direction, he becomes aware of my 
presence, and scampers noiselessly 
away, like a huge dried leaf borne 
along on the wings of a whirlwind. 

And now I find what of interest there 
was for him in this ravine. A little 
farther on I come upon the tracks of 
grouse, already half cuvered by the fine 
snow. All tracks are fresh on such a 
day as this, and I conclude the trim feet 
that made these cannot be far away. 

I do not advance to endeavor to find 
them for myself and so spoil my sport 
at the outset, but wait until my com- 
panions’ return, who know better than 
I how next to proceed. I submit this 


newly discovered evidence to their crit- 
ical inspection. They consider it and 
weigh it well, subject to what rules of 
admission and exclusion only they can 
tell, and as a result, two more birds are 
brought to bag. 

The course of the ravine leads me at 
length to the shore of the lake, or 
rather, to a dark, well-nigh impene- 
trable swamp or lagoon lying between 
me and the high sand beach beyond. 

As I peer into the forbidding depths 
of this unexpected barrier, I reason 
that it would be folly indeed to attempt 
to cross the treacherous morass; but 
even at that moment a sound is borne 
to my ears, above the distant roar of 
the breakers on the beach, that fills me 
with keenest excitement—the well- 
known and unmistakable honking of 
geese, directly ahead of me. 

Instantly my irresolution is forgotten. 
My gun is quickly loaded with heavy 
shot, and slung over my shoulder with 
a bit of stout cord, and I am plunging 
through the half-frozen bog, now cling- 
ing to a limb, now leaping from mound 
to mound, or creeping along the trunk 
of a prostrate tree. 

At last I reach the beach, and gaze 
out over the tossing water. I cannot 
see far, for the descending snow is 
precisely like a dense fog-bank, stretch- 
ing about on every side. I1 the calm 
water inside a narrow tongue of sand, 
I see the geese, not more than forty 
yards from me. Their flight has been 
stopped by the snow, and they are 
waiting here for the heavens to clear. 

With a bound I rush down towards 
them, lifting my gun as I go. Almost 
before they have time to rise on their 
clumsy flight I am within twenty yards 
of them, and, selecting the nearest, give 
him both barrels in quick succession. 

Retiring to the shelter of the woods 
again, with my prize, I turn my 
face homeward, for the short winter 
day is almost spent. On the way back, 
I run upon a whole conclave of grouse 
in the deep valley under the hill, and 
thereby materially increase the weight 
of my game-bag. Never after the day 
of the scattering of the broods in the 
early fall have I known these birds to 
thus congregate, except on these snow- 
laden days. Is it to discuss plans for 
the winter, I wonder ? 

As I pass along the village streets, 
wholesomely weary and hungry, the 
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inmates of the houses stare out at me, man knows (would that all others knew, 
wondering what could have taken me _ too!) what a pleasure it is to be afield 
abroad on such a day. Every sports- in the snow. 























(Continued trom January.) 


HE recollection of our recent ex- 
perience at the Auberge de 1’As- 
sassin was still strong upon us. 
There was no rival house of enter- 

tainment in Les Pennes; so, exchanging 
a glance of humorous despair, F and 
I submitted to the inevitable and post- 
poned our ablutions. While dinner was 
preparing, however, we sought out the 
local barber, and were fortunate enough 
to findin him a man of culture and travel, 
who had no prejudice against personal 
cleanliness, even at. nightfall. He had 
served his apprenticeship at Marseilles, 


was a talkative little man, and was evi- 
dently overjoyed to converse once more 
with a stranger from the outside world. 

Returning to the Maison Chevillon, 
we found spread for us a table of spot- 
less whiteness, upon which was pres- 
ently served a dinner so complete and 
excellent in all its appointments as to 
make some amends for our past trials, 
and put us once more upon good terms 
with ourselves and the world at large. 
Pea soup, omelet, ragout of kid, mac- 
aroni, cheese, and a delicious salad of 
tarragon and lettuce. Goat cheese and 
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black coffee completed the repast, and 
there was a bottle of good wine with 
which to wash it all down. Could any- 
thing have been better, even at a first- 
class Parisian restaurant ? Quite certain 
it is that the appetites which lent it 
gusto could not have been acquired 
anywhere within a league of the capital. 
Of our accommodation for the night, per- 
haps the least said the better; but in 
the morning we enjoyed copious and 
wholesome ablutions upon an elevated 
terrace, overlooking the blue sea of 





centimes, or exactly sixty-eight cents, 
for dinner, breakfast, and a night’s 
lodging for ourselves and our steed. 

We were on foot again by eight 
o'clock. The air was brisk and lively; 
the white roads gleamed in the sun- 
shine, and Les Pennes with its ruined 
castle made a fine, dark silhouette 
against the eastern sky. The landscape 
in advance of us was sharp, bare, savage 
and intensely satisfying. On the left 
stretched the limitless ¢fang, whipped 
blue by the mistral; on the right rose 
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Berre, from whence the view was in- 
expressibly glorious and exhilarating. 
Here we had our coffee served us, and 
the bill which followed was the most 
remarkable document of its kind which 
twenty years of pretty constant travel 
had thrown in my way. Its items 
covered a sheet and a half of note- 
paper; even the bread and the butter 
served at each meal were separately 
noted. Its total footed up to the aston- 
ishing sum of three francs and forty 


GLOAMING.,. 


an escarpment of white cliffs reaching 
away in endless perspective ; between 
lay a vast, sandy plain, bespotted here 
and there with small, white fishing vil- 
lages and occasional dark patches of 
verdure. A land of whiteness and light- 
ness; a land of infinite charm and 
beauty to the artist, but of meager 
enough attractions, I should fancy, to 
the thrifty agriculturist. Man lives not 
by olives alone, yet during all that day 
we saw nothing in the way of culture, 
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ONE OF OUR CHEERFUL LANDLORDS, 


save a few wretched specimens of the 
olive species. The peasants whom we 
passed by the way, however, seemed 
well fed and contented enough. The 
secret of this we discovered later in 
the day. It lay in the various re- 
munerative little trades and handicrafts 
which they followed. One village for 
instance was given over to the manu- 
facture of eel-pots and fish-traps, which 
the inhabitants braided out of the stiff 
wild grass of the neighboring moors. 
Another was wholly occupied with the 
turning of pipes and other smokers’ 
articles from the tough roots of gorse 


. and briers. In still another they knitted 


jerseys for the fishermen of the ¢ang, 
and in a fourth, which announced itself 
long before our arrival by a formidable 
pounding and hammering, we found a 
vast coopering shop, wherein were 


shaped the casks and barrels which 
were to contain the season’s wine and 
oil and salted fish. These peasants 
were a handsome race, with clear-cut 
features and large dark eyes, and more 
than once we fancied a distinct resem- 
blance to the head upon some old 
Roman coin. But this was wholly a 
surface matter, for all that now re- 
mains of the Roman occupation of 
Provence are a few stupendous ruins 
and the wraith of a facial resemblance. 
These mild-mannered peasants ap- 
proach about as near to the fierce and 
sturdy legionaries as does the tame 
house-tabby to his royal congener of the 
Indian jungle. 

We were somewhat surprised, in view 
of the apparent agricultural destitution 
of the country, to come every now and 
then upon one of those vas: Southern 
farmhouses which, with its various 
offices, oil-mills, wine-presses, threshing- 
floors, packing-houses and pigeonniers, 
are known in Provence by the general 
term of a masse. 

Each of these old mansions was built 
with the intention of sheltering at least 
a dozen families; and they remain to- 
day the last stronghold of the true 
patriarchal existence, as it is depicted 
in the Bible. They are practical phal- 
ansteries, where three or four genera- 
tions live together under the same roof 
in harmonious intercourse. The key- 
stone of the domestic structure is the 
grandfather—“ the ancient,” as he is af- 
fectionately called—a spoiled and petted 
potentate, who is reverenced by old and 
young alike, and who is treated by all 
with equal love and tenderness. One of 
the most talented sons of this Southern 
soil, Alphonse Daudet, in his “ Lettres 
de Mon Moulin,” gives a very pleasant 
description of the simple and admirable 
life which is still led in some of these 
Provengal houses, where the family idea 
appears to have reached its highest and 
most perfect development. 

But how came these noble mansions 
to be built in the midst of this parched 
and inhospitable desert; and - being 
built, how came they to be deserted 
again, as they now are almost without 
exception? One after another we saw 
them with their broken windows staring 
pathetically out upon white, neglected 
fields, their parched shutters banging 
idly in the mistral. The answer to this 
is very simple: the phylloxera. Fifteen 








years ago the arid plains, now given 
over to briers and wild sage, were 
covered with flourishing vineyards. 
Then came the terrible vine-pest, and 
on its heels came ruin. The original 
proprietors, discouraged and disheart- 
ened, crossed the seas to Algeria or the 
Argentine, in the hope of retrieving 
broken fortunes ; and the scant harvest 
of olives that still remains is gathered 
in by tenant-farmers. 

We invaded one of these abandoned 
houses, and notwithstanding a certain 
foreknowledge of the comfortable con- 
ditions of existence formerly maintained 
within their walls, we were surprised 
by the luxury of its appointments. We 
were hardly prepared for floors of parti- 
colored marbles, and lofty apartments 
frescoed with allegorical figures and 
graceful panels of flowers, fruits and 
cereals. In the rear of the house was a 
great, old-fashioned garden, wherein we 
found marble fountains still plashing 


water, graceful balustrades and long. - 


box-alleys which spoke of much former 
care and attention. The whole neg- 
lected area was filled with the sweet 
fragrance of lilacs and climbing convol- 
vulus. It was a pathetic picture which 
left upon the mind a keen sense of the 
mutability of human affairs. 

The mistral had increased in vio- 
lence all day long, and towards evening 
it developed into a shrieking tornado 
that tore at our clothing and beat us 
back as with invisible hands. We had 
long ceased to enjoy its exhilaration, 
and now battled against it in a stub- 
born and half-dazed condition, intent 
only upon reaching the city of Berre be- 
fore nightfall. The last mile or two we 
fought as it were by inches, and when at 
last we gained the shelter of the old city 
walls, F turned with tears of rage in 
his eyes and shook a defiant fist at the 
enemy. But it had a final go at us, 
nevertheless, round street-corners and 
under arches, and when we drew up be- 
fore the Hotel du Luxembourg, it was 
piping so loud that a vigorous applica- 
tion to. the door-knocker did not at 
first bring any response. When the host- 
ess finally appeared, we saw a large, 
gentle; motherly woman, whose kindly 
and genial welcome atoned in no small 
degree for our inhospitable reception 
of the day before. 

Berre is a strange wind-blown little 
city—we explored it in the gathering 
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dusk—remarkable for an architecture of 
singular solidity and compactness, as 
became the capital city of the defunct 
republic. Many of its houses have 
deeply carved mullions and ornamental 
doorways; and.a fine old church oozed 
antiquity at every pore and mossy joint. 
Upon one side the city faces the Sea of 
Berre, but on all others it is hedged in 
by great salt-marshes, which stretch 
away interminably; desolate enough 
they appeared in the windy twilight. 

As we made our way back to the hotel, 
we crossed a square, more than half 
of whose available space was usurped 
by agrove of stunted limes, whose ranks 
were so close and serried that a grown 
man could scarcely squeeze between 
them—evidently thus planted as a pro- 
tection against the constant onslaughts 
of the mistral. Oh, windy Berre! here 
was the very mark and countersign of 
your tempestuous climate, stamped with 
the municipal seal ! 

The Hodtel du Luxembourg did not 
in all respects maintain the metropolitan 
pretensions set forth and suggested by 
its imposing title. Here, it is true, as 
at the Maison Chevillon, we were served 
a repast which was in all respects above 
reproach ; but the sleeping accommoda- 
tions appealed to us so little, that, under 
pretext of necessary attentions to St. 
Martin, we escaped to the stable, and 
there upon the fresh sweet hay we spent 
the night. The haymow, although an 
airy couch, proved by no means uncom- 
fortable, and we rose at dawn thoroughly 
refreshed. The mistral had blown it- 
self out in the night ; the air was sweet 
and balmy once more. A cup of coffee, 
to which were added delicious bread and 
butter, and the freshest eggs from the 
barn-yard, sent us off once more in a 
most cheerful and buoyant frame of 
mind. And I may as well say right 
here, that from this time forth until 
the expedition reached its term a fort- 
night later, we encountered nothing but 
smiling landlords and fair to good 
accommodation. It is my experience 
that the wandering pedestrian or bicy- 
clist in France need never fear for his 
digestion. The sleeping accommoda- 
tions may be, and often will be—well, 
questionable—but in nine cases out of 
ten, even in the smallest and least pre- 
tentious of inns, the fare provided will be 
both wholesome and palatable. Outside 
of a certain class of shady Parisian res- 
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taurants, I know of no part of France 
where the culinary art is not thoroughly 
understood and well performed. 

I find in my note-book no record of 
the next day’s journeying, but I know 
that we wandered all day long through 
groves of towering almonds, and that at 
nightfall we arrived at the large and 
bustling town of St. Chamas. Here we 
found once more the railway, our port- 
manteaus, letters, and a civilized hotel. 
How dependent upon these conven- 
iences modern man has become, we 
learned by the intense pleasure they 
afforded us. 

Only one who has passed two such 
days and nights as we had just come 
through can fully appreciate the luxury 
and delight of cut glass and silver, 
noiseless servants, lace curtains, a bath 
and spotless linen. We were so fatigued 
that we retired immediately after din- 
ner, and before eight o’clock were sound 
asleep in beds of immaculate whiteness, 
under canopies of lace that hovered 
above us like the shadows of angels’ 
wings, 

We had been lost to consciousness 
for, perhaps, half an hour, when I was 
awakened by a sudden and violent pan- 
demonium, which, as I came to my 
senses, resolved itself into a crash of 
instrumental music, accompanied by a 
powerful operatic chorus. 

The uproar was far too startling and 
realistic to be mistaken for any dream, 
and for one stupid moment I fancied I 
must have fallen asleep in the side- 
scenes of a theater. And, in very fact, 
this came near to being the truth; for 
when I reached the open window, as I 
did with a bound, I discovered that 
this opening, instead of giving upon 
the street or an interior courtyard, as 
might have been expected, looked down 
upon the flies of a country playhouse, 
where the opening chorus of the 
“Cloches de Corneville” was just in 
full swing, 

As sleep again was evidently out 
of the question until the performance 
was over, I dressed summarily, de- 
scended to the front entrance, paid my 
fifty centimes admission and disposed 
myself to see the affair out to the end, 
prepared not unnaturally, I think, to 
extract a certain amount of amusement, 
if not of entertainment, from the per- 
formance. But my complacent supe- 
Tlority proved to be entirely uncalled 


for. I came to smile, but remained to 
admire. The voices, if not remarkable, 
were at least well handled ; and the act- 
ing was excellent throughout—far su- 
perior to much that is commonly seen 
in many a pretentious theater of New 
York or London. Such a performance, 
indeed, could have been witnessed in no 
country theater outside of the bound- 
ary of this artistic land of France. The 
piece, of course, was not wholly devoid 
of comical incident ; the bare hand and 
arm, for instance, that was thrust from 
behind the curtain at the beginning of 
every act, violently agitating a large 
dinner-bell to announce the rise of 
the curtain ; the three energetic super- 
numeraries, also, who personated a 
stage-crowd by appearing and disap- 
pearing expeditiously through as many 
exits and entrances as the stage afford- 
ed, and the one shabby shift which was 
made to represent successively a mar- 
ket-place in Corneville, a room in the 
town hall and a scene upon the cliffs. 
Yet the piece was rattled through with 
such swing and abandon, such admirable 
verve and go, as to be entertaining in 
spite of these defects, and not because 
of them. 

That which has lifted St. Chamas out 
of its sleep of centuries and made it the 
bustling and lively commercial center 
which it is to-day, is the great govern- 
ment melinite factory, which lies tan- 
gled in a network of ponds and canals 
by the shore of the lake. The ap- 
proaches to this sleeping volcano are 
guarded with the most jealous care, 
and the authorities of St. Chamas re- 
gard with chronic distrust the loitering 
stranger within her walls. If the said 
stranger chances to speak with a for- 
eign accent, and, more especially, if he 
chances to make sketches, he would 
do well to avoid the vicinity of the 
“poudriére.” This we had very nearly 
learned to our cost, and in the follow- 
ing manner: On the second day of our 
stay (we spent three days in St. Cha- 
mas) we had just returned from a little 
sketching tour, when we received a call 


_from the local gendarmerie, represented 


by a magnificently caparisoned briga- 
dier and two fierce-looking corporals. 
The chief of this rather formidable trio 
invited us politely, but peremptorily, 
to.exhibit our “papers.” Now every 
Frenchman carries his “papers,” even 
a French rogue. To the official mind, 
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with its passion for red tape and rou- 
tine, a man who is not thus ticketed and 
described and accounted for is no man 
at all, but only a wandering atom or 
outcast to be thrown into jail at will 
and kept there until his antecedents can 
be looked up and “papers” of some 
kind supplied to him. I felt, therefore, 
the fatal weakness of my position, when 
I explained to my gorgeous interloc- 
utor, that in the great republic of 
America, from whence I came, papers 
‘were an absolutely unknown quan- 
tity. Under any other circumstances 
it might have been entertaining to 
observe the scornful incredulity with 
which this statement was received. 
But the French gendarme has power 
to arrest and imprison without a war- 
tant, and is quick to exercise his pre- 
trogative in certain cases, more espe- 
cially when he thinks that the suspect 
comes from over the Rhine. Now, 


when the said suspect is a foreigner, 


this is very apt to be the case, for to the 
ears of the country gendarme any for- 
eign accent resounds with a Teutonic 
twang. Having no desire to pass a 


week or more in the damp seclusion of 
a country prison, in the character of a 
German spy, I confess that I did not at 
the moment fully appreciate the latent 
humor of the situation. 

Just as the affair was beginning to 
wear a serious aspect, it occurred to me 
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that I carried in my pocketbook a bit 
of pasteboard that might perchance 
help us out of the scrape. This was my 
entrance card to the late Paris Exposi- 
tion. It stated succinctly my name, my 
profession, my age and my nationality; 
moreover, it was French, it was official, 
and it bore the signature and the seal 
of the all-powerful Minister of the In- 
terior, dread chief and commander over 
all the gendarmes of France. Nothing 
could have been better; the stern official 
at once subsided into the courteous and 
graceful Frenchman, and before his de- 
parture we even shared together a bottle 
of wine, to the lasting friendship of the 
two greatest republics in the world. 
The presence of the “poudriére” has 
done very much for St. Chamas. Owing 
to the perilous nature of their occupation, 
its hundreds of operatives receive ex- 
ceptional wages, which they dispense in 
high and generous living. The excuse 
for this wholly un-French improvidence 
is not only good—it is unanswerable; 
for the pernicious fumes given forth in 
the manufacture of melinite are so de- 
leterious to health that three years in 
the “ poudriére ” is said to be equivalent 
toa sentence of death; and where life is 
sure to be short there certainly is every 
temptation to make it as merry as possi- 
ble. This insecure tenure of life seems 
to have filled the town with a reckless 
and febrile sort of gayety, which has 
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made it the prize station of all the wan- 
dering circuses, merry-go-rounds and 
dramatic troupes that tour the French 
provinces. More than half the male in- 
habitants are employed at the “poudri- 
ére,” and although some few of them 
have the prudence to retire at the end 
of one or two years, the great majority 
accept with fatal aplomb the conse- 
quences of their deadly calling. 

When we first came into the place it 
was as if we had entered a plague- 
stricken city—a town given over to 
some new and awful form of deadly 
epidemic; for the makers of melinite 
are dyed all over a ghastly, golden- 
yellow. Their cuticle, their hair, their 
clothing, and even the very whites 
of their eyes partake of the same ex- 
traordinary saffron tint. When we saw 
these strange creatures making merry 
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at a public ball one evening, dancing 
and clinking glasses, smirking and clap- 
ping hands in uncanny mirth, it was as 
if the patients of a jaundice hospital 
had risen from their beds to join insome 
grotesque and fantastic saturnalia. 

I had almost forgotten to mention two 
very perfect Roman arches which en- 
noble the entrance to the town. This 
would hardly have been fair to St. 
Chamas, for, after the “ poudriére,” 
these two lovely arches are the chief 


pride of the inhabitants. Yet here the . 


St. Chamasians are at fault, for did they 
but know it they have a third and more 
illustrious claim to distinction, a claim 
which crowns their little municipality 
queen of all French provincial cities— 
and this is the surprising beauty of 
their women. 
(To be Continued.) 


GRANDE CHENIERE, LOUISIANA. 


By Andrews Wilkinson. 





E were seven, counting for the 
luck of odd numbers, Jean Bap- 
tiste, our colored “master of the 
hounds.” Three of us hunters 

were Creoles from the large rice fields 
of the Louisiana “ Lower Coast.” Three 
were, in the local vernacular, “ Ameri- 
cans” from the neighboring sugar plan- 
tations, and Jean Baptiste was a born 
subject of one of the same sugar estates, 
where he had been brought upas a plan- 





tation huntsman. During his involun- 
tary bondage he had endured no heavier 
tasks than were allotted to a hound-mas- 
ter, gamekeeper, and venison provider 
of the old régime. 

Though grizzled with advancing age 
by thirty years of freedom, and black- 
ened and warped by the winds and 
suns of half a hundred hunting seasons, 
he still remained guardian, trainer, and 
master of our general neighborhood 
pack of deerhounds. 

Our place of assembly was on the 
northwestern edge of the Grand Ché- 


-niere of the “Lower Coast,” and our 


leading purpose to hunt the gallant 
bucks of that great, live-oak forest of 
Louisiana, 

Our opening hunt began as usual at 
sunrise. We six hunters were on horse- 
back, while Jean Baptiste drove a large 
hunting - wagon, of which the ample 
body behind held the hounds, and the 
roomy lockers in front contained the 
cooked rations, wet groceries and ice 
deemed indispensable for an all-day 
hunting campaign. 

Chéniere, derived from the French 
chéne, for oak, is a general name given 
by the Louisiana Creoles to any large 
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grove or extensive wood of live-oaks. 
The grand Chéniere of the Hermitage, 
which isthe combined Creole and Ameri- 
can title for our hunting-ground, begins 
on the west bank of the Mississippi 
River, at a point forty miles below New 
Orleans. Like a spur striking out from 
the populous delta strip of the ‘“‘ Lower 
Coast.” it stretches forth, a densely 
wooded peninsula, twelve miles or more 
toward the Gulf of Mexico into the 
great tide-water wilderness of trem- 
bling prairie and treelesssea-marsh lying 
along the Louisiana Gulf Coast. 

This oak-covered tract, which in some 
places is no more than a mile in width, 
is acomparative ridge raised four or five 
feet above the level of the surrounding 
sea-marsh. Since the colonial days it 
has been famed for being one of the 
finest natural deer parks in Louisiana. 

Owing to eighteen years of wise pro- 
tection, the deer in Lower Louisiana 
have become more numerous than they 
were fifty years ago, and this despite 
the murderous “Jack-light ” hunters, 

We stopped in the early morning un- 
der the shadowy western edge of the 
live-oak forest, dismounted, fastened 
and fed our steeds, tempered the chill- 
ing effects of the cool, dewy air with a 
little inward spiritual fire, and held a 
brief council of chase. We quickly de- 
cided not to amend in the least the cam- 
paign that our Captain of the Hunt and 
the majority of us had mapped out the 
night before, but to begin the day’s sport. 

Jean Baptiste, our sable hound-mas- 
ter, slung his polished heifer-horn over 
his shoulder, took a professional sniff at 
the light, northwest wind, as if to posi- 
tively assure himself of the direction 
from which it blew, and gathered the 
leashed hounds about him preliminary 
to a start. 

The dogs were eleven in number, but 
this limited pack more than made up in 
quality of nose, voice and limb for what 
they lacked in quantity. They were all 
of the large black and tan Louisiana 
breed of deerhound, with long, droop- 
ing ears, low, pendant dewlaps, deep, 
strong chests, and keen, straight tails 
swinging to and fro like fencing foils in 
slow, guarded action. 

We took a final look to the fastenings 
of our steeds haltered to the low, hang- 
ing boughs of a large oak, loaded our 
guns, and, leaving Jean Baptiste with 
the hounds, walked down by an old 





wood-hauler’s road about a mile into 
the depths of the Chéniere. In a part 
of the forest comparatively free from 
palmetto and other undergrowth, the 
six of us formed a skirmish line across 
the wood from marsh to marsh. 

Our dog-driver led the coupled hounds 
a mile or more up-wind into some ex- 
tensive cow-pea fields, skirted by dense 
willow and brier thickets in the back 
part of the Deer Range plantation. We 
soon heard a warning blast of his horn 
as he turned the pack loose on the larg- 
est and freshest buck track he could find 
in the mellow soil of the pea-field, where 
the deer had been feeding, before the 
first flush of dawn had sent them to 
cover. There was no pottering around 
over the trail. Old Tambour, the leader, 
promptly sounded the assembly call, and 
struck out with head well up and tail 
down, in a long, wolf-like lope, toward 
the nearest willow thicket, a third of a 
mile away ; the pack quickly closed up in 
a line behind him, each blowing his or 
her own particular blast. 

To us, about a mile away, the baying 
of the hounds in the open came clear as 
church-bell chimes; and we could tell 
when the pack entered the thicket, as 
then their music was so muffled by the 
briers and low underbrush that it was 
scarcely audible. Soon, however, a 
simultaneous rising symphony of bay- 
ing, and three blithe blasts of Jean 
Baptiste’s hunting-horn warned us that 
the gallant game was up. 

Then followed another muffled dimin- 
uendo of the canine minstrelsy as the 
roused deer dodged about the thicket, 
and traversed it repeatedly from side to 
side as if he wanted to get his limbs well 
suppled up for a good, long run. But 
he was soon forced to the conclusion 


_that dodging and quartering was a 


dangerous device in such close cover, 
with that fleet pack so hot at his heels ; 
so he broke forth, as Jean Baptiste de- 
scribed it: “ Holdin’ dat sassy tail o’ his’n 
high, yaas!” and flew straight across 
another old pea-field to seek refuge in 
the greater and fancied-safer asylum of 
the Grande Chéniere. 

Five short notes of our driver’s horn 
sounded a view halloo for a big five- 
pronged buck as Jean Baptiste caught 
sight of him. The dogs tore out of the 
tangled thicket ere the game had gone 
a hundred yards, straightened them- 
selves out for a killing burst of speed, 
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and, to save all their breath for the work, 
ran silent in a terrific sight chase, with 
the buck a hundred yards ahead, and 
but a thousand more to go before he 
reached that forest sanctuary. 

The,memory of a day when they had 
pulled down and killed another big five- 
pronged buck, unwounded by man, after 
a furious four-mile run, may have added 
speed to their rushing feet and courage 
to their straining hearts; but, in spite of 
all they could do to finish that fast life- 
and-death race in the open ground the 
buck held his own, and, bounding into 
the shadows of the Chéniere, vanished. 

The moment he disappeared the pack 
opened again in a loud and angry cry, 
which swelled into a clamorous roar as 
they swept from the open field into the 
vast echoing aisles of the stately old 
live-oak forest. 

As that grand sound-wave rolled near- 
er and nearer toward us the strain on our 
nerves became intense ; but it was soon 
ended by a loud boom from V ’s 
big deer gun, which was followed by 
the hunter's exultant cvz de mort. 

We all soon gathered around a two- 
hundred-pound buck. The heated hounds 
lay with heaving flanks and lolling, drip- 
ping tongues on the thick carpet of dead 
leaves. From the trail-start to the death 
it had been no more than a fifteen-min- 
ute’s run, but it was hot and fierce all 
the while it lasted. 

V was duly toasted in the circulat- 
ing hunting-cup and congratulated by all 
hands for having bagged the first buck 
of the season. After he had narrated 
how it was all done and the hounds had 
enjoyed a breathing spell, our “Cap- 
tain” wound on his own horn a signal 
note to Jean Baptiste to tell him that we 
were ready to continue the chase. Our 
driver’s horn began tooting in the far 
pea-fields, and up and away the dogs all 
scurried to the distant summons, while 
we leisurely re-formed our skirmish line 
to welcome some coming or speed some 
departing deer. 

Within a half hour after we had re- 
sumed our places, a strong, young, spiked 
buck came streaking through the Ché- 
niere with the howling pack close at his 
heels. That unwise deer, we learned 
later from Jean Baptiste, had rashly re- 
mained in his bed until the dogs all but 
lifted him out of it with their noses. 
Asa result of his folly, he was having 
the hardest kind of run for his life be- 
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fore he could attain the high honor of 
being shot. 

As he crossed our deadline, M . 
chancing a long shot, cracked away at 
him. The buck turned a complete 
somersault and fell on his back, but was 
up in a flash and tried to make off again. 
But the pack was too close, so the gamey 
spikehorn turned to bay, backing up 
against the knotted bole of a big live-oak. 

The excited Creole, whose shot had 
crippled the buck, ran up to give his 
game the coup de grdce with his keen 
hunting-knife. I will give the account 
of the subsequent proceedings in his 
own language, regretting my inability to 
record its accompanying gesticulations. 
Said he : 

“When I shoot, brrroom, dat bawk 
he fall down, brrroop, like dat! He 
jomp up quick, he stan’ back by dat big 
hoak tree for fight dose dawg. I drop 
my gon me, I take my knife an’ ron kill 
him, yaas. But when I go dere dat 
bawk two eye come rrred, rrred like 
fire ; his hair all stan’ up like dose brissle 
on dem wil’-hawg; his two horn stick 
out straight, sharp like two long Sicilian 
dirk, yaas. 

“T stop, I say to myself, Antoine, you 
got one large fameelee, you have not 
make yo’ will, yo’ life is not hinsho’, no ; 
you let dat bawk ‘lone, yaas. I put 
back my knife. I gogitmy gon. When 
I turn ’roun’ dat bawk he make one big 
jomp to stick dem sharp horn in my 
back. Ole Tambour he make one big 
jomp, too; he ketch dat bawk t’roat ; all 
dem dawg dey pile deysef on dat bawk, 
I ron in, me, I kill dat bawk quick, yaas !” 

Now, I have heard a little and read alot 
about bold hunters valiantly stepping up 
and giving the finishing stroke with a 
hunting-knife to a weary or wounded 
buck at bay. But all the veteran deer- 
hunters known to me consider a well- 
grown, hard-horned male of our Cervus 
virginianus, defending his life at close 
quarters, about as dangerous an animal 
to deal with as a cornered cougar ; hence 
I think that friend Antoine’s discretion 
was the better part of his valor. The 
book-hunters are the fellows to do this 
business in the bold, befitting style. 

After a full hour’s rest, with the usual 
chaffing and interchanging of individual 
hunting romances, we again heard the 
mellow tooting of Jean Baptiste’s horn, 
back in the trailing grounds, recalling 
the hounds to the favorite coverts in 
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the rear of the deer range. Once more 
we formed our line across the forest for 
the third and final run. 

The next fugitives driven past our 
posts were a four-pronged buck and a big 
doe running together. S dropped the 
buck in his tracks with the right barrel, 
and let her graceful ladyship go by un- 
scathed, though he could have killed her 
as easily as he slew her antlered lord. 

When the pack came up a minute 
after the shot, they stopped for a short 
sniff and a bugle blast or two of triumph 
over the fallen buck, and then rushed 
fleetly on after the flying doe.. In a 
half-hour they were out of hearing and 
miles away. 

We had enjoyed enough legitimate 
sport, and we had sufficient game for 
all of our respective homes. The three 
fine bucks had fattened on the sweet 
acorns dropped from the live-oaks, fallen 
ripe persimmons and rich cow-peas, a 
combination diet which produces the 
finest and fattest venison in the country. 

Our head huntsman blew a few signal 
notes to Jean Baptiste to bring up the 
wagon and the horses. As many faint 
responsive blasts informed us that the 
orders were heard and comprehended ; 
and in the course of an hour Jean drove 
down the old wood road. The six sad- 
dle-horses were hitched to the back- 
board of the wagon. 

We bore our gralloched game up to 
that vehicle on double shoulder poles, 
loaded it on, and took our way for a 
mile or so to the banks of the Hermitage 
bayou, where we dismounted to lunch, 
rest and wait for the return of our pack. 

The Hermitage bayou, a deep and 
sluggish stream, flowing up or down, 
according to the governing gulf-tide, 
winds through the wildest and densest 
part of the Grande Chéniere, between 
low, verdant banks and comparatively 
elevated shell-mounds, all covered by 
immense live-oaks. 

Those giant monarchs of a mighty 
forest stretch their great gnarled limbs 
toward each other nearly a hundred 
feet across the dark waters of the bayou, 
as if they would clasp them together in 
a final, fond embrace. Many of them 
have long been dead, and yet stand with 
their skeleton trunks and limbs shrouded 
with trailing black and gray moss. 
They form in their gloomy forest soli- 
tude one of the most impressive pictures 
of tree-scenery that man ever beheld. 
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Our cold feast of meats and mysteries, 
prepared and compounded by the magic 
art of Creole cookery, was enlivened by 
the best imported vintages of Burgundy 
aud Bordeaux. We showed great stay- 
ing qualities at this open-air luncheon ! 
When forced to a reluctant retreat, we 
lay on our backs on the leaf-carpeted 
bank and wafted the pale blue smoke 
of our Habanas up toward the sky. 

When half the afternoon had been 
spent in this dolce-far-niente style we 
grew weary of waiting for the unreturn- 
ing hounds. Two or three times some 
one of us declared that he heard their 
distant bay. But the intent listening of 
all proved that he was wrong and had 
been deceived by the scarcely audible 
cry of some wild creature, or by the 
murmur of the breeze in the foliage. 

Jean Baptiste blew many a loud, pro- 
longed blast on his horn to recall the 
dogs from their distant chase ; and, for 
better and louder signals, we occasion- 
ally let off a gun at the horny heads of 
several big alligators that popped up. 
from the middle of the bayou for short 
and hungry surveys of our interesting 
group gathered at the brink of that 
black, drowning-deep water. 

The afternoon passed slowly away 
without the blast of horn or the boom 
of gun bringing one responsive bay 
from afar; so, shortly after sunset, we 
reluctantly left the pack to their long 
chase and rode homeward through the 
forest in the soft gloaming. 

It was past noon of the next day be- 
fore the pack, or ten of the hounds, got 
home. They were neither footsore nor 
weary to any extent, and not hungry. 
I think fresh doe venison largely con- 
tributed to their lack of the usual vo- 
racious hound-appetite. 

Tambelle, the fleet and beautiful, the 
two-year-old daughter of Tambour, was 
missing. Jean Baptiste noted her ab- 
sence at once, and grimly frowning and 
regretfully shaking his grizzled head, 
the old hound-keeper declared that 
Tambelle would never come back ; she 
had been caught and devoured by one 
of the big alligators of Hermitage bayou 
while stopping for a drink of its black, 
brackish water. 

The old man was surely correct, for 
no one has ever seen the gifted young 
soprano of our Grande Chéniere pack, 
since she, for the last time, passed the: 
dead-line of that hunt. 
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I HAVE FOUN DE MAN W’AT TRY KILL ME. (7. 455.) 


‘WAY BEYON’ DE SASKATCHEWAN. 


By Therese 


T was de end of de season, an’ many 
of de trapper have come to de post 
to do deir tradin’. I was stan’ by 
de lil’ roun’ window, where long 

ago de cannon peep out for Injun, an’ 
read de letter. It was come from my 


Guerin Randall. 


sweetheart back in Quebec, an’ have 
wait a long time for me here. 

She .say in de letter w’at fine time 
she has had at the weddin’ of my ol’ 
frien’ Louis Baton, an’ how dey tease 
her by say I was never goin’ come back 
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"WAY BEYON’ DE 


from de Nort’ Wes’. Den she tol’ me 
how cross was de ol’ fadder, cause las’ 
year he don’ have so many shoe for 
mend. De odder cobbler come in de 
village, an’ dat make it ver’ bad. 
“Sometime de ol’ fadder got mad,” say 
dat nice letter, “an’ tell me ‘you is get 
old ’Toinnette ; you mus’ have twenty 
year now, an’ dat Baptiste he don’ never 
come marry wit you. Me,I t’ink you 
better get some odder gargon.’ You 
know, Baptiste,’’ she say den, “I will 
never have some odder gargon but you.” 

Dat letter make me t’ink ver’ much. 
De great wish come in my heart to go 
back to dat village in Quebec an’ marry 
wit my ’Toinnette. I was fill wit dis- 
gus’ when I t’ink I mus’ go hunt once 
more beyon’ de Saskatchewan, so far 
Nort’. Dere de worl’ is jus’ as God have 
it when he stop makin’ t’ings. Dere is 
no money but “skins”; dere is lil’ to eat, 
on’y de dried meat an’ fish, an’ even de 
high wine is not sell. 

“Baugh,” t’ink I, “why have not I 
‘nough money for go home?” My 
heart was sick wit being lonesome 
when de loud voice fill my ear, an’ its 
soun’ bring once more de courage to 
my breas’. 

“ Sacré,” say dat voice, ‘‘ one letter for 
me from Quebec. Where is Baptiste? 
My eye is bad when I try read.” “ Ah,” 
he say, as I come from de darkness of 
de store-room, where I sit an’ t’ink, 
you is de great scholar; tell me w’at 
you see on dis piece of paper,” and he 
han’ me de letter. 

Dis was Gregoire, de mans of all de 
trapper I like de bes’. He was de half- 
breed, an’ many of our mans don’ like 
him, cause dey t’ink de half-breed is 
ever treacherous. But to me he was de 
mos’ fine fella in de whole worl’. He 
was born near dis post, where hees fad- 
der have been trapper an’ have marry 
de squaw. He have never go to school 
like me an’ get such fine education—dat 
is why he call me to read de letter. 

It was from the Not’ry in de village 
far ’way in dat parish in Quebec where 
I was born. It tell how de gran’fadder 
of Gregoire have die an’ leave him de 
lil’ farm. 

“Va foi,” cry Gregoire, an’ he slap 
hees leg, “w’at can I do wit such place 
‘way off in Quebec? I t’ink my old 
gran’fadder ought better have die out 
here an’ leave me de lil’ place. If he 
had show such sense I would now be 
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ver’ glad,” an’ he laugh hees big laugh. 
“By gar, I must go see dat farm. Dis 
not’ry offer sell it; but, me, I don’ 
never trust de strange mans w’at can 
write such fine word; eh, Baptiste ?’’ 

Me, I cannot lis’en to all he say. I 
was pain in my heart wit t’ink how lil’ 
he care for dat farm; but, me, if I had 
it I could marry wit dat ’Toinnette I 
love, an’ be for ever happy. 

Den mus’ I tell him all ’bout dat fine 
girl ; how’fas’ she can knit de sock, an’ 
how fine she can fry de fish, and w’at 
clean white floor are in de house, where 
she do all t’ings for her ol’ fadder. 

I can tell Gregoire all in my heart 
w’at I can never say to some odder mans, 
‘cause me I love him nex’ to ’Toinnette. 
An’ 'tis de hap’ness to praise some one 
we love, an’ de hap’ness make de hour 
move way so easy as de morning sun. 

I mus’ have talk ver’ much, but I 
don’ know it till I was interrupt by a 
snore ver’ loud, an’ I see Gregoire, wit 
hees chair tip back ‘gainst de wall 
behin’ de stove fas’ asleep. I say in my 
heart, ver’ mad, w’at great fool was de 
man w’at can snore while I tell "bout 
dat fine ’Toinnette. 

So soon as I stop talk he wake up, an’ 
shake heeself an’ stare at me. Me, I 
look ver’ cross. 

“ Ah,” he say, soon as he know where 
he is, an’ he laugh hees loud laugh, 
“you is mad ’cause I has sleep while 
you preach more dan one hour on you’ 
girl. By gar, Baptiste, if I have talk so 
long ‘bout my girl, you would be so 
soun’ sleep dat on’y de judgment-day 
would you wake.” 

“Ah, but you’ girl is not ’Toinnette,” 
say I, an’ den he roar dat big laugh 
‘gain, an’ slap hees knee, an’ I mus’ 
laugh, too—t’ough I don’ know why. 

“ Ah,” he say, so soon as he can stop 
laugh, “ah, Baptiste, you isde vraz inno- 
cent.” 

Den he light hees pipe ’gainst mine, 
an’ we is ’gain de bes’ frien’. 

“Why don’ you not buy my lii’ 
farm ?” he ask. “If you want marry wit 
you’ ’Toinnette.” 

“I ain’ got ’nough money yet say I. 
“Las’ year when de poor ol’ modder 
was sick so long before she die, I mus’ 
spen’ ver’ much—dat was de time I go 
home an’ get engage to ’Toinnette. De 
ol’ modder had no one else but me, an’ I 


must be ver’ good to such nice, kind - 


modder as she was ever. You mus’ 
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know she has sent me four winter to 
school when she mus’ work as cook in 
de tavern. Me, I can’t never forget dat, 
an’ by gar, after I was grow up she live 
like one real lady, do not’ing but on’y 
sew an’ cook forsheself. When she die, 
well, she have not be bury like one 
pauper, eh, Gregoire?” 

“You is ver’ lib’ral mans, Baptiste, 
ever’ one say dat,” answer Gregoire, 
“an’ I suppose it is right be good to de 
parents, but me, I don’ know ’cause I 
has none for so many year. But, we 
mus’ talk bus’ness. Now, you is my 
frien’, an’ you know once you has save 
me when dat bear jus’ refuse to get 
shoot, an’ hees mate 5 a 

“ Baugh, Gregoire,” say I, an’ jump up 
to run ’way, “you ain’ goin’ tell dat ol’ 
story ’gain—I ain’ never goin’ hear it 
no more.” 

“Sit down, mon camarade,” say he; 
“since you like it more we talk bus’- 
ness. I want say you an’ me we mus’ 
go to Quebec de firs’ chance, an’ if you 
like my lil’ farm I sell it to you ver’ 
cheap. You can pay me wiatever you 
can, at firs’, an’ later, as you get it, de 
res’. Me, I don’ care so much for de 
money.” 

“Ah!” say I; “you is de good frien’, 
Gregoire, but my ’Toinnette has de ver’ 
hard ol’ fadder. He tell me never can I 
have hees daughter till I own my own 
farm, an’ have pay ever’ sow on it—not 
owe one York shillin’.” 

“Well,” say he, “ p’rhaps you has save 
‘nough, ‘cause me, I don’ ask my bes’ 
frien’ so much as de stranger. We go 
back an’ see de farm—p’rhaps you an’ 
me can live on it togedder—but no, I 
don’ want stay ever off dere in yon’ 
Quebec so far from my peoples here. 
Anyway, you an’ me, we fix dat all up 
—you has de farm, an’ de ol’ man needn’t 
know everyt’ng, eh?” 

“ Mille tonners!” say I, an’ I shake 
hees hans; “you is de frien’! Dat lil’ 
farm would just suit me, I know it 
well.” 

Before we lie down to sleep dat night 
we has agree to go to dat far-off Quebec 
togedder. Me, I was so excite I can on’y 
tink of all Gregoire have say. When 
we have had de high wine, he evenoffer 
sell me de farm for w’at I have save; 
but me, I don’ never take a’vantage of 
de frien’ like dat. 

Of course, I know it might be long 
time before he can sell it where it is, 
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tings go slow dere; but still, it is bes’ 
he talk wit M’sieur de Not’ry ’bout it— 
an’ besides, I want him to go see my 
*Toinnette. 

Well, ver’ soon we has de fine chance 
to leave de post wit de ox teams dat 
mus’ haul many load all de way to Fort 
Garry. 

Ma foi, 1 was glad when we was start, 
but I was more glad when we was reach 
Winnipeg. You, M’sieur, don’ not know 
w’at it mean to travel over one thou- 
sand mile by ox team, eh! But even I 
can be gay dose long days, for I was 
come wit ever’ sunrise nearer my ’Toin- 
nette ! 

Well, it t’aint no use to try tell all dat 
girl she say to me when I come to her 
widout tell her. She laugh an’ she cry, 
an’ she hang on my neck, an’ she say 
never, never more shall I leave her. 
Den I mus’ tell her ’bout Gregoire an’ 
w’at he have say "bout de lil’ farm, an’ 
oh, M’sieur, you should have see dat girl 
how happy she was. 

Well, her ol’ fadder was ver’ kind to 
me, an’ laugh at me t’rough de on’y two 
tooths he had. He pat my back an’ say 
I was one fine gargon, and me, I was de 
mos’ happy man. : 

Nex’ day him an’ me we go see de 
farm of Gregoire. Dis ol’ fadder of 
’Toinnette is ver’ shrewd mans, but me, 
I don’ take him dere ’cause I want him 
see if t’ings is all right. No, I tink 
what Gregoire say an’ wat I see is 
‘nough. I jus’ take dat ol’ man for 
make him feel proud, ’cause ever dat 
make peoples happy an’ in de good 
humor. 

He like de farm, an’ he offer Gregoire 
so lil’ for it dat we was both laugh—me 
an’ my frien’. But me,I wink de eye 
at Gregoire which say: “You an’ me 
we has settle the price—jus’ pretend 
agree wit the ol’ man,” an’ he did. 

’Toinnette’s fadder was ver’ glad, an’ 
boast a good deal as we go back to hees 
house, he say : 

“T is on’y the ol’ shoemaker, but me, 
I have make more good bargains for 
odder man's dan anyone else in de vil- 
lage. Lis ver’ smart ’cause I has offer 
dat Gregoire so much less dan de farm 
is worth, but you see he have agree. 
You mus’ ever take me when you 
make de bargain, ’cause me, I know de 
worl’.” 

By gar, dat firs’ day Gregoire have see 
my ’Toinnette he don’ fall ’sleep an’ 
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snore! I take him wit me to de maple 
grove, on de farm of M’sieur Perault, 
where mos’ all the young peoples have 
gone to boil de syrup into sugar, an’ 
after have de dance in de barn. 

I have so orxten, ah, so ver’ often, in de 
long lonely years dat follow, t’ink of dat 
day. How fine she look, my han’some 
’Toinnette, as we came mong dose trees. 
She was stan’ in a lil’ grove wit some 
odders, by one of the big iron kettle 
hung over de blazing fire, an’ she have 
some t’ing in her hand to stir de sugar. 

She was dressed in some pretty red 
wool skirt, an’ her foots in t’ick shoe 
show so nice, an’ her shiny black hair 
was braid so smooth an’ roll roun’ her 
head. Oh, how her big dark eye dance 
wit fun, as she pretend to t’rowa ladle 
of de hot sugar at de schoolmaster, 
w’at tease her bout me. Ah,I smile, 
as I stop to look on. I ain’ jealous, 
‘cause even dis mans, w’at knows so 
much he can teach de village school, 
an’ have such fine whisker, have want 
marry wit my ’Toinnette, but ’Toinnette 
she love on’y me. Dat was before he 
marry wit de daughter of M’sieur de 
Not’ry. 

I have forgot all about Gregoire, as I 
stan’ back ’mong de tree, an’ burn wit 
ilove for dat fine girl, but I can’t not al- 
ways remember such frien’. I turn to 
him after while an’ say : 

“ Was I right when I tell you she was 
de mos’ han’some girl in Canada?” An’ 
Ilaugh as I see hees seprise—hees 
mouth open, hees eye stare straight at 
*Toinnette. 

He start when I speak, an’ say wit a 
lil’ laugh, “Is dat you’ ‘Toinnette?” 
By gar, Baptiste, you was right. You 
is ver’ lucky boy. Dere can be no 
odder girl so fine in de parish.” 

‘Toinnette have see .us den, an’ she 
come to us wid a lil’ more red in de 
cheek, I tell her de name of Gregoire 
—an’ he looked ’shamed, as he scrape 
back hees foot, an’ pull hees fron’ piece 
of hair. Ah, I was ver’ proud when I 
see how polite he can act—just like one 
vrai M’sieur—an’ how beautiful look 
my ’Toinnette when she gave him her 
han’ so shy. 

Well, I can’t not tell you w’at nice 
time we had dat evenin’. We dance in 
de barn till de oil was all burn out of 
~ lamp, an’ I was glad to see how 

Gregoire like my ’Toinnette. You see 
I has praise her so much I don’ want 
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him fin’ her not so han’some as I have 
say—dat don’ go, eh M’sieur? 

So many time he try make her dance 
wit him, and he gave her de molasses 
cake an’ apple, but ever she keep by me 
an’ say ; 

“Ah, I has not see Baptiste in so 
ver’ long, an’ we is ol’ frien’s.” 

But at las’ I say in her ear ; 

“Come, ma belle ’Toinnette, you will 
dance ’a lil’ wit my bes’ frien’ to please 
you’ Baptiste, eh?” an’ she do. 

I was stay wit Gregoire on hees nice 
lil’ farm an’ work wit him, an’ in de 
evenin’ he come wit me to see ’Toin- 
nette. Sometime I t’ink would ’Toin- 
nette more like if I come ’lon but me, 
I can’t not tell my frien’ dat he ain’ 
want. 

Dose happy May day go so quick. 
Ah, M’sieur, gladness is one swift run- 
ner. Gregoire he has not sell me dat 
farm yet. Firs’ de not’ry was ver’, ver’ 
sick, an’ den when he is well Gregoire he 
don’ seem be ready. 

“We is so busy now,” he say ever ; 
‘wait till I has done dis an’ wait till I 
do dat. It will take one whole day 
to go to de not’ ry an’ back—dose mans 
w’at know ever’ ting take deir time 
for do t'ings.” 

But one day I say: “ Mon camarade, 
my ’Toinnette is all ready be marry now. 
She would not in May marry ’cause it is 
not lucky in de mont’ of de Saznute Vierge. 
Now it is June an’ she has de long mus- 
lin veil of white all make for go to de 
Curé wit me.” 

“ Well,” he say, “I ain’ prevent you.” 

Ma foi, how seprise I was at hees 
surly voice. 

“No, mon camarade,” say I, “you 
mus’ go too an’ stan’ by my side like 
you has promise. But you know I have 
tole you how de fadder of ’Toinnette 
have ever swear she shall not marry 
wit de mans w’at own not hees own 
house. He is ver’ strong will, dat ol’ 
man, an’ ‘Toinnette is de obedient 
daughter, an’ ever do ashe say. Dere 
is no good come to peoples w’at don’ 
not respec’ de parent.” 

Gregoire, he don’ say not’ing, he 
frown an’ look ver’ queer. 

“Now you mus’ come to de not'ry 
wit me to-day an’ fix up ‘bout dis place, 
eh, Gregoire? I have draw de money 
an’ it is right here in dis pocket,” I say 
as Islapmyhip. ‘“ Wesettle it up now, 


eh, mon camarade ?” 
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Gregoire he don’ not look at me, but 
I was see dat he was turn pale an’ hees 
eyes have de queer shine in dem. 

“ Baptiste, to-day I can’t not go, but 
to-morrow in de morning we go toged- 
der. Since I have been in dis place 
‘mong so many peoples I don’ feel like 
Iuse. Don’ you see I is never so gay? 
An’ my hand, see how cold,” an’ by gar, 
M’sieur, it were like ice when he touch 
me. 

I was scare, an’ when he bring out de 
high wine I was ver’ glad—he need 
some. Well, we go out in de field an’ 
work when we has had de drink; an’ 
all day we say no more ’bout de t’ing I 
t'ink mos’ of while I was help him. 

In de evenin’ I grease de boot, an’ 
wash de face, an’ put some much lard 
on de hair, an’ tie de han’some color 
han’kerchief roun’ de neck of my blue 
flannel shirt. You see I mus’ look gran’ 
when I go ever’ evenin’ see my ’Toin- 
nette. Gregoire he stan’ by de stove an’ 
fry de bacon, an’ he tell me he t’ink I 
get so proud I has crack de lookin’-glass. 

Well, when I is all ready he say he 
don’ t’ink he go wit me dat night ’cause 
he believe ’Toinnette she like better see 
me ‘lone. “Ja fot,” think I, “he is 
sharp at guess.” Den he bring out de 
bottle so dat we drink to de bride. 

I don’ know how many time he have 
say: “To de healt’ of you’ ’Toinnette,” 
or “ We drink to you’ hap’ness,” or “ Dat 
you’ life be ever prosp’rous,” but I know 
he get mad when I don’ want empty 
my tin cup ever’ time. At las’ I get so 
mix up dat I don’ know whether I is 
drink high wine or vetlle Jamazque, for 
we has some of each. 

“ By gar, Gregoire,” say I, as I laugh 
at de empty bottle—he has turn it up- 
side down, “ you has made me drunk, an’ 
you is jus’ as sober as a proud ol’ elk.” 

“Well, I has had my share, Baptiste ; 
I has drunk wit you, but you is de 
lucky man’s ever, you can get drunk so 
quick. You be sober by de time you 
walk five-mile to de village, eh?” an’ 
Gregoire he look at me wit de eye so 
strange. T’ough I was lil’ drunk I can 
feel dat look, an’ ma fo, it make me a 
lil’ queer. 

I go’lone down de river road to de 
village, an’ I t’ink how glad be ’Toin- 
nette ‘cause I come without Gregoire. 
When I reach de long piece of pine 
fores’ I was feel giddy an’ I wish de 
night was not so hot an’ de bush fire 
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don’ fill de air wit smoke. As I stag- 
ger t'rough dat dark wood a man jump 
ver’ sudden from de trees an’ struck my 
head wit somet’ing hard. Ah, M’sieur, 
if I had be sober dat would never hap- 
pen. to de good woodsman like me, but 
de drink have made me stupid. When 
I know anyt’ing again I was lie dere 
‘mong de tree an my money, all dat 
money I have earn so hard ’way beyon’ 
de Sackatchewan, was gone. 

How ’Toinnette cry when she see my 
swell head, an’ how her ol’ fadder swear 
‘cause I was such fool to carry dat 
money by me. He b’lieve not my story 
‘bout the wood, an’ say : 

“Ah, you is not de smart garcon like 
you’ frien’, de fine Gregoire. You has 
been to de town an’ has gamble all 
night.” 

But me, I was near break de heart. 
How now can I marry my ’Toinnette 
widout one soz in all dis worl’, not even 
‘nough to take me back to be trapper. 

Dat ol’ fadder of my ’Toinnette, he 
don’ lis’en to her prayers nor my coax 
when we ask jus’ let us be marry before 
I mus’ go ’way ’gain. 

“No,” he say, “I curse my daughter 
if she marry de man w’at can’t not give 
her de roof over de head ; wit my las’ 
breath will I curse her,” he say wit 
such anger an’ bitterness it make ’Toin- 
nette grow white as de curtain on de 
window. 

Gregoire, he seem ver’ sorry for me, 
an’ when I say to him, “ Ah, why have 
you not go out wit me dat night?” he 
Say : 
“Why don’ we never do de right 
t'ing, my frien’, when de devil temp’ us 
to do de wrong?” Dat night I was get 
so drunk I can’t not even go to bed. 

He offer pay me for all de work I 
have done on hees farm, now dat I can’t 
not buy it, an’ he promise do all he can 
to find de thief w’at have robme. An’, 
M’sieur, as it don’ never cost de mans. 
like me much for travel in Canada, I 
was soon back in de Nort’ Wes’. 

I had been dere a lil’ more dan t’ree 
mont’ when one day I was at de post I 
was seprise hear dat Gregoire have ar- 
rive. Ah, M’sieur, it don’ take me long 
to meet him, an’ how glad hees face 
make me feel. 

“But why,” I say, when I have ask 
him so many question bout my ’Toin- 
nette, “why has you leave you’ farm an” 
come back here?” 
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“Oh,” he say, an’ hees eyes look down 
at hees gun-stock what res’ on de groun’; 
“oh, I have love one girl an’ she can’t 
not marry wit me; t’ough she like me 
ver’ well; she like anudder fella better. 
Dat is why I come back here ’gain” ; an’ 
me, I don’ know whether I b’lieve him 
or not ’cause he laugh so queer. 

Ver’ soon I see dat Gregoire was 
change. He don’ like make fun wit 
me like he use when we can be toged- 
der. No more he play de jew’s-harp an’ 
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dat won't not do, Baptiste; you don’ 
not make you’self more rich or more 
happy by curse over you’ luck. You 
mus’ jus’ work a lil’ longer in dis wil’ 
place, an’ de hap’ness you mus’ have 
when you can marry wit your ’Toin- 
nette is worth de years of suffer’ an’ 
lonesomeness. 

After I have t’ink dis sensible way I 
try be more gay wit Gregoire, an’ I say 
to him one day. 

“ Mon camarade, you an’ me we seem 


‘“DE OLE FADDER.” (f. 445.) 


dance de jig vzs-d-vis tome. De odder 
trapper, de Scotchmans, de half-breed, 
de Canadians—dey don’ gather no more 
in de lil’ log-house. 

Me, I was change, too. Since I lose 
dat money an’ was so disappoint’ not to 
marry wit my ‘Toinnette I feel some- 
times cross an’ mad, an’ evert’ing seem 
go wrong. But I say to myse’f once 
when I t’ink on how I was act now, 


like dat big glacier in de Selkirk was 
ever between us. It was not like dis in 
odder time, an’ me, I t’ink I is to blame, 
‘cause my heart. has grown ver’ sour 
since I have been so disappoint’ ’bout 
not get marry. You will try not mind 
me, mon camarade,” I say, “an’ me I 
mus’ ever remember dat you has been 
de brudder to me—de bes’ frien’. If I 
is like one hungry grizzly at times don’ 
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forget, Gregoire, dat in my heart you 
is nex’ to ’Toinette.” 

I offer him my han’ but I t’ink he not 
see it, cause he turn ’way an’ look up 
at de sky : 

“Soon we has de snow,” he say. 

One day him an’ me we go an’ sink 
de trap by de burrow of one fish-otter. 
We has paddle up de river bank an’ 
carrying our canoe walk to where dey 
end. As we go ‘long dis high bluff, 
Gregoire he point up de river where on 
de sloping bank on de odder side de 
fish-otter play. You know how he bend 
hees front leg under him, an’ wit hees 
hind ones push heeself an’ den slide 
down de sof’ mud or snow of de bank. 
Dese tom fool fish-otter can do dis play 
all day. 

When we has pass de rapid an’ I was 
start to climb down de steep lil’ bluff, 
Gregoire he ask me res’ here one min- 
ute. I have stoop to lay my end of de 
canoe on de groun’ when sacré / M’sieur, 
I was push over de edge of dat bluff an’ 
down I went into de swif’ river. 

But dat time I was not to die. I could 
not swim, and de current carry me ‘long, 
but yet I was save. 


Dis happen in de beginning of dat 
second rebellion ’mong de Injuns in de 
Nort’ Wes’, led by dat half-breed Riel. 


You have read all ‘bout it. Well, it 
happen dat some Injuns was lie in am- 
bush up one of de lil’ creek w’at empty 
into de river. Some of dem have watch 
Gregoire an’ me when we was paddle 
up from de Sout’, an’ when I was pitch 
off dat rock by Gregoire dey was save 
me. You see dey t’ink I can give dem 
some news of de Nort’ Wes’ troops 
which was comin’ from de Sout’ to try 
catch dese Injun. 

Well, me, I can’t give dem no word 
‘bout de soldier, ’cause I have never 
known dere was such real trouble, t’ough 
I know the Injun was grumble. I mus’ 
t’ink of some way for save my scalp an’ 
It’ink of dis plan. I ain’ no use get 
kill when jus’ one lil’ lie save me. 

I act ver’ glad to see de chief, an’ tell 
him I is de half-breed name Gregoire 
Mensonge—dat was dat false Gregoire’s 
name—an’ was comin’ to join hees band 
when I was fell off de river bank. Den 
I tell him all bout de Injuns where be- 
long de squaw mudder of Gregoire. 
Well, de chief he say he know my fad- 
der w’at was trapper, an’ he b’lieve all 
de lie I can tell. 
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De Injuns treat me all right an’ in de 
fightin’ an’ massacres w’at follow I 
ain’ ’bliged to do not’ing but look on, 
t’ough dat was ’nough. You see where 
I has fall into de river I has break my 
right arm, an’ t’ough de Injuns set it, it 
don’ get well fas’. 

Well, you know, M’sieur, ‘bout de 
Frog Lake Massacre dis band do, an’ 
‘bout de time at Fort Pitt. After dis 
we have some prisoner, twelve I t’ink. 
All dis time de troops was chase dese 
Injuns an’ we mus’ march ’way far nort’ 
of de Saskatchewan. At las’ dey come 
up wit us an’ dere was a ver’ sharp 
fight, but de white soldier win, an’ I was 
release wit de twelve prisoner w’at was 
taken after de las’ massacre. Dat is 
all in de his’try, eh, M’sieur ? 

Well, by gar, M’sieur, it don’ seem 
right, but it was near one year before I 
was ’gain back at de post where I left 
dat las’ time wit Gregoire. Ever’ one 
dere was t'ink I was ghost, ’cause he 


-have tell I was drown, but when dey 


hear w’at have happen dey b’lieve I 
was on’y dat unlucky Baptiste. 

No one know much ’bout Gregoire, 
dey say he was scare "bout de rebellion, 
an’ dey t’ink he have made hees way 
out of de Nort’ Wes’. 

Dere was no letter for me at de post, 
an’ dis was seprise me, ’cause even if I 
have not had de chance to write to my 
’Toinnette, I tink she write to me. 
You see never can I scratch one line all 
while I was prisoner wit dose Injun. 

Well, firs’ t’ing I mus’ do I write to 
my ’Toinnette an’ tell her t’ough de 
trouble have fall t’ick on me as hailstone 
I was still ‘live, and begin once more 
work to win her. I tell her bout dat 
false frien’ Gregoire ; I say I know now 
it was he w’at rob me dat night way 
back in Quebec, after he have make me 
drunk on veille Jamazique an’ high wine; . 
how he have try kili me out here, an’ 
all cause he want marry wit her. 

“But me,” say I in dat letter, “ me, 
I will one day have revenge if he live; 
ah, he better die before he meet wit 
Baptiste Trudeau, if he is de lucky 
mans.” 

But M’sieur, I don’ never send dat 
letter. Of course it take me good while 
for write such long news, an’ I mus’ 
t’ink much for find de fine word when I 
send letter to my ’Toinnette. Well, be- 
fore I has quite finish it, some mans 
come to de post from de Hudson Bay. 
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Dey tell me dey has met my frien’ Louis 
Baton from my village an’ he has tell 
dem dat Gregoire was on hees farm in 
Quebec, an’ have marry wit my ’Toin- 
nette. 

Well, if some mans stan’ by you an’ 
tell you w'at you t’ink was lie ’bout 
you’ girl, you knock him down, eh, 
M’sieur? Somus’I. Dis time I have 
meet de wrong man, he was strong like 
one mad moose. But when I was lie in 
one of de log shanty at de post bruise 
an’ sore all over, I don’ feel half so 
mad ’bout de t’umpin’ as "bout what 
dat man say of my ’Toinnette. 

So soon as I can I write de letter to 
M’sieur de Not’ry in my village. He 
was ever de good frien’ when I was de 
lil’ boy. I ask him why don’ not my 
’Toinnette write, was she ver’ sick or 
w’at had happen? An’I send him de 
lil’ muskrat tobaccc-pouch for present. 

When hees answer came I feel as if 
never had dere been so unhappy mans 
as I. He tell me dat ’Toinnette was 
marry an’ wid dat false Gregoire. He 
say Gregoire have come back at de be- 
ginning of de Nort’ Wes’ rebellion an’ 
say I was drown, an’ ’Toinnette was 
near break de heart. Her ol’ fadder 
have take de small-pox a lil’ while after 
dis an’ before he die he make ’Toin- 
nette marry wit Gregoire. You see, 
de ol’ mans want her have de home. 

“Now,” say M’sieur de Not’ry, “I don’ 
know where is Gregoire. He have had 
de chance to sell hees farm an’ he have 
start for de Nort’ Wes’ somewhere.” 

When I read that letter over t’ree 
time, I can begin un’erstand it. You 
see firs’ my head feel like asleep, when I 
see dose word dat ’Toinnette, my ’Toin- 
nette, was marry. 

Well, de end of ever’t’ing had come for 
me. It wasn’t no use stan’ up to fight 
jus’ to be ever knock down. Dat was de 
way I felt firs’, but after de rage come 
in my heart an’ I mus’ work, work, an’ 
t’ink on revenge. 

“No, I won’t kill myse’f,” I say, 
“cause M’sieur Gregoire, you is not done 
yet wit me, by gar, you is not.” 

Oh, it is de drefful t’ing, de rage for 


vengeance an’ not be able take it. I. 


was like de mans beat ’bout in de dark 
by de strong enemy he can’t reach— 
burn up wit fierceness an’ yet not be 
able to make one blow hit. 

All dis time de great railroad ’cross 
Canada was build, an’ de settlers come 
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pretty fas’ all long where it was. Me, 
I get disgus’ wit ever’ one an’ don’ 
never want to see some martis, an’ ever 
I go farder up Nort’. 

De ol’ Scotch hunter say, one day 
when he learn I have been lucky mans 
in my work, ’cause I get many peltry an’ 
skin, ’mong dem, dat rare one, de silver 
fox. 

“ Ah,” say he, “I ever t’ink dat de 
mans w’at have bad fortune wit de 
heart, have good fortune wit de pocket.” 

So it seem wit me, for ever since I 
hear ’Toinnette was no more my girl, I 
have de great luck in trap an’ hunt. 
After seven year I get de news which 
make more strong dat wish for revenge, 
an’ I come down to de Saskatchewan, an’ 
’way far off in de heart of de fores’ I 
build the lil’ log hut. M’sieur, I have 
hear dat Gregoire was see ’bout dese 
part ! 

I was dere but a ver’ short time when 
I find dat my trap was being rob, not 
by dat t’ief, de wolverine, but by some 
mans. For many day’I watch so well 
as I can for him, but I don’ catch him. 
At las’ I mus’ go hunt for I have see 
new “sign” of deer in the snow dat was 
get a lil’ hard. Wit my Winchester in 
my han’ I follow, ever’ look well wit 
each step I mus’ take. But t’ough I 
keep my eye watch for de deer, my 
mind was t’ink of dat false Gregoire. 
Ever’t’ing he have do was bodder me, 
dat day, an’ ’gain I burn for revenge. 

When I come to de “run-way” I was 
*bout six miles from my house, an’ I 
t'ink I won’t go no farder. I jus’ wait 
here an’ I be sure to see some deer pass. 
By gar, M’sieur, some one else have 
t'ink he wait too, for pretty soon as I 
see a young doe put her head t’rough 
de t’ick trees I step ’mong de net-work 
of low bushes an’, sacré¢, dere was a man. 
He was hide from me as well as de deer. 
I know dat, for so soon as I come where 
he was he gave such screech as you 
have never hear, an’ ran far into de wood. 
Me, I mus’ laugh firs’ an’ den I t’ink. 

“Aha, I know why you is so scare, 
you is de rogue w’at have rob my trap.” 

Well, I have lost dat doe an’ de odder 
deer dat day ; such yell as dat man have 
sent t’rough de fores’ would frighten 
mos’ anyt’ing ; I get tire hunt when it 
begin lose de daylight in dat wil’ fores’ 
an’ I go back to my lil’ cabin. 

Well, I have much to do de nex’ day, 
an’ it was not till de day after I have go 
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I was near dat 


hunt de deer ’gain. 
“run-way,” when I stop to tie up the 
thong of my snow-shoe which was un- 


fasten. By gar, M’sieur, I jump up 
straight in one second, for I hear de cry 
come t'rough dat silent place jus’ like 
de voice of a lil’ chil’. After I lis’en a 
minute an’ don’ no more hear it, I say: 
“ Baugh, it was on’y the sneak cat w’at 
cry.” But in one odder second I mus’ 
change my mind, ’cause dat lil’ wail, so 
pit’ful, come ’gain to me, an’I know 
now it was not de panther. 

De fores’ was not ver’ light yet, an’ I 
can’t not b’lieve dat cry come from one 
chil’. How can it be in dis wil’, far way 
place at dis hour. 

But spite of w’at I had to say to my- 
se’f, I walk fas’ to my left where I hear 
it, an’ once more it come “ Maman ! 
Maman !” I was sure it say. 

Well, M’sieur, my heart was beat more 
hard dan it ever did even in de wors’ 
fight wit de grizzly. I keep say: “No, 
it can’t not be de lil’ chil’ in dis wil’ 
place ; it can’t not be.” But soon, 
M'sieur, I fin’ it was. I come on dat lil’ 
chil’ lie dere in de snow, wit hees small 
snow-shoe on de feet an’ hees bow an’ 


arrow tight in de han’. By gar, I was 
jus’ in time, for he was near freeze to 
death. 

De ol’ voyageur know w’at do in such 
case, eh, M’sieur? an’ soon wit hees lil’ 
body wrap in my blouse I press him 
‘gainst my heart beat so wil’ an’ carry 
him to my cabin. Oh, you can never 
un’erstan’ how I feel to have in my 
arms dat boy! You has never had your 
heart break wit pain for love, nor has 
you live far from de sweet voice an’ sof’ 
ways of chil’ren while you ever long to 
feel deir lil’ clingin’ arm ’roun you neck. 
Such fierce love come in my heart as I 
press him ’gainst my lonely breas’, an’ 
I t’ink: 

“ Now never shall he leave me. He 
has been put in my way to bring some 
lil’ joy at las’ into my life. I have been 
rob ever; now my turn has come to 
rob.” 

When we are in de lil’ cabin, an’ he 
has some food, he begin talk so nice, an’ 
I t’ink I can never watch him ’nough, 


“my eye was so greedy; he run ’bout an’ 


look at de skin on de floor, de claws of 
de grizzly hang on de wall, de head of 
de “ big horn ”—all de t’ing de man like 
me can have. 

Many time I take him in my arm an’ 
kiss him, hees lil’ roun’ cheek, his soft 
baby han’, an’ de fat leg in deir red 
wool stockin’ some woman’s have knit. 
Baugh! I wasn’t going to let t’oughts of 
his modder make pain in my heart. 
Who ever can t’ink dat de rough mans 
like me can feel—who has ever spare 
my heart, even when it was bruise an’ 
sore ? 

While he play an’ laugh an’ talk tome 
de devil was inside me an’ say ever: 

“You has fin’ dis chil’; keep him— 
you has fin’ him ; keep him.” 

Me, I plan how I go ’way off in de 
Selkirk an’ be de guide to de mans w’at 
come hunt de big game. Dere no one 
find us, I feel sure, but firs’ I mus’ meet 
dat Gregoire an’ kill him like I would 
dat t’ief, de wolverine. 

Byme-by dat lil’ chil’ begin say he 
want to go to “ Maman,” an’ me, I take 
him on de knee while de ragout cook on 
de fire, an’ tell him he have no more 
“ Maman.” 

He open de eye wide an’ look at me 
as I say: 

“ You is my lil’ boy now, an’ you mus’ 
never say de name you has been call by 
—hush! I don’ not want hear it. Now 
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you is Antoine—you hear, lil’ one ?—An- 
toine.”’ 

She was call Antoinette, an’ I t’ink 
firs’ of de name I has love. 

De lil’ boy, he put hees arm ’roun my 
neck an’ he sob: “I want my Maman! 
I want my J/aman /” 

Well, for make him t’ink of somet’ing 
else I begin ask him question, an’ he 
tell me dis lil’ story: 


‘I CAME ON DAT LIL’ CHIL’ LIE 


“ Mon pere, he have gone hunt, an’ he 
ain’ never come home. Jaman, she 
cry an’ look ever t’rough de window. 
To-day when she make some ga/ettes I 
hear her say: ‘ Dis is de las’ of de flour, 
an’ we have not'ing else for eat in de 
house. Oh, why have we come so far 
from de neighbors?’ an’ she cry more 
hard. 
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“Me, I is great big man now, mon 
pere he tell me so some day, an’I t’ink I 
mus’ take my bow an’ arrows, ’cause 
papa have de gun, an’ go kill de deer an’ 
de bird. I laugh when I t’ink how glad 
will be Zaman when I bring dem to her. 

“Well, soon J/aman she mus’ get 
some wood for de fire an’ dere is none 
split. When I see her take de axe out- 
side I climb to de shelf over de stove 


DERE IN DE SNOW.” ( f. 452.) 


an’ take down dose fine moccasin papa 
have bring me from deInjun. You see, 
M’sieur, how beautiful wit bead. Ever 
dey has been on dat shelf for ornament 
where we can look at dem. Den I reach 
on de wall for my bow an’ arrow, an’ 
outside de door I tie on de snow-shoe. 
M’sieur mus’ see howI can run on dem; 
papa say mos’ as fas’ as he can. DenI 
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go outside where de fores’ is all ’roun 
our house, like yours, M’sieur. 

“Well, I t'ink I see de track in de 
snow, an’ I follow it, oh, so ver’ far, an’ 
den I was get col’ an’ hunger, an’ I don’ 
never see dose deer, nor some bird. Den 
I t'ink I go home an’ get warm, an’ I 
can come ’gain for hunt, but I can’t see 
my house an’ I call Maman, Maman !” 

Jus’ as he cry dose words so strong 
an’ loud as he can, de door was t’row 
open an’ a woman stagger in. She 
snatch dat lil’ child to her bres’, oh, I 
can’t never tell you how she pant an’ 
de wil’ word of love she sob. 

“T know all de time I was follow thy 
lil’ snowshoe track dat de good God 
would let me find thee,” shecry. “I 
knew even when I fall in de deep snow 
an’ can scarce walk more I was so out of 
breath, dat I would have strength to 
go to thee. When I sink to de waist 


in de snow drift I say: ‘Oh, Sainte 
Vierge, thou wilt help me in this drefful 
fores’ wherever I am so ’fraid. Thou 
wilt not again tear from my heart its 
hap’ness.’ An’ I beg her tosave thee, an’ 
to give me strength to take thee once 
more in my arm. Ah, lil’ one, let us 


togedder thank the holy modder w’at 
save thee,” an’ she fall on her knees. 

“ But, chere Maman,” say dat lil’ boy, 
“it was not the Sainte Vierge w’at save 
me, it was de good M’sieur, voz/a,” an’ 
he run to me. 

For de firs’ time de woman’s great 
black eye turn on me, an’ she gave, oh, 
such sharp cry: “ Baptiste, Baptiste,” 
an’ sink to de floor. 

Ah! on’y den I know who was de 
modder of dis lil’ child—it was ’Toin- 
nette. 

My heart was ver’ hard, for widout 
pity I look down on dat womans, on de 
t’in white face wit de hair all hang over 
it, an I t'ink: ‘“ Now is de hour of my 
revenge, God has send dese peoples into 
my han’s.” 

But when dat lil’ boy t’row heeself 
by hees modder an’ cry ’cause she lie so 
still an’ don’ not speak to him, my heart 
don’ feel hard no more. 

“‘M’sieur, oh, good M’sieur,” he cry as 
ke run to mean’ pull my han’. “You 
} as saved me from de bad bears in de 

res’, now come make Maman, ma chére 
Maman, talk to her lil’ boy.” 

Ah, w’at power lie in de sweet voice 
of a lil’ child! De mos’ savage mans 
have de love of Heaven in de heart, an’ 
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de chil’rens is on’y angel wit fat legs 
an’ dirty lil’ face, eh, M’sieur? Well, 
‘gain I snatch dat lil’ boy in my arm, 
an’ kiss many times ’Toinnette’s son— 
an’ I ain’ shamed to say it—I was cry 
more hard dan was he. 

After dat I was do all I can for dat 
poor girl w’at look so starve an’ sad an’ 
still. De devil dat have live in me so 
long was exorcise by dat baby kiss. 

Soon ’Toinnette, she open dose big 
eyes, an’ look at me ver’ much ’fraid. 

“Ts you de real Baptiste?” she say, 
an’ de voice shiver a lil’. 

“Ves, ’Toinnette, I is Baptiste who 
you t’ought was drown.” 

“Ah,” she sigh, “I t’ought I was 
dream, ‘cause in de daylight no ghost 
are.” 

Well, M’sieur, I is never forget be 
hospitable, an’ I see how weak was she 
an’ tire, an’ soon dat vagout was ready 
an’ we all try eat. Den the lil’ boy fall 
‘sleep on my knee, an’ ’Toinnette she 
talk to me jus’ as we be ever frien’, 

She tol’ me how Gregoire was ever 
restless after dey was marry, an’ move, 
move. He was drunk an’ fight wit 
ever one, but he try be ver’ kind to her 
an’ hees lil’ child. At las’-he get in so 
much trouble in ever’ settlement where 
dey have gone dat he tell her one day 
dat he was comin’ here an’ take up 
some free land, where he be far from 
de drink an’ companion wit whom he 
ever get in trouble. 

Den she tell me "bout deir lil’ cabin 
in dis fores’ on’y few miles from me—I 
mus’ t’ink as she say dis: 

“God have guide me here so close to 
dis Gregoire w’at have try to be my 
murderer. I has live to punish him, 
an’ now de time have come,” an’ my 
heart near burst wit joy. 

“T is goin’ in de fores’,” say I, “ while 
you lie by you’ boy on dose skin an’ get 
rest. You is all exhaust’, ’Toinnette,” 
an’ I reach for my gun on de wall. 

De tear was shine in her eye, as she 
take my han’ an’ say wit de voice dat 
was sob : 

“Promise me, Baptiste, dat never will 
you try hurt dat poor Gregoire if you 
see him. God have punish him an’ 
make him suffer even more dan you 
have suffer.” 

Ah, dat was hard t’ing to ask of me 
who have all dese year t’ink in day an’ 
in night of de joy an’ de vengeance of 
such meeting. Who have come here 
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all dese mile from de Nort’ jus’ ’cause I 
nas hear dat false frien’ was somewhere 
on de Saskatchewan. Ah! ’Toinnette 
could never know how much she ask, 
but I look down on dat lil’ child asleep, 
an’ I t’'ink de mans I hate is ees fadder ! 

Yes, I promise her—how can I help 
it when ’Toinnette—’Toinnette wid de 
tear in de eye—have ask me! 

When I leave her I was feel all trem- 
ble up inside. I hardly know ’nough 
to tie on my snow-shoe. I don’ notice 
where I go—I jus’ walk, an’ feel bad, 
an’ I t’ink. 

‘Taint no use for me to try do one 
ting in dis worl’; my hap’ness dat I 
have plan was steal from me by de man 
I was love bes’, an’ de revenge I was 
hug like one real joy dat is steal from 
me by de womans I love de bes’! Well, 
M’sieur, I feel as t’ough I has not’ing 
to live for. For de firs’ time I look up 








as I t'ink dis, an’ I see dat I is at de 
“run-way ” where I has met dat strange 
mans. By gar, sir, as I t’ink of how he 
has screech and run I t’ink I wish I had 
see hees face, an’, by gar, I would never 
need make dat promise to ’Toinnette. 
I would have kill him den, for xow I 
was sure it was Gregoire. 

I was keep on walk ver’ fas’, for I 
was much excite; and pretty soon I 
saw an ol’ wool mitten lie frozen to de 
snow near de edge of a lil’ ravine. I 
don’ know why I have look over, but I 
did, an’ den I pull off my snow-shoe an’ 
climb down. 

Why have I. do dat? ’Cause I wit 
my sharp eye have see somet’ing on de 
rock below. M’sieur, when I go back 
to dat poor ’Toinnette I mus’ tell her 
she was widow! I have foun’ de man 
w’at try kill me, de robber of my trap, 
an’ my false frien’ Gregoire. 
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HIRL andclick of sprocket and chain, 
Shimmer and flash of steel, 
Throb of pedal, and saddle-creak, 
This is the Song of the Wheel. 
Think you, you of the shoulder-shrug, you of 
the scornful glance, 
That Iam only the season’s fad, slipped into 
vogue by chance, 
Toy of the moment’s childish whim, ’til next 
year’s fancy? Nay, 
Iam the balanced, whirling, swift, still Spirit 
of To-day. 


Tyrant am I of the woodland road; Mercury 
of the street, 

Slipping soundless athwart the rush, fragile, 
elusive, fleet, 

Whispering over the asphalt, ghost-like I glide 
through the Park, 

Flickering my firefly light along the driveways 
in the dark. 


They know me in the far defiles where Kurdish 
bandits wait, 

You may trace the curve of my serpent’s track 
through Bagdad’s storied gate, 


Across their stretches gray, the Persians watch 
me gleam, 

To the endless sleep their cities keep I come, a 
disturbing dream. 


Where’er the sun my cobweb strands (spun- 
wire of spoke) hath kissed 

The annaled praise of feudal days hath faded 
like a mist. 

Flight of machine where once was seen knight- 
errant brave and gay ! 

Ah! yes, I am the whirling, swift, still Spirit 
of To-day. 


Pleasure hath drunk the draught of haste, and 
learned to laugh to scorn 

All the sauntering ease and free of a leisured 
age outworn. 

Tense she speeds! Imperative her clanging 
summons ring ! 

Jam the Spirit of, To-day—and I am Pleasure’s 
King. 


Whirl and click of sprocket and chain 
Shimmer and flash of steel, 

Throb of pedal and saddle-creak, 
This is the Song of the Wheel. 


GrorGE LyNDE RICHARDSON. 





CROSS-COUNTRY RIDING 
IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


By Henry G. Tinsley. 


—) FR is siormot eaves 


is a form of eques- 

trian sport, gener- 

ally participated 

in by the young men 

and women of Southern 

California. In the winter 

months, when the army 

of tourists and 

health seekers 

from the Eastern 

States lives tem- 

porarily in the 

land of fruits and 

flowers, large 

parties eagerly 

follow it. It is to 

the sport-loving 

Californian what 

fox-hunting is to 

the hard riders of the older East and 

Southeast. Many people who have fol- 

lowed hounds in England and the 

United States enthusiastically assert 

that no field sport surpasses in variety 

of scenery, vigor of riding and excite- 
ment a genuine rabbit-chase. 

The season of rabbit-chasing begins 
in Southern California in October and 
ends some time in early March, when 
the ranchmen plant their broad areas to 
grain and set up notices of no tres- 
pass. The country in the hunt season is 
the most beautiful in the world. The 
warm summer is past, the rains have 
fallen, the face of Nature has been 
washed, the brooks from the mountain 
cafions are once more gurgling with 
water, and all vegetation has had a 
thrill of new life under the freshening 


showers. The orange and lemon groves 
with their deep olive foliage cleansed, 
glisten in the clear sun as if varnished. 

As far as the eye can reach across the 
‘valleys there are waving masses of color; 
broad sweeps of the rich yellow of wild 
poppies, areas of flowering cactus, 
clumps of golden-rod and eschscholtzia, 
and enormous beds, acres wide, of mar- 
guerites, wild heliotrope, lupines and 
geranium. Hedges of green cypress, of 
a score of varieties of roses and of laur- 
estine extend up and down the road- 
ways in every direction as lines of de- 
marcation between the holdings. 

Hundreds of cottages, the homes of 
ranchmen and fruit-growers, literally 
embowered amid tangled masses of the 
rarest climbing roses, and all manner 
of fragrant, blossoming vines, dot the 
landscape, and appear at a distance like 
stupendous bouquets of roses. To the 
north and east the Sierras rear them- 
selves thousands of feet high, their 
tugged sides and snow-capped peaks 
adding to the picturesqueness of the 
scene. Away to the west are the tossing 
blue waves of the Pacific. To the south 
are the foothills, now green as emerald, 
with fields of alfalfa and alfileria. The 
air comes as soft as a caress from the 
ocean, and the heavens are for days ata 
time an azure peculiar to a California 
sky. 

en of the numerous rabbit-chasing 
clubs in Los Angeles or Santa Barbara 
counties has fixed upon a day for a hunt. 
The secretary sends out invitations to a 
score of ladies and gentlemen to join in 
the pleasure of following the hounds. 
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The trysting-place is a well-known 
mesa, a mile or so from town, and the 
hour is probably seven a.m. The morn- 
ing is clear and cool. 

As the moment for the start ap- 
proaches, the saddles are cinched tighter, 
the last whiffs of pipe or cigarette are 
hastily taken, and the dogs are called 
up. There is a moment of silence as 
each person gathers reins in hand, and, 
with foot in stirrup, awaits the signal 
for the start. The master of hounds 
blows a sharp musical toot on a silver 
horn. Ina second the dogs are off like 
rockets, while the riders, amid a jan- 
gling of heavy Mexican spurs and bridle 
chains, start down the mesa, following 
the master of hounds at a rapid rate. 

Under the direction of the master of 
hounds and his assistants the party 
spreads out, covering, perhaps, a quar- 
ter of a mile. The horses settle down 
to steady pace. The hounds keep sev- 
eral hundred feet ahead, now and then 
stopping and looking wistfully around, 
then moving on again. The riders 
move across a field of barley stubble, 
and through a grove of live oaks, and 
then the hounds lead the way across an 
upland of olive trees. A turn is made 
to the left, and the party rides quickly 
over a mile or so of broad adobe coun- 
try road lined by giant palm trees, close 
beside one of the historic and lonely 
Franciscan missions of the last century. 
Beyond is a seeming boundless area of 
alfalfa and barley fields, now barren 
since the summer harvest. 

A small muddy-gray animal has 
darted from the brush under the front 
horses. For a second the apparition is 
startling to those of the party, who are 
having their first ride after the hounds. 
The creature has an inquisitive head, a 
pair of enormous black-tipped ears, 
erect and rakish. For a fraction of a 
moment the rabbit stands, and then by 
leaps of ten and twelve feet each, it 
shoots forward in full view of all. The 
hounds follow in pursuit like mad, the 
horses plunge forward, and every one is 
fired with zest and excitement. The 
field is now away fast and furious. 

All the dogs gradually close in upon 
the jack-rabbit, and the irresistible cry, 
“hi, hi, hi!” goes up and down the line 
of riders. The rabbit, an experienced 
old fellow, begins the run as if he had 
been seeking just such sport. He leaps 


four or five feet in the air to clear a 
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bowlder or to skim a piece of chaparral. 
One almost believes he could hop over a 
whole country if really hard pressed. 
For a few hundred yards he goes ina 
straight line, never diverging for any 
obstruction. The dogs are exerting 
every muscle, and glide along through 
the short vegetation like animated ar- 
rows. Such sinuosity, such grace were 
never betterseen in animals. The pace 
is a hard one for novices, but other 
riders are taking everything. Narrow 
arroyas are jumped, fences are leaped 
with ease, and irrigation ditches are 
crossed at a bound. At the end of two 
miles several riders have fallen by the 
wayside, and are considering the old 
saw of discretion and the better part of 
valor. But most of the hunters are still 
going, and are well up with the hounds. 

The rabbit has stopped several times 
as if in actual ridicule of his pursuers, 
and now turning dashes at the horses, 
whose riders pull them on their 
haunches and take the new direction. 
Down into a hollow, or through an old 
river bed, now across a vineyard they 
go. The rabbit slips under a horse’s 
feet, and a hound snaps at him while 
the horse rears and snorts. For a 
moment the jack is confused, and then 
is off again outdoing the dogs in dodg- 
ing, and at last saving himself from 
death by reaching a high mesa of scrub 
oaks and manzanita, after wearing out 
half-a-dozen horses and several hounds, 
and, as one old New England fox- 
hunter and cross-country rider says, 
providing more excitement than could 
be mustered in a dozen paper-chases. 

The panting dogs, with tongues ex- 
tending, seek the nearest irrigating 
ditch which is fed by the icy mountain 
streams. The riders halt their horses 
fora brief rest in the shade of umbrella 
trees about a ranch house. Nearly 
every one dismounts. By this time the 
ladies and gentlemen have lost much of 
their freshness and extreme neatness so 
noticeable an hour ago when the hunt 
started. White riding trousers are 
sadly soiled by rude contact with the 
hedges and the foliage of orchards ; 
several ladies’ riding habits are spotted 
with mud and discolored with the 
stains of wild flowers. One or two 
riders have suspicious earth stains 
across their shoulders, that cause gen- 
eral merriment. 

The master of hounds sounds his horn 
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again, and the field is away. This time 
the riders turn to the southeast, where 
there are smooth broad rural roads and 
fewer hedges. The route leads toward 
Santa Anita, the rural beauty spot and 
the “show” ranch of Los Angeles 
county. A veritable garden of Hesper- 
ides stretches away in every direction— 
a checker-board of vineyards, a lily farm 
with acres of snowy bloom, olive and 
prune orchards, orange groves, grain 
plots and mammoth patches of esch- 
scholtzias, daisies, bluebells and violets, 

In fifteen minutes another rabbit is 
started up in a heavy growth of wild 
heliotrope by a hound away off the left 
of the riders. The rabbit bounds ahead 
by several hundred feet, and is breaking 
away for adjacent cover, opening and 
shutting automatically like a jack-knife. 
Surely nothing on four feet ever traveled 
faster. The old fellow is not to have 
his own way long, for a dog that has 
many rabbits’ ears and scalps to his 
credit, does not waste his wind in the 
early part of the run, but wisely notices 
the direction the rabbit is taking and 
then starts upon a course which will 


head off the swift jack. 

“Watch out ! watch out!” shouts the 
master as the rabbit turns again, quick 
as a flash, and comes like a streak of 


gray right in front of the horses. The 
dogs are terribly excited, and as they 
dash under the very horses’ feet in close 
pursuit of the rabbit, two gentlemen 
are unhorsed. There is no time for more 
than a passing glance at the fellows 
scrambling to their feet, for the field is 
a hundred yards away. The horses have 
become thoroughly warmed up. They 
leap ditches‘and fences and tear through 
brush with as much spirit as the hounds. 
A lean, sagacious dog that has served a 
long apprenticeship has closed in upon 
his victim, and now by an adroit move- 
ment, that only a shrewd hound knows, 
the rabbit is intercepted just as it is 
about to plunge through a bunch of 
laurestine or seek refuge in a waving 
sea of wild mustard. 

The rabbit is caught—a vigorous 
shake by the dog and its life is ended. 
In a few seconds more the  hun- 
ters gather at the scene of the cap- 
ture. The gentleman who first seizes 
the dead rabbit, cuts off its long ears 
and presents them to the lady who has 
kept up with the hounds and is first “in 
at the death.” 
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After another rest for dogs and horses, 
and a few minutes of conversation, the 
field is off on another chase. Thus the 
runs are made in succession until the 
noon hour comes and the ears which are 
fastened to the girdles of the ladies 
number seven pairs. The master of the 
hounds has led the party seventeen 
miles from the starting-place. He has 
planned to finish the last run of the 
morning near the mouth of a cafion, 
where there is cooling shade beneath 
sycamore trees, among which a little 
stream of water twists and swirls on its 
way down into the valley. This has 
been previously fixed upon as the place 
for luncheon, and some older people and 
invited guests have come there in car- 
riages to watch the chase through field- 
glasses, and to have luncheon with the 
riders. 

The hampers of food are opened, and 
their contents arranged upon the tables 


beside the brook, where the shade is 


most inviting and the grass is heaviest. 
There are bunches of freshly picked 
carnations, roses and verbenas, garlands 
of wistaria and ivy geranium to decorate 
the tables, and a score or more of little 
bouquets for the ladies and gentlemen. 
All the riders bring to the luncheon ap- 
petites thoroughly sharpened by the 
exhilaration of the past few hours. Sit- 
ting there in the coolness of the svca- 
more grove two jolly hours are passed. 

The chief pleasure of following a pack 
of greyhounds across country lies mainly 
in the variety. The dogs are models of 
grace, beauty and intelligence, and the 
rider, despite the speed, finds more 
actual enjoyment than in hunting with 
fox hounds. 

The greyhound, notwithstanding some 
writers, is most intelligent and affection- 
ate, and in a short run often makes re- 
markable exhibitions of shrewdness and 
rare judgment of topographical condi- 
tions. The more finely bred greyhounds 
have rarely a good sense of smell ; they 
depend upon their marvelously accu- 
rate eyes, and when once the game is in 
sight their extraordinary speed should 
enable them to capture it. One dog, a 
beauty of her type, has tactics of her 
own. When she has lost sight of her 
game in brush or tall grass, she occa- 
sionally leaps high above the cover, and 
while suspended a second she looks 
quickly about and sees the waving of 
the grass caused by the fleeing form. 
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By repeating this maneuver, she is en- 
abled to locate the rabbit until it is 
again forced to the open. 

After luncheon and a restful smoke 
the sport begins anew. There are but 
half adozen more runs. The riders are 
now even more excited and reckless. 
The horses catch the spirit of the thing 
as good horses will. The hounds dart 
this way and that, while the riders, wild 
with enthusiasm urge the pack with 
ringing calls. It isthe last spurt. The 
rabbit, after a gallant effort, is seized 


from behind by a blue dog, and tossed, 
dead or dying, into the air. 

The master of the hounds blows a 
signal that the last run of the afternoon 
is finished, and the last trophy ears are 
had. The field slowly rides back to 
town. The sun is dipping in the dim- 
pling blue of the Pacific and the rough 
and rugged sides of mountains are 
bronzed with the rays of sunshine. 
Even the most tired among the riders 
enjoys the panorama of royal scenery 
which graces the homeward route. 





TO ONE WHO WRITES OF PLEASANT THINGS 


By Margaret Vandegrift. 


Thou gatherer of the simples plain and 
sweet, 
Which grow alike for all, in field and wood, 
Crushed by so many feet! 
Surely to thee the unseen winds must bring 
A rarer perfume, one of higher birth 
Than that of any flower the poets sing, 
Or herb that grows on earth. 


Rhos gat angel of the true and good ; 


For to how many weary hearts, and dumb, 
Thy cheery talk, as only meant for each, 

With its refreshing has most timely come ; 
A blessing crowns such speech. 

We take thy kindly hand, and forth we fare, 
Where herbs are sweet, and old-time flowers 

xTOW; 

With thee we gladly breathe the ‘ caller air,” 

And hear the waters flow. 


As in the old-time gardens thou hast found, 

Color was given to blooms which knew it 
not, 

By wise-like watering of the roots around— 
In the heart’s garden-spot. 

The blooms are colored as their thirst we slake ; 
If bitter, sullen, poisonous and mean 

The stream we pour about the roots, we make 
Ill weeds, nor sweet nor clean. 


So take us with thee to the wood and shore, 

Into God’s sunshine, where the free winds 
blow; 

To the great rocks where ocean surges roar ; 
Gladly we rise and go. : 

And take thou kindly from an unknown hand 
This blessing on thy happy, friendly way ; 

A little crown, from stony pasture-land, 
Of wild and rough-leaved bay. 





A BOHEMIAN COUPLE A-WHEELING 


THROUGH MIDDLE ENGLAND. 


By Alice Lee Mogue. 


(Concluded.) 


a cyclist, but he had the tour- 

ist’s spirit ; and as our eyes fell 

on his words in the Black Swan 
at Stratford-on-Avon, where we had ar- 
rived hot, tired and yearning for rest, 
they established between us a new bond 
of comradeship: “Toa homeless man 
[and temporarily we were homeless] 
who has ‘no spot on this wide world 
which he can truly call his own, there is a 
feeling of something like independence 
and territorial consequence, when, after 
a weary day’s travel, he kicks off his 
boots, thrusts his feet into slippers, and 
stretches himself before an inn fire. 
Let the world without go as it may ; let 
kingdoms rise or fall, so long as he has 
the wherewithal to pay his bill, he is, 
for the time being, the very monarch of 
all he surveys. The armchair is his 
throne, the poker is his scepter, and the 
little parlor, some twelve feet square, 
his undisputed empier. It is a morsel 
of certainty, snatched from the midst of 
the uncertainties of life ; itis asunny mo- 
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ment gleaming out kindly on a cloudy 
day ; and he who has advanced some way 
on the pilgrimage of existence knows the 
importance of husbanding even morsels 
and moments of enjoyment.” We had 
husbanded many a morsel of enjoyment 
on this trip, but there is a fly in every 
one’s honey, and ours lay in the trepida- 
tion with which I contemplated going 
to church (for it was Sunday when we 
arrived) in my bicycle suit. John, man- 
like, insisted it looked all right, and 
at five minutes to eleven, we joined the 
fashionable well-dressed throng, who 
are no doubt wondering to this day 
where we came from. We were soon 
at our ease, however, for in the rector 
we recognized an old friend, he having 
lectured at the Geographical Society in 
America for the benefit of the American 
memorial-window, to be placed in this 
very church, the burial-place of the 
“ Bard of Avon.” After service we re- 
newed our acquaintance. 

We walked through the old church- 
yard, and sat on the wall, with our feet 
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dangling down over the shallow stream, 
while we tried to realize we were really 
at the home of Shakespeare. 

After lunch at the Black Swan we 
visited the birthplace, and I was act- 
ually disappointed to find it so very 
like the pictures as to be a twice-told 
tale. Everywhere abroad this thought 
recurs, and you say to yourself, “I feel 
as if I had seen it all before.” The faith- 
ful camera does its work so well that 
the reality is nothing but a large realiza- 
tion of the view we are familiar with. 

The Memorial and Anne Hathaway’s 
cottage are so much written of that they 
require no notice, and another hour saw 
us on our way once more. 

We were glad when at last arrived at 
Evesham and dismounted, but Evesham 
Hotel prices savored of extortion, of 
which we would have none, and so we 
remounted and rode on. 

As if to reward us, the road outside 
the town afforded. a most delightful 
coast, and down we flew without any 
exertion, into a little hamlet of crooked 
lanes and _ straw-thatched one-story 
houses. There was but one place to 
stop, so we had notrouble in making 
our selection ; and there we had a good 


dinner, and our landlady gave us the 
best room in the house, with many ex- 
clamations that they were “but com- 
mon folks,” and that it wasn’t good 
enough for “a real lady!” Bless her 
heart, she did not know how much bet- 
ter it was than the real lady had had, 
and was to have, many a time before 
she reached home. 

Next morning we were on our way 
early, with the best wishes of our host- 
ess, her husband and his friends. The 
news of the two Americans at the 
“Pub” had gone the rounds, and we 
had quite a crowd of rustics to see us 
off. A small dog, with whom I had be- 
come friends, joined the assembled com- 
pany at the door of the “‘ Pub,” wagging 
his tail by way of adieu. 

Cheltenham, a pretty city of fine trees 
and well-built houses, was the next place 
we visited, but only to procure photo- 
graphic film, which was secured after 
endless trouble in hunting up the chem- 
ist,—for photo-supplies are sold only in 
drug-stores,—then it was love’s labor 
lost, for the film bought as “ undated 
but perfectly fresh” proved to be dated 
inside—four years old—and useless. 

So we rode on by smiling grange and 
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farm and hall, with passing glances at 
the bare bones of many a past grandeur, 
to Gloucester, where we rested awhile 
and visited the cathedral, one of the 
finest in England. The scenery in the 
neighborhood is delightful. 

Before continuing our journey through 
Stroud, and crossing a stream, on a small 
bridge, we passed on to Nailsworth, on 
the opposite side of the stream, and be- 
gan what proved to be the very hard- 
est climb we were to have. It was night 
and quite dark before we were again 
able to mount. We had to toil upward, 
seemingly hour after hour, pushing our 
wheels before us. Ourone reward was, 
while resting on the mountainside, to 
watch one of the most beautiful sun- 
sets seen in England. Far, far below, 
we could see the small village we had 
passed long before, lying in the valley, 
by the little stream. 

Night quickly settled down before we 
reached the top, and then nothing was 
to be found in the way of a public house; 
so on and on we rode, until at last, tired 
out completely, we came to a small iso- 
lated inn, that seemed indeed a haven 
of rest. 

Only one little window of the long, 
rambling building showed a light, but 
without misgivings we dismounted with 
relief, for the place was of asize to have 
sheltered a small army. 

The night was dark, and there was 
something weird in the echo of John’s 
brisk knock upon the old door. The 
windows stared at me, with their vacant 
sashes reflecting back, from the dark- 
ness within the fitful light of our cycle- 
lamps. The whole length of the road 
was silent and deserted, and the old inn 
seemed uninhabited, for even the one 
light had completely disappeared. Again 
and again John woke the echoes inthe old 
house by his raps on the door, before at 
last the sounds of falling chains, and the 
grating of the key in the lock proved 
that some one had decided to answer. 

The great door swung on its rusty 
hinges, and through the aperture ap- 
peared a fresh and round English face. 
The face belonged to a comely young 
woman, who eyed us in mute astonish- 
ment, as John asked if we could have 
accommodations for the night. 

“ Hi peeped hout, an’ Hi seen the lady, 
or Hinever would er hopened the door,” 
she told us frankly. ‘“ Me farther is 
away to-night, han Hi never hopens at 


night—for no one ever do come hafter 
nightfall.” 

“Can you let us have a room?” asked 
John, anxious to get settled. 

“No. We hain’t got one.” 

“Haven’t got one!” cried John. 
“ Why, surely in all this big place you 
can find a room for my wife and me?” 

But she hastened to explain that the 
building was uninhabitable, except the 
few rooms used by her father and her- 
self, and confessed that they had no 
beds but their own. 

Our dismay increased when she told 
us that we must go back down the 
mountain, up which we had so long and 
patiently climbed, for there was no inn 
to be found in any other direction for 
ten miles. 

Go back a step I wouldn’t listen to, 
and proposed starting forward at once, 
since it seemed we must—there being 
no alternative. 

The English woman listened to John’s 
side of the question, and to his statement 
that I was too tired out to have him 
dream of letting me, for the day’s run 
had been a hard one. I think she 
thought he was the best and kindest 
husband she had ever known, for she 
told me as much afterwards ; and cer- 
tain it is that she took us in, and gave 
us her own bed—I know not where she 
stowed away her old father when he 
came in later. 

We had many queer little chambers, 
many funny old beds, many rooms 
that no camera on earth could ever do 
justice to; but of all we encountered, 
this little low-ceilinged room in the de- 
serted old “ White Horse Inn,” a crum- 
bling remnant of the coaching days, was 
the most unique. 

Miss Malor, for that was the cheery 
female’s name, left John down-stairs in 
the sitting-room while she took me up 
to see the room, with many protesta- 
tions that they were only common folks, 
and knew they had nothing fit for a 
lady, as she led the way up a stone 
staircase steep and narrow, carrying a 
candle that I feared every moment 
would flicker out and leave us in the 
dark. 

The room was reached by crossing a 
garret, where “ Dad” slept, she told me ; 
and the room she occupied adjoined with 
a door between, but as this had neither 
catch nor lock, it might as well have 
had none as far as exclusiveness went. 
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She warned me to walk carefully “ for 
the floor’s a bit uneven,” and so it proved 
to be, in fact so much so that it was with 
some trouble I stood upright, and made 
my way after her to inspect the great 
uncanny chamber. A high four-poster 
stood with difficulty in a corner, for 
its posts seemed to bear the whole weight 
of the ceiling, that, cracked, stained and 
broken, seemed in momentary danger of 
falling if the old bedstead had relaxed 
its support. The walls were as bulged 
and billowy as the ceiling and floor, and 
the room was damp. Ona high chest of 
drawers a brass clock of a bygone age 
still ticked in the sepulchral gloom that 
the one candle faintly illuminated ; and 
a broken and mildewed mirror in what 
had been once a handsome gilt frame, 
reflected in fragments the odd chamber 
and a pair of frightened eyes that did 
not belong to the placid Miss Malor. 

I had a childish wish to catch hold of 
my companion’s dress as a child does 
who fears he may be left alone in the 
dark, but resisted, and listened to the 
good soul’s quaint talk of the old coach- 
ing days in her grandfather’s and great- 
grandfather's time, when the inn had 
been in all its glory, and the guest- 
rooms and stalls for the horses in the 
crumbling stable outside, all filled. 

I examined the bed, wondering if any 
amount of covering could warm us in 
such a damp, moldy room, which was 
chill, in spite of the summer night; and 
selfishly accepted an offer from Miss 
Malor of an extra comfort,— knowing 
that “my good man” and I would be 
chilled to the bone without it, before 
morning. 

Dreams of the most frightful char- 


acter visited me all night as I tossed * 


among the hills and hollows of the straw 
mattress; but the morning sunlight came 
in early, and the old room was trans- 
formed with life and glow, as the little 
casement windows were opened by my 
eager hands to let in the fresh, pure air 
that fluttered the gay cotton curtains, 
and seemed fragrant with the odor of 
new-mown hay. 

A good breakfast of ham and new- 
laid eggs, bread and butter and tea,— 
they had no coffee,—was placed for us 
on the table in the sitting-room, while 
Dad had his, I suspect, as usual, in the 
kitchen. On putting on our bags, we 
discovered that Dad had risen early, 
and given our steeds a well-deserved 


and much-needed cleaning. Our kind 
friends, the Malors, refused anything 
extra for all the trouble we had been, 
but finally Miss Malor was persuaded to 
accept, surreptitiously, a sixpence, for 
the old man, to get Dad a glass of ale— 
at his own bar—to drink our health in. 

Our next mile-post said “ Twenty- 
two miles—Bath,” which was indeed 
good news, so, quite rested and re- 
freshed, we bowled along, enjoying 
every mile of the way, and rejoicing 
that we were alive, and had youth and 
health. 

“What a coast we shall have going 
down !” I had exclaimed many times as 
we climbed up and up the day before. 
A coast we did have, indeed, and one 
that was one too many for me. It was 
really down the side of a mountain. 
Having gleefully perched my feet up 
on the coasters, I, without a fear or 
thought of danger, told John to catch 
me if he could, as my wheel, released 
from the brake, shot forward like an 
arrow, flying down the road that wound 
round and round towards the valley 
below. 

Very soon the momentum necessi- 
tated a firm hold on the brake, as the 
wheel almost leaped downward, and 
then a feeling of fear crept into my 
heart as I saw that the road ahead be- 
came more and more precipitous—and 
yet I now had the brake on with all my 
power; but the cycle still went forward 
with terrific speed. “ What shall 1 do!” 
I thought, helplessly, as my cramped 
fingers almost refused to keep their hold 
longer on the brake. “John, she’s get- 
ting away from me!” I cried, in terror; 
“T can’t hold the brake much longer!” 

John quickly let his wheel go, without 
the brake, and it shot forward madly ; 
and then, springing from the saddle— 
a leap worthy of a trained acrobat— 
he threw himself in front of my run- 
away steed and grasped me in his arms 
as I was whirling past. The shock un- 
seated me and almost knocked him 
down, but there I was all safe and 
sound ; and just ahead, at a sharp turn 
in the road, the two wheels lay on the 
grass, waiting their riders. _ 

For five minutes or so I was afraid to 
mount, having quite lost my nerve; but 
it soon returned, and, in spite of warn- 
ings from John that he wouldn’t prom- 
ise to be so successful again, we were 
once more coasting, but this time 
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THE ROUND TOWER WINDSOR. 
warily, with a sharp lookout for danger 
ahead. Such was our entry into Bath. 

Bath is a city well worth a visit. The 
abbey church has an old, carved stone 
front, representing angels climbing 


up and down a ladder, to and from’ 


heaven—the effect is comical, as many 
of the angels have no nose and only one 
mutilated wing; and there are a num- 
ber of headless ones, besides numerous 
stray wings and feet belonging to no one 
in particular—there are the remains, 
in Bath, of the old Roman baths, con- 
structed eighteen centuries ago for the 
luxury of the legions of the mighty em- 
pire. The old pool is still intact, so are 
portions of the beautiful columns that 
once graced the spot. In duty bound, 
we visited the “ Pump Room” and drank 
a glass of the famous hot-spring water 
that has brought salva- 
tion and health to twen- 
ty centuries, and how 
many more we know 
not. Many visitors were 
met being wheeled 
through the city in 
their comfortable bath- 
chairs, looking like in- 
valids, whether they 
were or not. 

Bath is built right on 
the mountain-side, and 
I have a great admi- 
ration for the sturdy 
legs of the Bathites, 
who climb to their mid- 
day dinner, and again 
atnight. “Nob” Hill, in 
San Francisco, is a level 
plain compared with it, 





and I prefer the round trip 
on foot to the top of Wash- 
ington’s Monument in the 
Federal capital to ever go- 
ing up there again. 

Architecturally Bath is 
very striking, many its 
streets, squares and cres- 
cents being bold and uni- 
form in design, and appro- 
priate in situation.. The 
classic age of Queen Anne 
seems yet to linger in the 
very stones; as indeed it 
does in reminiscence. 
Bath in its hey-day was 
both Athens and Saratoga, 
a singular compound of 
high dames and _ literary 
giants, of wits and actors, of authors 
and artists, poets and beaux. Pope and 
Sheridan, Dr. Johnson and Fielding, 
Goldsmith and Garrick, Nash and 
Gainsborough and a host of other of 
the men and women who moved the 
world to mirth through two centuries, 
jostle the elbows of the mind at every 
street corner. 

Our day and night in Bath was quite 
a rest, and we felt the better for it as 
we turned our wheels toward Windsor. 
Nothing of note was seen until we 
arrived at Reading and saw a number 
of Eton lads, who looked so Dickensish 
they might have been some of Cruik- 
shank’s own specimens. Small boys 
strutting about in tall beavers with 
bobbed-off coats, looking for all the 
world like tailless sparrows. It is 
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characteristic of things English that 
hoary Eton to-day so full of life and 
youth, owes its foundation and its in- 
come to the foresight and benevolence 
of a pious king whose bones have re- 
posed nigh five centuries within the 
Chancel of Westminster Abbey. 

We arrived at Windsor in due time to 
inspect the famous castle, and to walk 
through the beautiful grounds, and 
down to the river Thames, from which 
point the view on page 464 is taken. 
The situation of Windsor Castle is sug- 
gestive of its history: first a refuge 
and a look-out; next a feudal strong- 
hold, and after centuries of enrichment 
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over the walls into the beautiful grounds 
below, and following the road as it lay 
spread out before us like a narrow rib- 
bon, until it dwindled away in the dis- 
tance. On the pretty river were many 
small boats, and here, as everywhere in 
England, a number of young girls and 
lads were rowing up and down the 
stream. 

Once more we mounted our stecds of 
metal, with happy hearts indeed, for we 
now were very close to our real destina- 
tion, towards which we had been ped- 
aling ever since we left Liverpool, al- 
though by a circuitous route,—the great 
and only London! Sacred to wheelmen 
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from the genius of the passing ages, 
the peaceful home of a monarch whose 
constitutional rights and limitations are, 
like itself, the outcome of experience 
and, though stable and useful, derive 
some of their charms from age. 

The Queen is not at Windsor more 
than half the year, but the whole castle 
is in readiness for the royal owner at 
any moment.. The Memorial to her 
ever-lamented Albert is very hand- 
some, and the magnificent furnishings, 
vases, and malachite ornaments, etc., 
with which the castle is filled, delight 
those tourists who are pleased with such 
things. Weenjoyed, rather, wandering 
around the battlements, and looking 


as the home of the pneumatic tire : tho’ 
it is scarcely to be credited that but 
seven years have passed since the 
first rude samples were shown at the 
Stanley Show, then held amidst the 
sylphlike beauties of the near-by Crystal 
Palace. 

As the sun was going down, two 
American-Bohemian wheelmen rode in 
triumph into the great hive of human- 
ity, feeling they had well earned the 
week’s rest they were now to have in 
the world-renowned city, so crowded 
with the richest treasures of art, science 
and history. Theslow English yeoman 
and the quiet lanes are forgotten, the 
sleepy little inns and the babbling 
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streams meandering through the green 
meadows are behind us; here is a new 
world, quite unlike the other,—and here, 
too, is another style of Englishman, as 
quick, active, restless, money-getting, 
and money-spending as any of our own 
kindred in the States. 

We are almost dazed by the sudden 
roar and clamor, after our days of rural 


quiet and tranquillity. A sudden pleas- 
urable excitement fills our hearts with 
new joy, and amid the jostling hurry- 
burry, the maze of vehicles, the clamor 
of new sounds, and the tangle of lights 
and medley of strange objects—all 
combined in a roar that knows no ceas- 
ing—we fall asleep with the conscious- 
ness that this—is London ! 
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THE CRADLE OF THE PNEUMATIC TIRE, 


HOW WE WON ! 
A YARN OF THE SOLENT. 


By W. R. P. 


hear him complain,” warbled 

Fred, as we _ impatiently 

walked up and down the 
Southampton Pier one blowy evening ; 
and sure enough there he was, as usual 
haggling with acabman. All we heard 
distinctly was the sarcastic assurances 
from the Doctor that he only desired to 
pay for his ride, not to buy the horse 
and cab; and then he came towards us, 
a boy in his rear tottering under a huge 
basket, presumably of medicinal neces- 
saries. After favoring him with sundry 
quotations on the evil attendant upon 
unpunctuality, and being assured with 
irresistible unction and “on his honor 
as an officer and a gentleman,” it was 
entirely the fault of that Jehu and his 
horse, we hailed Jim to bring the dinghy 
alongside the steps. Now, our dinghy 
was a fine, wholesome fourteen - foot 


66 "T! the voice of the Doctor; I 


boat, but she required care in stowing, 
and if our friend the Doc, a feather- 
weight of two hundred and fifty pounds, 
had been invited by a careless stevedore 
to stow himself aft without previously 
trimming her “ by the head,” she would 
quietly have gone transom under. On 
the occasion of our first making this 
discovery I incurred the Doctor’s wrath 
by remarking that I thought his greatest 
beam was below the water-line. With 
care we now pulled off to our little ship, 
and without the aid of tackle Doc was 
safely got on deck. 

Down below in the handsome little 
cabin we were soon discussing some of 
the Doctor’s “ epiglottis lubricator,” and 
the great question how we were to keep 
the Cup, “as we bitterly thought of the 
morrow.” I may say now that our noble 
ship /essie, ten tons, according to the 
old “1730” rule, then fighting its last, 
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was one of the fearfully and wonder- 
fully made machines evolved by that 
rule which produced so many curiosities 
in the way of naval architecture, albeit, 
if not sacrilege to say so, I prefer the 
old long, lean, deep, all legs and wings 
craft of those days to the present “sau- 
cer on a fin.” She was forty-two feet 
water-line, seven feet three inches beam, 
and drew about eight feet, with a sail 
spread that would make a thirty-ton 
cruiser a handsome allowance. How- 
ever, /essie never voyaged from regatta 
to regatta, on a steamer’s deck. Manya 
long and trying passage did she make, 
and many a “dusting” did she give her 
owners. At the commencement of the 
season she had “faced the gun” on the 
Thames and east coast, and then made 
her way, following the crowd (aye, and 
often leading them) from port to port 
on the south and west coasts for the 
finish in the Scotch fun on the Clyde. 

Good old /ess, I can picture you now, 
your timbers rotting peacefully in a 
quiet little creek. Your owner, too, 
Jess, is now far away from the scene of 
your many triumphs; and you know, 
Jess, you were a terribly extravagant 
quean, but you were the pride of his 
heart, and did he ever complain? No, not 
even when in one single week you tore 
the clew of your mainsail, carried away 
a topmast, sprung a bowsprit, and split 
your best Sunday jib, and a brand-new 
suit, too, from the nautical “ Worth.” 

The cup now under discussion was a 
very fine challenge cup, the ownership 
of which was dependent upon its being 
won thrice by the same vessel. /ess had 
taken two of these events, the last with 
great éclat in a heavy wind and sea; 
but now we feared she would “meet 
her Waterloo” in the shape of a new 
craft, the Kate, who had already proved 
herself too heavy metal for /ess to tackle, 
and sadly we thought that without the 
aid of some special little cherub, or 
some wonderful fluke, we had but a poor 
show. Doc was intensely lugubrious ; 
even the gay Fred was not quite so 
“ devil-may-care”’ as usual, while I felt 
equally the seriousness of the case, 
Jess's reputation being as the apple of 
my eye. The mere value of the cup 
was not thought of, but to win it twice 
and geta fall from a newcomer at the 
third trial would be hard luck. After 
much useless talk we evolved our 
scheme. 


“What can I do to help?” says gal- 
lant old Doc. 

“ Well, you might be called on (being 
such a fairy) to go up and lace the top- 


sail, or, perhaps, I might send you out on 


the nose-pole to hank on the jib-topsail ; 
but on this occasion if you’ll promise to 
lay up to wind’ard as well as you can, 
we'll call it square.” 

Somewhere in the middle of the 
night I heard the rattle of chain and 
smiled softly, as I knew Dick wouldn’t 
be giving her more cable if it wasn’t 
blowing harder, and every roll she gave 
as the hard wind caught her lofty spars 
made me happier. 

About six o'clock Fred was yelling 
like a wild Indian down the companion, 
“ Get up, you lazy imps, and have a dip; 
there’s wind enough to blow the legs 
off aniron pot.” This was good news. 
After a swim we had breakfast, and I 
told the boys to make a good one, as we 
couldn’t tell how long it would be before 
we should get any more. 

I went on deck and explained my 
plan to Dick and Jim, and what I 
wanted of them. Then we watched the 
preparations of our three competitors. 

Two of them, whom I will call Dawn 
and Rose, we already had the measure 
of on many a well-fought day, and in 
this weather we had no fear of either. 
Kate and we had met only twice before, 
and on both occasions her gear had 
given out; but we had seen enough to 
know if all held she was too good for 
us. They all had topmasts housed, and 
the skipper of the new ship was getting 
his first reef down. “Good ! boys,” said I. 
“Our old scow can stand up to her whole 
mainsail, anyway, if it don’t come on 
hotter than this.” 

We got our covers off and topmast 
struck, and Dick arranged that the heel- 
rope should lead aft to a cleat where I 
could tend it myself from the steering 
well. Getting our anchor we ratched 
around under mainsail and jib, just to 
loosen her joints, as Fred said. 

Fred was merrily whistling something 
about the girl he left behind him (I 
mentally wondered which one), but the 
Doctor was still mournfully inclined, 
and his musical efforts were of the 
inspiriting style of the Dead March in 
“ Saul.” 

At 10:30 the preparatory gun went 
off. I was gilling /essze about till the 
last quarter, when I gave her her head, 
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and bore up for the line on starboard 
tack, her covering board under and she 
going like a torpedo boat. With a cheer, 
we were over first and to wind’ard, be- 
sides having the ineffable satisfaction of 
putting Kaze about as she came for it 
on port tack. Away we went down 
Southampton Water, smooth for the 
first seven miles, until we should enter 
the Solent. 

Jess Was roaring along, raising a quar- 
ter sea like a steamer, and it was not 
until three or four miles were covered 
that we noticed Kate creeping up on us. 
As for Dawu and Rose, they were going 
a steamer course, and were now actually 
leading, but to leeward. I wasn’t play- 
ing for them, for I knew if only I could 
dispose of Kate they would be gathered 
in quick enough as soon as it came to 
checked sheets. Neither of them could 
last as long as a snowball in July against 
old /ess on the wind. Kate was my 
real game, and I meant having the 
weather berth of her as long as I could. 

Nearing the castle at the entrance to 
the Solent, Kate was up close astern, 
and making shoots for my weather, but, 
as Doc said, we weren’t “dead yet.” 
The mud runs out in several places, and 
I hoped to make her luff and touch, but 
she was wary, and, making a rush for 
my lee, got clear through and drew out 
ahead. ‘Now, boys,” said I, implor- 
ingly 

“ Now, by your children’s cradles ; 

“ Now, by your father’s graves.” 

Now be smart!! Kate was then 
thirty yards or so out on our lee bow. 
Still sheltered by the land, we were yet 
in smooth water, but two hundred yards 
ahead the white horses were leaping 
and the sea was rolling up the West 
Channel big and savage against the hot 
weather-going tide. I could see Kate's 
helmsman watching us, and my hope 
was that, she being a new boat, he might 
be infiuenced by what such an old hand 
at the tiller as myself did, even if 
against his own judgment, and my sur- 
mise proved true. While still I thought 
her within ear-shot, I shouted “ Up top- 
mast,” and Dick began to sway away on 
the heel-rope. A lanyard being hitched 
to the backstays it traveled most of the 
way up; then I belayed the heel-rope, 
and Dick and Jim appeared to be fran- 
tically employed in getting some of its 
gear clear. Dear old Doc’s furious red 
face emerged from the companion mak- 
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ing a great show of passing up the top- 
sail to Fred, while I was waving and 
yelling at the innocent Dick and Jim 
for’ard. 

Aboard Kate the ruse had its effect. 
I saw her helmsman point to us, and, 
after a brief and seemingly stormy ar- 
gument with his skipper, her topmast 
crept up and was fidded home. Just as 
she made her first plunge in the heavy 
seaway now opening up, her topsail was 
set and it buried her to the skylights. 
In two seconds we were snug once more. 
I eased away the heel-rope, our topmast 
slid down, the backstays were belayed, 
Dick and Jim lay up to wind’ard, Fred 
threw the topsail down the hatch and, 
in his excitement, stamped furiously on 
it to force it down, with the Doctor un- 
derneath. From the tangled-up topsail 
in the hatch came fearful cries, yells 
and imprecations. Fred, on deck, in 
the roar of wind and spray heard noth- 
ing, and with an extra heavy stamp the 
topsail went below. I was up to my 
eyes sailing /ess for all she was worth 
in the heavy swash to windward over 
the nasty steep sea, but I got one glimpse 
of the cabin floor through the hatch that 
nearly ended my usefulness there and 
then. The dear old Doc, still entangled 
in the folds of the topsail, was rolling 
from side to side and being pitched from 
end to end of the cabin. There he lay, 
unable to get on his feet, and certainly 
using the most reprehensible language 
ever used by any Surgeon-Major in her 
Majesty’s army. Now and then the 
swinging lamp gave him “one for his 
nob,” and in my momentary glimpse I 
saw the swing-table give him one where 
it would do the most good. 

When we rounded the W. Bramble 
buoy, and the boom was squared away, 
Fred and Dick descended and got the 
Doctor right end up, and soon the genial 
fellow was his own kind, jovial self once 
more. On the reach from the E. 
Bramble buoy to the Lightship we 
were nearly a quarter of a mile ahead, 
as our opponent was smothered in wind 
and sea, getting his topsail on deck 
again. 

Our old girl had all she could stagger 
under, and we were fondly hoping some 
of Kate’s gear would give out, but no, 
she held on all right, and was once again 
in smooth water, and there were seven 
miles yet to the finish; it looked any 
odds we should have an opportunity of 
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studying her stern before the line would 
be crossed. Now the Doc came on 
deck again to perform his duty at shift- 
ing ballast and look out for floating 
anchors or flying-fish. 

To cheat the strong ebb I was now 
cutting‘it very fine, my intimate knowl- 
edge of the bottom, gained in my 
winter sport of trawling, making me an 
Ar pilot for these waters. 

Kate was now coming along with “a 
bone in her teeth,” dead astern, and 
gradually creeping out on my weather- 
quarter, but the stars in their courses 
fought against her that day. Nearing 
Fawley, the muddy shore shoals out 
farther, and after luffing her up as 
high as I could I gradually put my 
helm up, and although I felt ess smell- 
ing the bottom I knew that her work 
was done. Xate,ten yards to windward, 
was hard and fast! 

As Dick tersely put it, “She got tired 
and sat down to rest,” and we romped 
away for the Committee vessel, with a 
free sheet. We got the winning gun, an- 
chored, and had our mainsail down by 
the time Kose roared past, some fifteen 
minutes later. As for Dawn, as usual 
she got in trouble below. She always 
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was a brute, and in a seaway, as her 
owner used to say, “it was like steering 
a monkey by his tail.” 

Nothing better describes the condi- 
tion of mind of Kave’s helmsman when 
she grounded than Homer’s oft-repeated 
line, ‘“‘ And darkness came over his eyes,” 
and his crew had a “very bad quarter 
of an hour.” To be so badly fooled 
twice in one day was, as his skipper ex- 
pressed it to Dick afterward, “a clean 
bowl out.” That night we had a very 
jolly evening at the club-house, where 
the Doctor, with his full-moon face, full 
of peace and glowing good will to all 
men, fought the battle o’er again and 
told many a wild and doubtful yarn of 
Jesste’s achievements ; and Fred kept 
the whole room in a roar by his account 
of how we won a prize at Harwich 
through his falling from the gaff (a 
good yarn but too long to tell here). As 
for me, well I was just happy chock- 
a-block ; and as an envious competitor 
remarked, as we “tacked” carefully and 
mutually-supportingly (good word that) 
toward the pier, “They’re so swelled 
and stuck up over the old mug, that 
the Admiral’s great coat wouldn’t make 
a waistcoat for any one of ’em.” 





STRIKING A TARPON. 


By John Dent Peabody. 


UCH has been written of tarpon- 
fishing on the Florida coasts 
with rod and reel, but little has 
been published about “ strik- 

ing,” a sport that, in the opinion of 
many, excels that by rod and reel in 
the variety of excitement it affords. 
For this one uses a barbed iron called 
“srains,” or a short light harpoon 
known as a “lily-iron,” either of which 
is temporarily attached to a light pine 


” 


pole, “the striking - pole,” and is cast 
as a spear might be, by the “striker.” 
The grains is a double-pronged, 
wrought-iron instrument; the prongs 
usually not more than three or four 
inches in length, and from three-six- 
teenths to three-eighths of an inch 
thick. Strong barbs are sprung an inch 
from the delicately sharp, hardened 
points, having a spread of three-eighths 
of an inch, and about an inch and a half 
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of space between the two. As usually 
fashioned, the prongs are cut so that 
the points, while extending inward, are 
raised from opposing sides. This gives 
the greatest holding power. The grains 
has also a tapered socket for the inser- 
tion of the pole. 

The lily-iron is a short powerful har- 
poon, much heavier than the grains, and, 
unlike the latter instrument, is capable 
of killing at a single blow. It varies in 
length from ten inches to a foot and a 
half, with weight in proportion. The 
barbed point is often of tempered steel, 
shaped like a short, broad arrow-head, 


and very sharp. The barbs are sprung | 


from an inch and a half to two inches 
above the point, and are given about 
three-fourths as much spread. The 
outer edges of this head are given a 
long bevel and ground to a fine finish, 
which, with the acute point, makes an 
instrument of keen cutting and pene- 
trating power. The upper sides of the 


barbs are left broad and flat, enabling. 
them to withstand a strain of several 
hundred pounds. 

For striking tarpon a three-inch grains 
is best, as the lily-iron is too heavy and is 


better adapted for striking porpoise or 
sawfish. The latter, if large, require 
the heaviest and sharpest of tools, for 
unless the heart or other vital organ is 
penetrated at the first cast, the fish are 
dangerous to handle. 

The striking-line ordinarily used on 
the coast is three-sixteenths, medium- 
laid, white cotton line. The softer, 
more elastic cotton is easier to handle 
and is less expensive than braided hemp 
or hard-laid line. In one end of this 
line an eye is spliced, by which it may 
be quickly attached to the iron or 
grains, 

With a sound pair of grains, three or 
four hundred feet of line, a light pole 
about an inch in diameter and twelve 
or fourteen feet long, the striker is 
ready to embark for the scene of his 
sport. 

The boats used are the ordinary fish- 
boats so well known along the coast. 
They are fourteen to sixteen feet in 
length, witha flat or diamond bottom and 
a beam of from four to five feet. The 
rig is a spritsail ona short mast and a 
buttoned jib, all of which can be stowed 
in the boat within two minutes. These 
boats are safe and speedy, and when 
built with a six-inch wash-board will out- 
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weather many a more pretentious ves- 
sel. They are fitted with a net deck 
aft, about four feet square, and a small 
standing-place in the prow. 

Upon reaching the tarpon-run, the 
sails and mast are stowed, while the 
sprit is used for poling the boat, or for 
an extra striking-pole in case of neces- 
sity. The inner end of the line is fast- 
ened inboard and coiled neatly beneath 
the fore-thwart. After passing the eye 
through a loose ring at the stem-head, 
the striker attaches the grains by a 
double loop around each prong, bring- 
ing the eye through the bight and over 
the socket, and drawing taut; he then 
inserts the end of the pole in the socket. 
Then he takes his stand in the bow of the 
boat, ready either to strike or to aid in 
directing the course. His companion, 
stationed in the stern, uses the pole in 
the shallows, or sculls when in the 
channel. 

When the striker discovers a fish, he 
indicates by motions its direction, and 
the boat is slowly propelled with as lit- 
tle noise as possible. 

With legs widely spread to gain sta- 
bility and power, the striker stands with 
one foot on the second thwart and one 
on the stem. He leans well back, and 
slightly bends his knees. The inboard 
end of the pole is grasped in the right 
hand and carried well back of the shoul- 
der, while the swaying outer end is bal- 
anced on the extended left hand. The 
line is tightened, and passes, with a turn 
or two about the pole, from the socket 
through the left hand to the coil. 

When the fish is within striking dis- 
tance, which is, unless the man be ex- 
ceedingly powerful, between fifteen and 
twenty feet, the pole is thrown with all 
the strength of shoulder, arm and loins. 
It describes in its flight a graceful curve, 
and shoots with a hiss of the line be- 
neath the surface. 

The action may seem as simple as it 
is graceful, but let the novice stand on 
solid ground and endeavor to hit with 
the same apparatus a stationary object 
twenty feet distant, of a size say six 
by forty inches. He will fail more often 
than he will succeed. How much more 
art then is required when one is sta- 
tioned in the prow of a boat constantly 
tossed this way and that by the play of 
waves? Moreover, the fish to be struck 
is constantly changing position. It is 
anywhere from two to ten feet beneath 
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the surface of the water, and, owing 
to refraction, not at all where it seems. 

The angle of refraction varies with 
every inch of depth and distance, and is 
the rock upon which split many men, 
who would otherwise be_ successful 
strikers. In a nutshell, a good striker 
must have a quick eye, correct judg- 
ment and a steady arm. 

If the throw prove successful, the 
barbed points are buriedin the fish ; the 
pole by its buovancy is loosed from 
the socket and floats to the surface, 
where it is easily picked up, while the 
tarpon makes its first mad rush. 

It is the usual practice among the 
best strikers to make no attempt to 
check this first burst of speed, which 
almost invariably ends within a hun- 
dred yards. It not only gives ample 
time to regain the pole and arrange 
matters for the coming fray, but allows 
the flesh to settle firmly about the barbs. 
This point is one of value, especially if 
the penetration has been shallow or only 
one barb is holding. Many fish are lost 
by the tyro in his hasty effort to hold 
back his game. 

The tarpon will be anywhere from 
fifty to three hundred feet away when 
the boat is ready to follow him, and as 
it is propelled nearer, the line is neatly 
coiled once more in the prow. As the 
boat draws near, the line becomes taut 
and hauls on the buried barbs. The 
response comes without a moment of 
delay, anda fish capable of jumping five 
feet with a hook in its mouth will jump 
double the distance with the barbs in 
its side. It is not a steady spring and 
a shake of the head, but a wild surge 
out of the sea, ending in a double or 
triple twist, coiling the light line once 
and perhaps twice or even thrice about 
the glistening body. 

Then, indeed, commences a “battle 
royal,” for all the strain comes on the 
coils, and the fish, if he be a hundred or 
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a hundred-and-fifty pounder, will carry 
along the boat with a smother of foam 
under her stem. If the striker is sure 
of his line and the trueness of the set of 
his grains, he enjoys the ride; but if 
doubt lurks in his mind, which is more 
often the case, he plays that plunging, 
silvery-sided organism with a skill that 
would make an expert envious. 

Becoming tired of jumping six or 
eight feet as many times and numbed 
by the grains, the fish at last drops to 
the bottom in a sulky mood. The boat 
is moved nearly over him, and, by gen- 
tly drawing on the line he can be brought 
to the surface. If he comes up under- 
side first he is a safe fish, and can be 
taken into the boat by means of a loop 
slipped over his head or tail ; but if his 
fins are quivering and his back is upper- 
most, be wary. He is liable to make a 
dart for the bottom of the boat, and, if 
he strikes it, will tear out the grains 
and escape little the worse for his fight. 

It is best to let the boat drift a short 
distance from him, when a gentle but 
quick jerk on the line will renew his 
acrobatic display. In a large fish this 
procedure may have to be repeated as 
many as four times, and the sportsman 
may consider himself fortunate indeed 
if he lands his game inside of an hour. 
It is often necessary to plant a second 
pair of grains in a large and strong 
fighter, and to use both lines. 

Many tender-hearted persons object 
to the sport, claiming it to be more cruel 
than capture with the hook ; but such 
is not the fact, for there are few nerves 
in the tough muscular mass on a tarpon’s 
side. If this were not the case, how- 
ever, the sport would be less cruel, for 
the time of suffering is never more 
than half as long as when the fish is wor- 
ried with the hook. The beauty of the 
game, his wild fight, and the skill neces- 
sary in striking and handling him, make 
the pastime one of extreme fascination, 
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‘* THERE CAME INTO CAMP AN OLD WOMAN.” 
HE struggle for liberty drew party 
lines sharply in New Berne. 
There were in the town men 
who were stout loyalists, men 
who had small faith in the successful 
result of the war, and who believed that 
even if victory were achieved the new 
government would be too weak to main- 
tain itself or protect its citizens, and 
consequently a return to English rule 
under humiliating conditions would be 
the final outecome—men who were bound 
to England by the closest ties of blood, 
and who, though condemned, were con- 
scientious in their convictions. But 
Bryan Council was not of these. From 
the first his fortune had been cast on 
the side of his country ; and Sally, with 
a united duty but a divided heart, sat 
among the patriotic women of the town 
and sewed garments and picked lint 
for the Continentals, thinking the while 
of her two lovers, one in his somber- 
hued uniform, the other in his scarlet 
and gold. Now that they were equally 
removed from her there was naught to 
turn the scale of preference. Filled with 
consternation at the British successes, 
she listened with quickened breath dnd 


brightening eyes when men 
talked of the magnificent 
dash of the young cavalry- 
man, Colonel Ferguson. But 
when news came that Jona- 
than Daves had been pro- 
moted on the field for signal 
gallantry, she fled to her 
apartment and in her trans- 
port kissed the radiant image 
her glass gave back, crying 
joyously : 
“’Twas for me he did it— 
for me—for me!” 
Five years went by, five 
years of the fluctuating for- 
tunes of war. Then all 
seemed lost ; the Continental 
armies in the North were 
defeated; the ports of the 
South were in the English 
grip, and Cornwallis sent out 
Ferguson to wipe the last 
vestige of Toryism from the 
( p. 476.) Carolinas, and his scouting 

parties swept the country as 
with a besom. The most shadowy pre- 
texts served as a basis for the arrest of 
Whigs, and the country was filled with 
terror. 

During this time Sally and her mother 
dwelt alone in the Council farmhouse, 
save for the Ipock witch who had over- 
come her gypsy habits that she might 
guard her young mistress; and not a 
regiment of soldiers could have made 
her more secure. Ferguson’s couriers 
passing back and forth brought her 
many missives, and once or twice, slip- 
ping away from his distant command, 
he came himself to visit her, bringing 
with him ever a breezy realization of 
the outsidecombat. The war was going 
his way ; already he saw within his grasp 
the martial and political honors he coy- 
eted, and his impetuous heart craved 
the reward of its devotion. Of Jona- 
than, Sally had had no word since that 
one brief note in the years agone, and 
thinking of him in defeat, her heart be- 
gan to weary for news of him. 

This restlessness grew into a fever of 
impatience as the autumn of 1780 drew 
on apace. She would ride, she said one 
morning, into the town yonder and learn, 
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if possible, some tidings of the war ; 
arid her mother, pining for news of her 
husband, said her not nay, although the 
[pock was not there to go with her. At 
the horse-block the girl found that, in 
taking her gloves from their box, she 
had also picked up Jonathan’s letter, 
and not wishing to return to the house, 
she slipped it inside of her dress and 
went on her way. In the town she 
heard only wild rumors of Continental 
disaster and the depredations of Fer- 
guson’s host, with just a hint of some 
intended coalition of scattered bands of 
Whigs throughout the district. Re- 
turning a few hours later, discouraged 
and unhappy, she drew from its hiding- 
place the hidden note, and letting the 
pony choose its own gait, she read and 
re-read its tender phrases to soothe 
thereby her melancholy. She lost her- 
self in a host of crowding memories 
evoked by the words, and she rode on 
asking herself how she had resisted 
their earnest pleading. But suddenly 
the pony shied, and she looked up to 
find her path barred by a musket in the 
hands of a British soldier. Her heart 
leaped to her throat, but with a gesture 
impelling silence the man turned the 


horse a few yards from the road where 
another soldier sat by the fire eating 


his early dinner. They were looking, 
they said, for a courier with American 
dispatches. In such times the messenger 
was as like to be a woman as aman; 
they had reason to believe that it would 
be the former; and pointing to the edge 
of the letter protruding from her gaunt- 
let, where she had hastily thrust it, they 
demanded its surrender. They would 
be sorry to use violence—but the dis- 
patch they must and would have. 

Then it was that Sally first knew her 
heart aright. This note was the last 
link between her and Jonathan, but 
rather than have its secrecy violated, 
its tenderness jeered at by these rough 
men, it should go; and with a sudden 
passion she tore it apart and threw the 
fragments upon the red-hot embers of 
the fire, where they shriveled into noth- 
ineness. 

“A spy!” cried the men as the flame 
flared up; “’tis proof enough. Away 
with her!” 

Powerless to resist, she was forced 
upon her horse, and with a guard on 
either side was hurried away from 
home, her friends left in ignorance of 
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her fate. Her brain reeled with the 
peril that menaced her, and at times she 
was forced to grasp the horn of her 
saddle with her disengaged hand to 
maintain her upright posture. All the 
September afternoon they pushed for- 
ward, stopping only to water the horses ; 
and in the dim twilight they came at 
last to the British camp. 

The news that the scouts had brought 
in a spy gained them speedy admittance 
at headquarters. Ferguson, for it was 
he, sat at a camp-table writing and did 
not look up‘as the party entered the 
tent, so that Sally had space in which to 
collect her thoughts. When at last he 
raised his eyes he sat transfixed, then 
stood up unsteadily, his brain reeling 
with a tempestuous thought. But her 
defiant face set it at rest ere he spoke— 
she had not come for love of him. 

“How came you here ?” 

“By force; certainly not through 
choice.” 

“You were the—stop, have my men 
used aught of discourtesy toward you? 
If so, by heaven they shall repent it!” 
Without awaiting her answer he turned 
fiercely upon the scouts, who cowered 
before his anger, protesting they had 
shown all consideration in the arrest. 

“ Nay, they used me with no special 
roughness,” she interposed, “save, in- 
deed, to tear me from my friends and 
bring me hither.” 

“We learned,” said the courier, “ that 
the dispatches you bade us capture 
would be sent at a certain hour and by 
way of a certain road. We met this 
lady upon that road at that hour, and 
saw the letter in her glove.” 

“Where is the latter?” 

“She destroyed it; then it was we 
seized her.” 

Ferguson turned to the girl, retaining 
with a visible effort his official air. 
“This letter was of a secret character ?” 

Her lip was twitching suspiciously : 
“Of a most private character?” 

“ And you refuse to divulge the con- 
tents?” 

“T do.” 

“ And the writer’s name and to whom 
it was addressed ?” 

“It was addressed to myself; the 
writer's name is of small import.” 

He waved the men away, save the 
guard at the door, and restraining his 
desire to take her hand, he seated him- 
self at the table opposite her. 
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“See here, this letter,” he said, push- 
ing the half-written sheet toward her. 
‘I was writing you at the moment you, 
arrived. Not that you ever answer my 
epistles, but all these months of silence 
have not abated my love—I was telling 
you so there ; readit.” She ran hereye 
mechanically over the page. “You see 
what I ask there, that you play fast and 
loose with me no longer, but say you 
will marry me when this campaign is 
ended. A strange chance has brought 
you hither—on my soul I had no hand 
in it—and now I say marry me at once ; 
‘tis the easiest way out of this difficulty.” 

She pushed her chair back angrily, 
but he detained her. 

“Wait. The war is virtually over; 
Georgia and the Carolinas are in the 
hands of Cornwallis. The North is par- 
alyzed for lack of supplies. I go West to 
quell the mountaineers, after which the 
whole British army will sweep up 
through Virginia and meet Washington 
and his insurgents. 
end? After that the old order will be 
restored. My reward for service will 
be the governorship of Carolina. Sally, 


will you go back to the palace with me 


to rule there ?” 

“No, I will not. And now, Colonel 
Ferguson, I pray you let me depart, I 
have surely suffered enough and all 
to no purpose.” 

He hung over her chair, using every 
argument he could lay hold of to for- 
ward his cause, his wealth, the brilliancy 
of his position, and above all his devo- 
tion; but naught availed him, she per- 
sisted that she must return. To accede 
to her request would be generous, and 
yet the opportunity in his grasp seemed 
sent of heaven. He hesitated and yield- 
ed to the temptation. 

“But you could not go alone, even if 
it were not already night, and I cannot 
spare you an escort. My scouts are all 
called in; at daybreak we take up our 
march to the West. There is no help 
for it, you must go with us at least part 
of the way, until I can make arrange- 
ments for you otherwise.” Then seeing 
how paie she grew, he added, hastily : 
“Fear not, you will have pleasant trav- 
eling companions. There are with us 
quite a number of loyalist ladies who 
are afraid to remain in their homes and 
so are accompanying their husbands. 
You will find acquaintances among 
them, perhaps friends.” 


Who can doubt the. 
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And so it was that Sally speedily 
found herself under the protection of 
Mistress Moore, her mother’s former 
friend, and cried herself to sleep in that 
lady’s motherly embrace. 

Next day at dawn the brigade took 
up its march and pressed westward day 
after day. Sally had a place in the 
Moore carriage, beside which Ferguson 
rode all day as an escort. The starry 
evening hours he spent in front of the 
old lady’s tent, pressing his suit with 
Sally. The other women wondered at 
her indifference, he made so charming 
a wooer. 

The march was almost a triumphal 
procession, and each day brought fresh 
Tory refugees and Whig prisoners to 
the camp. Among the latter the cou- 
riers brought in one day a Continental 
officer, and Ferguson laughed to himself 
as he recognized Jonathan Daves. The 
fine chivalry of the man’s nature shrank 
from a plan that flashed meteor-like 
through his brain, but he was well-nigh 
desperate with the long waiting and. 
wooing, and here at last was a means to 
make Mistress Sally acquiesce in his de- 
mands. Consequently she was sum- 
moned next day to the prisoner’s trial 
in the audience-tent. Jonathan, who 
believed her safe at homein New Berne, 
started violently as she entered and 
moved forward to speak ; but she hav- 
ing heard of his arrest and guessing 
vaguely at the scheme in Ferguson’s 
mind, returned his greeting but coldly, 
and passed to the chair placed for her. 
The farce went on, the evidence was 
summed up against him, he acknowl- 
edged with a touch of exultation that 
he was a Continental officer and had 
been captured while seeking informa- 
tion within the enemies lines. Then 
Ferguson, dismissing the guard, turned 
to Sally. 

“ Mistress: Council, I have here a man 
who, by the laws of war, should die, but 
he is your friend and I am loath to sign 
the death warrant. You can save him 
an you will.” 

“I? Ido not understand.” 

“To my wzfe I could refuse no favor ; 
marry me and the prisoner’s life is 
yours.” 

It was a terrible moment, the deatk- 
like silence in the tent, the strong, eager 
faces of the two men awaiting breath- 
lessly her decision, the blood beating 
through her veins with a sudden mad- 
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ness of dread and despair. She stood 
up, leaning the tips of her fingers hard 
upon the table to hide their trembling. 
Her eyes looked straight into Fergu- 
son’s. 

“You mean to make his life condi- 
tional upon my marriage with you?” 
He bowed. “Then, Colonel Ferguson, 
you have done the first cowardly thing 
of which I ever knew you guilty. But 
I cannot He must—meet his— 
fate.” 

Mistress Moore caught the swaying 
figure and the two women made their 
way from the tent into the open air. In 
her heart the girl did not believe that 
Ferguson would carry out his threat, 
but all that afternoon she lay with her 
face buried in her hands, her fingers 
pressed over her ears, lest she hear the 
shot that gave Jonathan todeath. Night 
came, however, without catastrophe, 
and the next morning the army took 
post on King’s Mountain. Thence Fer- 
guson sent out imperious messages to the 
mountaineers of Tennessee and Caro- 
lina, and sat down to await their surren- 
der and to renew his proposals to his 
fair prisoner. Her position was full of 
trouble. Dreading the lengths to which 
Ferguson's jealousy might carry him, 
she dared not show the slightest inter- 
est in Jonathan ; nor, on the other hand, 
could she let the latter know by note or 
message how, in these recent days, her 
heart had turned to him, for there were 
none whom she dared to trust. She 
could only maintain her indifference 
and wait; and the nights went by in a 
passion of prayer. 

Meanwhile, in the prisoner's tent, 
another struggle was being waged—a 
fierce combat between love and despair. 
All thought of personal danger was for- 
gotten in Jonathan’s anxiety concerning 
Sally. Why had she given him such 
chilling greeting ; above all, how came 
she in Ferguson’s camp? No officer 
went near him, his guards kept a sullen 
silence, and a thousand torturing sug- 
gestions tore him with their miseries as 
he sat alone, hour after hour, listening 
with straining ears for some sign from 
her. At first, the fact that she had 
given him over to death rather than 
yield to Ferguson’s wish brought with 
it a flash of hope; but, as the days went 
by and no word came from her and his 
sentence remained unexecuted, a mad- 
ness of desperation came upon him. He 
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could account for the delay only on the 
ground that Sally had reconsidered and 
yielded. Her refusal in his presence 
had been, perchance, but a mockery, a 
fine bit of acting; and he owed his pro- 
longed life, doubtless, to the fact that 
she was even now Ferguson’s wife. In 
their happiness his very death sentence 
was forgotten. The thought was a bit- 
terness unspeakable, and in his jealous 
wrath he conjured over the words of 
scorn he would heap upon her when 
his hour of liberation came. In this 
dark mood he began to question with 
himself if he should take his life at her 
hands—if he should not rather demand 
the penalty of his sentence, refusing 
thus even the semblance of her sacri- 
fice. Pacing the tent with these thoughts 
thronging his mind, the guards shrank 
away from the fierce pain of his glance. 

Then, one October day, out of the 
mountains, by the flow of the Western 
Waters, there came the answer to Fer- 
guson’s message. Sevier and MacDow- 
ell and Shelby, each with a picked band 
at his back, brought it in their rifles and 
delivered it amid the flash and flare of a 
battle that turned the tide of the whole 
war. The redcoated invaders laughed 
as they looked down from their high 
place at the undisciplined hunters and 
planters girding the mountain with their 
sparse line. But the jeering ceased as 
the long, keen rifles of the assailants, 
with unerring aim, picked off the outer 
pickets and gunners, and that thin line 
crept ever nearer up the shelving slopes 
and rock-ribbed cliffs. Lower toned 
than the crash of the cannon, more in- 
sistent than the crack of the artillery, 
but clear and vibrant, shrilled ever the 
silver whistle with which Ferguson ral- 
lied his men ; but in such close quarters 
his cavalry was of no avail, his infantry 
well-nigh powerless ; while from behind 
every tree and bowlder below leaped up 
the leaden messengers of death. Con- 
fusion—panic among the British; then 
a strong cry as a figure swept to the 
front cheering on the brigade by voice 
and example. Ananswering shout from 
the men, the sharp ring of a rifle below 
—and Ferguson went down at the head 
of his column, dashing, defiant to the 
end; and two armies paused a moment 
with suspended arms to watch in won- 
der the frantic flight of a riderless horse 
adown the flinty gorges. An ominous 
silence followed the last hoof-beat; 
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then, from the crest of the mountain, 
into the waning sunlight, there stole a 
flag—the white flag ot surrender—and 
the battle of King’s Mountain, with 
its romance and its marvelous results, 
passed into history. 

Huddled with the other women be- 
hind the wagons in the rear; Sally heard 
the roar of the conflict with exultation; 
here at last was the succor for which 
she had prayed. Two hours later she 
was no longer a prisoner, and was plead- 
ing with Sevier for her Tory friends. 
For Jonathan she knew there was no 
need for intercession. When at last she 
had sufficiently overcome a shyness 
that had crept upon her to ask to speak 
with him, she learned to her dismay 
that in attempting to escape and join 
the assailants he had been wounded, and 
at his own request they had carried him 
to the impromptu hospital at the foot 
of the mountain. She resolved to go to 
him in the morning. But that night 
after the watch fires had been lighted 
there came into camp an old woman 
riding a decrepit farm horse. It was 
Mother Ipock who, learning through 
diligent inquiry the fate of her mis- 
tress, had followed her, sometimes on 
foot, sometimes riding, across the State, 
vowing all the while vengeance upon 
Ferguson. She was too late to do aught 
but upbraid his dead body, as it lay in 
a tent through the open door of which 
the red light of the camp fire stole 
weirdly. The soldiers mounting guard 
moved away in awe, for in that light the 
hag was more uncanny than ever, her 
coarse, gray hair streaming in the wind, 
her long arms outstretched, her voice 
rising and falling in sharp curses or 
broken mutterings. 

The news she brought filled Sally 
with consternation. Her mother, worn 
out with anxiety, lay dangerously ill, 
and her father had been sent from ser- 
vice wounded. Under the pressure of 
this new sorrow the girl’s dominant 
thought was to get home. A party of 
released Whigs started on the return 
journey at daybreak the following morn- 
ing; she must join them or wait days, 
perhaps weeks, for another opportunity. 
This would prevent her seeing Jona- 
than, and her heart was on fire to explain 
to him her past conduct. But the 
thought of her mother prevailed; his 
wound she knew was slight, so she con- 
soled herself by spending half the night 


writing him a letter in which her love 
was half confessed. She put her lips 
to the pages, thinking of the joy they 
would carry him, of the answer he would 
send, and how in reply she would give 
him her heart unreservedly. 

But the letter never reached its desti- 
nation, for Mistress Moore, to whom it 
was intrusted, forgot it in her great 
anxiety concerning the fate of her cap- 
tive husband. 

Tossing impatiently to and fro on his 
straw bed, Jonathan, who had learned 
much of Sally’s late experiences from 
the surgeon, waited and longed with a 
gleam of renewed hope for her presence 
or a message. She would come ere 
midday, if only for old acquaintance’ 
sake, he told himself, as through a rent 
in the canvas above him he watched the 
tree-tops redden with the dawn ; and at 
noon he said again she would be there 
before the sunset. But instead there 
came the tidings that she had gone at 
daylight, leaving no token, and the old 
misery came back upon him with ten- 
fold bitterness. Her grief then for Fer- 
guson’s death was so great as to make 
her unmindful even of the claims of 
common friendship. He had been a 
fool even for that moment of hope. 
Had he not told himself years ago that 
he was done with love and with her? 
The dream was indeed ended now, other 
interests must claim him henceforth ; 
and he reached out dumbly to where his 
sword stood a-prop against the canvas 
that shut him from the sun. 

The year went by, and Sally sat at 
home and ate her heart out for a letter 
that never came. Her overtures had 
been too late ; he despised her, and had 
indeed flung her back her bleeding 
heart and all was at an end, and nothing 
seemed to matter. The news of Corn- 
wallis’s surrender roused her to a tem- 
porary enthusiasm, but she fell again 
into her listless ways. The war had 
cost her both her lovers, and with the 
loss of one had gone her joy of life, so 
she was glad to hear no more of armies 
and battles. 

The town began to take on a more 
animated air as the disbanded soldiers 
found their way home. But the palace 
at the head of George street was de- 
serted, for the loyalist keepers had fled 
this long while. By some strange freak 
the Ipock witch forsook her hut and 
took up her abode in the spacious rooms, 
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and was allowed by the townfolk to 
remain as its protector until peace 
should send a rightful governor. And 
here Sally often came to look after the 
old woman and to dream away an after- 
noon. 
One winter day, detained longer than 
was her wont by a violent storm, she 
went wandering about the house, and at 
last sat down to rest in a window-seat of 


With the beating storm cloud as a 
background and the window drapery 
casting soft shadows upon her, she made 
so sweet a vision that a man coming in 
at the open door stopped abruptly. 

‘*‘ Jona—Colonel Daves!” She recov- 
ered herself with an effort. He came 
forward and shook hands stiffly, but at 
sight of the color that crept into her 
face his hauteur softened. 





HE TOOK THE VACANT SEAT BESIDE HER, 


the great hall. The rain beat in blind- 
ing sheets against the panes, but she 
gave it no heed; she was remembering, 
not how she once thought to rule here 
with Ferguson in splendor, but how she 
had danced down the long room with 
Jonathan and felt the clasp of his fin- 
gers over hers and his breath upon her 
cheek in the quick turns of the figures. 


“Mother Ipock told me not that. I 
should find you here. I thought the 
rooms deserted.” 

“ Else, of course, you had not come,” 
she answered, coldly. 

“T should not have presumed to dis- 
turb you.” 

After a turn about the room, he took 
the vacant seat beside her, and they 
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drifted into commonplaces, each striv- 
ing to maintain an air of cold reserve. 
But during a pause he said suddenly, 
as he glanced about him: “This is 
quite different from our last place of 
meeting.” 

“Hush! Those days were the night- 
mare of my life.” 

“And of mine. Once I thought I 
understood your defiance of Ferguson, 
your condemnation of me. But I was 
mistaken.” Then seeing the eyes she 
lifted to him were swimming with 
tears, he burst out impetuously : “How 
could you leave me as you did, without 
a word, a line—knowing, too, that I was 
wounded and heartsick? A hurt animal 
would have deserved better at your 
hands. How could you do it? How 
could you?” 

“Without a line? What can you 
mean? Surely you had the letter I 
left for you!” 





SPORTSMEN 





T this late day we need not bother 
A about the exact origin of the 
setter. Suffice it to say that 

he was originally a spaniel, and 

was known as “sitter,” because he 
would sit down or crouch, and wait for 
the sportsman’s approach, after locating 
the game. Records tell of the work of 
these sitting spaniels in 1515, and even 
prior to that date, but the dust is so 
deep upon those ancient tomes, and the 


“You wrote me one?” 

“Truly I did, and left it in keeping 
of Mistress Moore.” 

“T never had it.” 

The joy that flashed into her face 
was beautiful to see. ‘Then your long 
silence meant not that you hated me 
for the part I played at your trial in 
Colonel Ferguson’s tent?” 

“Hate you? What madness are you 
talking? I have never done aught in 
my life but love you. But stay, why 
did you bid Ferguson kill me?” 

She turned toward him with out- 
stretched arms: “ Because the condi- 
tion of your life was my marriage with 
him, and I had rather we both had died 
than become his wife, I—loved you so!” 

Mother Ipock closed the door, she 
had opened, and went softly down the 
stair, laughing to herself. 

“ Love outshines a palace ; 
so, said I not so?” 


said I not 
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- Sandys. 


setter of to-day is so unlike his 
spaniel ancestor, that we may well 
skip several chapters of musty 
history. 

From the term “sitter,” of 
course, came the name setter, and 
the expression, “to se¢ game.” 
The latter is now seldom heard, 
for our modern setters are not 
encouraged to adopt the true set- 
ting, or crouching, position when 
on game. Fashion has decreed 
that the more upright foznut of the 
pointer is ¢#e thing for the setter, 
and the jauntier and bolder the 
pose, the better it is liked. 

Only twenty years ago the term 
“set” was in general use. A 
sportsman, especially an old-timer, 
when a setter paused on game, would 
then say, “ There’s a se¢/” while if the 
same man were following a pointer he 
would say, “ There’s a pommt/” when 
the dog stiffened. Some old fellows 
stuck so rigidly to these little distinc- 
tions that they would chaff one of the 
younger school who was careless in his 
use of the two terms, but gradually the 
“set” was dropped until “ point ” (the 
better term) came into universal usage. 
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This was hastened by the professional 
handlers at field trials, for these gentry 
were given to bawling, “ Point!” at 
every possible, and for that matter, im- 
possible excuse. The bawlers, too, were 
mighty sharp about certain other foznts, 
with which, however, we have nothing 
to do, 

The modern setter is an “improve- 
ment” of a grand old stock. Some 
field performers that I have seen have 
suggested the idea that the improve- 
ment (?) has been carried too far, yet 
most of our modern dogs are better for 
the work required of them than their 
ancestors would be. In this respect the 
setter is a curious illustration of man's 
ability to alter, by what we may term 
“ artificial selection,” the characteristics 
of any breed of animals. Field-trials 
and bench-shows have been powerful 
factors in the improvement of the dogs; 
and had the breeders of the past fifteen 
years been wise enough to have bred to 
a uniform type, and striven to produce 
the best field qualities without losing 
beauty, there would be more useful and 
handsome dogs, and we should have 
been spared much bitter feeling and 
endless, wearisome discussions of “ field- 
type” and “ show-type.”’ 

Good as are the modern dogs, some 
of the unimproved old-timers were, per- 
haps, their superiors as all-round work- 
ers, and especially as companions for 
gentlemen sportsmen. The old-fash- 
ioned dogs were heavier and slower 
than the latter-day crack-a-jack, but they 
were stout, stanch, brainy and frequently 
very beautiful. They had “ bird-sense”’ 
a-plenty, were great stayers, if not light- 
ning goers, and they admirably suited 
the conditions then existing. In the 
days of the muzzle-loader matters 
afield moved more slowly than they do 
now, and stanchness and obedience were 
of the utmost importance. With the 
breechloader came more rapid action 
(in more ways than one) ; ejectors hur- 
ried things still more, until at present 
the flying American types of dogs and 
men fairly rush their sport. 

I have no objection to this field-trial 
style of taking one’s pleasure. I can 
shoot as fast, load as fast, and tramp as 
fast as any sportsman should be expect- 
ed to do. Yet I sometimes sigh for 
the somewhat staider, better controlled, 
more picturesque and much more en- 
joyable sport of a couple of decades 


ago, before the Improver introduced the 
hurricane method now so much in vogue. 

Were those slow, old potterers any 
use? Aye! that they were, my friend, 
and the days they helped one to enjoy 
were wondrous pleasant. Those dogs 
—peace be to their ashes !—the dear old 
orange-and-whites, lemon -and-whites, 
headstrong Irishmen, heavy Gordons, 
Campbells, “natives,” e¢ a/. were work- 
ers! They were intelligent, willing 
and systematic ; they dropped to shot, 
and to wing; they stood like rocks, they 
backed freely and they heeded com- 
mands. Many of them were very styl- 
ish, and while few of them would be 
deemed at all fast to-day, yet they were 
free rangers and quartered their ground 
with a systematic thoroughness which 
made them most efficient. All day and 
every day was their style. The end of 
the week found them “ going yet ’—a 
trifle foot-sore at starting, a bit raw as 
to end of stern, a bit pink on the flanks, 
but “going yet,” running the soreness 
out and facing cover with a courage 
that seldom failed. They had good 
noses, too, had those old-fashioned dogs, 
and many of them were fine retrievers, 
wet or dry. Such a dog was Llewel- 
lin’s famous Dan, a slashing worker, 
which any sportsman of to-day might 
be glad to follow. 

Now, to consider the different breeds 
of setters. These include the twostrains 
of English setter proper, known as the 
Llewellin and the Laverack, the red 
Irish setter, and the black-and-tan Gor- 
don setter. An all-black strain some 
years ago had many admirers, and speci- 
mens of it may yet be found, some of 
them cracking good dogs too, but they 
and other minor strains need not be 
dwelt upon. 

The Gordon setter, true to type, is 
a large, handsome dog, comparatively 
easily trained, and a stout, reliable 
worker. In nose, intelligence, and gen- 
eral field qualities he is excellent, yet 
he has only a limited number of admir- 
ers—perhaps for reasons which I shall 
mention later on. The original Gordon 
was a black, tan and white dog, but mod- 
ern breeders dislike the white and pre- 
fer a coat without even a tuft of white 
upon the breast. The standard coat is 
marked as in the black-and-tan terrier. 
The black cannot be too deep and glossy, 
while the best shade of tan is a warm 
mahogany-red, showing in a spot above 
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each eye, on lips, cheek and throat ; 
upon the forelegs about to the elbows, 
upon the hindlegs to the stifles, and for 
a short distance upon the underside of 
the tail, or flag, the longer hairs of which 
should be entirely black. A good coat is 
not so very common, and when in fine 
condition itis a pretty thing to look upon. 

One of the faults of the Gordon is a 
superabundance of bone and beef, caus- 
ing more or less heaviness and clumsi- 
ness; there is also a heaviness of head and 
nose which is not either so sprightly in 
expression or so pleasing in general 
effect as the cleaner cut heads of the 
other breeds. The handsome coat, too, 
is an undesirable feature for field-work 
in a country like ours, where a large 
proportion of the shooting is done in 
cover. There the black-and-tan blends 
too well with the surroundings, and an 
obstinately stanch dog may frequently 
get on a point and cause a lot of delay, 
trouble and perhaps lost opportunities, 
while his owner is making a row trying 
to get him in, or locate him. 

Some admirers of Gordons may ob- 
ject to my statements and point to the 
show-bench and ask, “ Where are the 
bone, beef and clumsiness?” I'll ad- 
mit that many dogs shown of late are 
somewhat of the Llewellin model—but 
then they are not Gordons, unless we 
dub them zmproved Gordons. In the 
original home of the breed, the heavy, 
sedate, moderate-paced fellows suited 
the conditions, and the coat was not 
such a drawback, owing to the nature of 
the shooting grounds ; but, unless they 
are to be preserved here for some ex- 
traordinary quality, or qualities, which 
the English setter lacks, why not keep 
them true to type? The Gordon has 
no advantages over the English in any 
quality of excellence for field-work, or 
as a companion, and nothing desirable 
is to be gained by departing from the 
original type and producing an imita- 
tion of an English setter in a beautiful, 
but from the field-work point of view, 
undesirable coat. 

The red Irish setter, or “ Irishman,” 
as he is affectionately dubbed, is a hand- 
some animal, with considerable of the 
“ divil,” and perhaps the “laste taste in 
de wurruld” of Hibernian recklessness 
in his affectionate nature. He ranks 
next to the typical Gordon in size, “an’ 
he’s a darlin’, God bless ’im!” Keen- 
nosed, lean, sinewy, ragged-hipped, he 
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can show them all how to cover the 
country. His methods are full of vim 
and dash, he has any amount of pluck, 
he is excitable, but he can stay to the 
end and can fight “ wid the best av thim ” 
—in fine, he’s—I-r-i-s-h ! 

His best coat, which he is so ready to 
trail in the mud, water, or any old place, 
for sport or for war, is of a deep mahog- 
any-red, with frequently a small spot of 
white upon the breast. Personally, I 
prefer a coat without a white hair in it. 
The eyes match the coat. The nose is 
chocolate-color. The typical Irish head 
is a thing of beauty, while it looks like 
“business.” Long, lean, domed skull, 
pronounced stop and occipital protuber- 
ance, low-set, close-hanging ears, lean 
cheek and muzzle—clean-cut best de- 
scribes it. It well suits the wiry, tireless 
machinery behind it. 

A dog of this type must needs be a fast, 
high-headed and courageous worker, 
and when thoroughly broken and given 
plenty to do, there is no better dog on 
earth. He is also a delightful comrade, 
even for a man who does not shoot. 

His coat is open to the same objection 
noted in connection with the Gordon. 
His other faults are a hilarious tend- 
ency to raise the deuce upon the slight- 
est excuse, a general excitability of tem- 
perament, and an objection to being 
firmly controlled. Of all our sporting 
dogs the Irishman requires most work, 
most training and most whip. He some- 
times has to be practically re-broken at 
the opening of each season, but this is 
apt to be partially the fault of his owner. 
An excitable sportsman should never 
own an Irish setter; nor will a dog of 
this breed answer for the sportsman 
who himself breaks shot, chases, and 
does other. things which men who value 
their dogs never think of attempting. 
The Irishman is only too ready to take 
advantage of any carelessness on the 
part of his handler. 

Once I met a man in the field who 
had just had trouble with his Irishman. 
“What do you think of it?” he roared. 
“T paid one hundred dollars to have that 
brute trained, and here he goes and 
raises hob the first time I try him!” 

“T think the dog will shortly need re- 
breaking as badly as you yourself now 
need breaking,” I replied, and it just 
about covered the case. 

The reader will readily guess that the 
Irishman is not the dog for a novice to 
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buy, yet, when handled by acool, practi- 
cal experienced man, the red fellow’s 
work is up to the highest standard. It 
is true that English setters have beaten 
him when both have been handled by 
skilled professionals, but that signifies 
little. Much more attention has been 
paid to the development of the English 
strains, breeders have been at liberty to 
choose sires at will, while the total num- 
ber of well-bred Irish setters in the 
country is comparatively very small. 

If many of the complaints of the dog’s 
being too headstrong were carefully 
gone into, it would be found that he, 
instead of being to blame, had merely 
got into the wrong hands. Not one of 
our sportsmen out of twenty, more like- 
ly not one in fifty, knows how to break 
a dog or how to keep him in form after 
he has been broken by a professional. 

Give me a well-broken Irishman, and 
I will guarantee to get good work out 
of him; and so might any other man 
who can shoot well enough to keep a 
dog steady, who knows what a dog 
should do, how he should do it, what he 
should not do, and the proper course to 
pursue when the dog runs riot. The 
Irishman has plenty of brains, and like 
any clever dog, he mighty soon discovers 
when he is with a man who is firmly 
kind, but who will stand no shinanigan. 

I like the dog well. He is a great 
bird-finder, and will face thorns and 
cold water without hesitation; he is 
lithe and active as a cat, is a noted 
stayer, and I have yet to see one with a 
poor nose. As a rule, too, his feet are 
good, while for his size he is so light and 
springy that he can get over almost any- 
thing without pounding himself when 
landing, as heavier-bodied dogs are apt 
todo. The only objection I have to him 
is his color, one of the very worst for 
cover, before, and while the leaves are 
coming down. So soon as the snow has 
come, his coat is a decided advantage, 
and he is a rare good one in rough 
weather. It is not my intention to claim 
that he is a better all-round dog than 
the Llewellin setter. No dog out-ranks 
the latter for all-round work, but Llew- 
ellin men are given to digging at the 
Irishman, whose many sterling quali- 
ties should instead command the respect 
of all who know anything about dogs. 
The Llewellin has something the best of 
it, but none too much. Lest the reader 
may think that I ama crank on the Irish 
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question, let me state that my favorite 
dog reaily is the pointer. Now a word 
about the English setter. 

Prior to1870the most prominent bench- 
show setters in England were ofa strain 
known as the Laverack, their breeder 
being Mr. Edward Laverack, who had 
kept the same strain without out-cross- 
ing for about half acentury. The fount- 
ainhead of this breed was the union of 
Ponto and Old Moll. While Mr. Lav- 
erack may have been fond enough of a 
good dog to pat the bark on a tree, he 
was not much of a trainer, and the dogs 
owned by him did not distinguish them- 
selves in field-trials or even in ordinary 
field-work. They were, however, very 
pretty and almost unbeatable on the 
show-bench. Mr. Laverack did this 
much for the English setter: he estab- 
lished a type, he demonstrated that 
hardly any amount of inbreeding would 
cause a strain to deteriorate, and he 
supplied beautiful and well-bred mate- 
terial for others to experiment with, and 
to develop further in the line of field- 
work. The Laveracks, as he bred them, 
were a bit too chunky and short-tim- 
bered to suit modern taste, but their 
heads and coats were handsome enough 
to please all critics. 

I have not had much to do with the 
Laverack. The fad for the pure strain 
was not longlived in this country, for in 
a few years breeders appeared to find 
that the Llewellin was the better strain. 
Champion Thunder, an excellent type of 
Laverack, imported Moll, Lady Thun- 
der, and a few others were all that I 
can form an opinion by. Two puppies, 
Boz and Sport, by Thunder ex Moll, I 
handled for a friend, and the amount of 
trouble bestowed upon them would, per- 
haps, have produced more gratifying 
results upon something else. The Lav- 
eracks, as I know them, while very hand- 
some, are what I may term a bit too 
soft all over—more like pets than hard, 
dashing workers for the field. None 
of the dogs I have seen had good feet. 
I have no intention of decrying the 
strain, as many of them must have done 
clinking good work, but I speak of the 
few I know as they proved to be. 

Perhaps to Mr. R. L. Purcell Llewellin, 
more than to Mr. Laverack, we owe 
thanks for the grand field performances 
of to-day. He was practical all through, 
andafter he had secured Prince, Countess 
and Nellie (Laveracks), he put the ladies 
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through a course of sprouts which ulti- 
mately developed brilliant though er- 
ratic working qualities. 

The Llewellin strain originated in this 
way. Mr. Llewellin had a brace of 
English setters, Danand Dora, by Field’s 
Duke out of Slatter’s Rhoebe. Dan, of 
evergreen memory, was a slashing big 
fellow, very handsome, and a grand 
worker, as-is attested by his winning 
three stakes in the Shrewsbury trials of 
1871. 

Dan was bred to Countess and Nellie, 
while his sister, Dora, was mated to 
Prince. The progeny of both crosses 
proved so good that breeders here be- 
came greatly interested. In March, 1874, 
Mr. L. H. Smith, of Strathroy, Ontario, 
imported Dart (Prince-Dora), the first 
of the strain to cross the water. Dora 


was afterwards brought over by a Bos- 
ton gentleman. Leicester, Druid, Queen 
Mab and others followed. Mr. Smith was 
very successful as a breeder ; his famous 
dog Paris was as handsome a specimen 
of his race as ever stood upon feet. 

The late Mr. Arnold Burgess, of 
Michigan, imported Druid and Queen 
Mab,both magnificentspecimens. Druid 
I knew through some of his progeny— 
the Druid-Stars. Star was bred by Mr. 
Smith and sold, asa puppy, to my friend, 
Mr. W. B. Wells, of Chatham, Ontario. 
In time Star, a good one in the field, 
was bred to Druid, and Mr. Wells made 
a record with this nick. Most of the 
puppies of this cross were handsome 
and excellent workers, Other crosses, 
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too, have brought satisfaction to this 
kennel. Upon its roll of honor are, 
among other names, those of Dido I., 
Dido II., Mingo, Cambriana, Ticky-Tack, 
Luke, and a dozen others which have 
won upon the bench and in the field. 
Of course, in a paper of limited length, 
it is impossible to even mention the fa- 
mous Llewellins of America,and I have 
no intention of trying to doso. From 
the earlier importations have come the 
best dogs of to-day, and each succeed- 
ing generation has bravely upheld the 
family reputation for speed, courage, 
endurance, and all-round field qualities. 
The point which I desire to bring up is 
this, and I have mentioned the Druid- 
Star cross because it will excellently 
serve as an example. Paris, sire of Star, 
was an unusually handsome dog, hav- 


ing the typical long, narrow head, prom- 
inent skull, pronounced stop, square 
muzzle, and long, thin ear, set very low. 
He also had the characteristic low body 
and beautiful coat of the Laverack. 
Druid, too, was even handsomer than 
Paris, while Star had her fair share of 
her sire’s good looks. The Druid-Star 
puppies were handsome and good work- 
ers. Next we will notice Mr. Wells’s 
famous Dido II., which the late Dr. 
Rowe and other good judges pronounced 
to be the best bitch of her year, an opin- 
ion confirmed at the important shows. 
She was young when Mr. Wells sold 
her, and I do not know how far her field 
education was carried after that, but I 
know that if she did not develop into a 
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crack-a-jack she should have done so. In 
the field she was very fast, stylish, and a 
stayer ; in fact, just about as promising 
a youngster as a man could wish to see. 

Now, the point is this. All these dogs 
were beautiful, and their beauty did not 
interfere with their field qualities. Yet 
one would have to search, perhaps, far 
and wide to find a few dogs as good as 
they were and of their types. Dido’s 
was not the Laverack type, but some- 
thing between it and to-day’s Llewellin 
type. Mr. Wells’s best dog, at present, 
of a dozen or more, is probably Luke (To- 
ledo Blade-Cambriana)—nothing at all 
like his old type ; indeed, Luke, in form, 
more nearly resembles a good Southern 
foxhound than a Laverack. He is a 
clinking good dog, too, stout, fast and 
intelligent, as his work in trials has 
proved; but his beauty is seriously in- 
commoded by limits, 
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ing, in my opinion, as the Druid and 
Paris cast. These dogs won along the 
line, and very nice dogs they are, but no 
judges who fancied the racing Llewellin 
type would approve of them; and vwice 
versa. They are Laveracks out and out, 
in heads, coats, and everywhere, dogs 
that Edward Laverack himself would 
have considered tofill the bill. Dogs at 
all resembling the crack Dido II., good 
old Cambriana, who won many a time 
in her day, or, in fact, any animal of 
what may be called the modern Llewel- 
lin type, would stand no chance what- 
ever under a judge who admired the 
Laverack pattern, as exemplified in Cac- 
tus and Maid Marian. These latter, 
too, under some Llewellin men whom I 
know, might as well keep out of the 
ring. Such a state of affairs is hardly 
likely to foster the best interests of the 
English setter. We should have a rec- 
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What has been done in this case has 
been done in kennels all over the coun- 
try, and the result is a lot of fast trial- 
machines, all of one general family, 
some handsome, some homely, and rep- 
senting half a dozen or more different 
types. I believe that a handsome good 
dog is better than an ugly good one, and 
I do not believe in “show-type,” and 
“field-type”’ being necessary for a breed 
of dogs that is supposed to be for shoot- 
ing purposes above all other things. A 
tip-topper among Llewellins should be 
good enough to win upon the bench 
and at trials; and, in justice to all 
concerned, breeders should decide upon 
what may be termed the standard type. 

Not long ago, at Madison Square Gar- 
den, I devoted some time to Cactus and 
Maid Marian. Here we find a good deal 
of the old type, though not quite so tak- 


ognized type to breed to, keep as close 
as possible to it, and then let conforma- 
tion, coat, and condition decide where 
the ribbons should go. 

The trouble with breeders appears to 
be that the moment a dog of any type, 
or of norecognized type, wins an impor- 
tant trial, there is a desire to breed to 
him because he is a winner, and not be- 
cause he is by blood, conformation and 
disposition the best dog to be mated with 
the bitches sent to him. 

The typical English setter is not only 
a handsome dog, but he is admirably suit- 
ed to his work. Ashe must be both fast 
and enduring his form shows a blending, 
or happy medium, between the ‘speedy 
lines of the greyhound and the endur- 
ance model of the foxhound. The best 
type of head is as follows: Skull, long 
and rather narrow ; the muzzle long, me- 
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A FAVORITE OF 


dium in width and deep, end square; 
nose large with open nostrils ; eyes, me- 
dium fulness, bright and mild; ears, long, 
thin, placed low on the head and close- 
hanging. The neck is moderately long, 
clean and graceful. The dog’s body and 
legs should be strong enough for endur- 
ance without being too clumsy for speed. 
The chest is deep, ribs well sprung, with- 
out any suggestion of barrel-shape, and 
well-ribbed back. The feet may be either 
what is termed “ harefoot,”’ or “ catfoot,” 
so long as there is plenty of hair between 
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THE OLD TYPE. 


the toes; for in this hairy foot lies the 
setter’s sole advantage over the pointer 
as a worker in severe weather and over 
ice, frozen, or other trying ground. The 
tail is of medium length, strong at root 
and tapering to a point; it is carried 
with a moderate curve, and it should be 
well feathered. 

The coat of the English setter varies 
in color, but it is always rather silky, 
close-lying, abundant and free from curl. 
Unpopular colors are orange and white, 
lemon and white, liver and white, roan 
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and all black. One or more of these, how- 
ever, May crop out now and then in lit- 
ters of the best Llewellin blood. It in- 
dicates a throwback to the old stock, and 
the off-colored puppy may or may not 
be the best one of the litter, exactly as 
though he were of the most fashionable 
markings. 

Some English setter coats are marvels 
of beauty. The favorite color is some 
combination of black, white and tan; 
next we may rank what is termed the 
“blue belton,” white and black flecked, 
in which the black shows with a slaty- 
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blue effect ; and thirdly, black and white 
in large markings, without any tan. The 
black, white and tan, if evenly laid on, 
certainly is attractive, but it is not al- 
ways as evenly distributed as though an 
artist had done the work. The hand- 
somest coat I have ever seen was a blue 
belton, in which white predominated. 
The oddest coat I have seen was in the 
case of a Laverack-Llewellin bitch 
called Lady Patch. She had one side 
of the top of her head liver and the oth- 
er jet black, two black ears, and a white 
body with a few small black marks. 





MY DOG. 


By Clarence Hawkes.* 


Creer in, ps dog, nor linger at the door, 
d 


Come in, old Gip, and lie upon the floor, 
And rest your faithful head upon my 
knee, 
And deem it joy to be alone with me ; 
My dear old dog, unto creation’s end 
Of all the world thou art my dearest friend. 


Thou dost not ask me to be good to thee, 

It is enough that thou dost care for me, 

And if this hand could beat thee from my door, 

Thou wouldst come back again and whine 
once more, 

And lick the hand that made thy body smart 

And love me still deep in your doggish heart. 


Thou dost not ask for dainty bread and meat 
But lovest best the food I cannot eat, 
And sweet the bit, if looks I understand, 


And when my dog is sleeping in the hall 
I have no fear that danger will befall, 


For thieves would fin 
barred, 


A truer soldier never mounted guard. 
And lasting is a dog’s fidelity, 
To those he loves, as man’s can ever be. 


That thou canst take from out thy master’s hand, 
And while wise men in thankfulness may fail 
Old Gip says thank you with his wagging tail. 


What love is beaming in those two brown eyes, 

When chidden, too, what sorrow in them lies, 

And how they follow me from place to place 

As though they tried to read his master’s face, 

And how he springs and barks when I am 
lad, 

ter" soon his tail will droop when I am sad. 


that passage doubly 


And when I die, if friends forget to pine, 

I know there’ll be one faithful dog to whine, 
To bark impatient at my bedroom door, 

To hunt the meadow and the woodland o’er, 
And watch and whine for master who is late, 
And die at last, still watching at the gate. 


* The author of these lines is blind. 
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RECENT 


CLIMBING 


DRILL. 


EXPERIMENTS IN 


INFANTRY BICYCLING CORPS. 


By Lieutenant James A. Moss, U- S- A. 


Miles, who is an enthusiast on mili- 

tary cycling, recommended the or- 

ganization of a regiment of cycle 
infantry. 

It was in harmony with the spirit of 
this recommendation that the Twenty- 
fifth United States Infantry Bicycle 
Corps was organized last July at Fort 
Missoula, Montana. The corps con- 
sisted of one sergeant, one corporal, one 
musician and five privates, among the 
number being one cyclist mechanic. 

Although a number of experiments 
have of late years been made with the 
bicycle in the conveyance of messages 
and other tests of rapidity, little has 
been done in testing the wheel as a 
means of transportation for troops. The 
main object of the Twenty-fifth United 
States Infantry Bicycle Corps was to 
thoroughly test this part of the ques- 
tion, in the heart of the Rocky Mount- 
ains, where, if the utility of the bicycle 
for military purposes could be estab- 
lished, there could be no doubts about 
its practicability anywhere else. 

The first three weeks were devoted 
to practice rides, drills and exercises in 
jumping fences and fording streams. 
The weather permitting, we made daily 
rides of from fifteen to forty miles. In 
drills we confined ourselves to simple 
movements, designed for utility only. 

After little practice the corps attained 
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great proficiency in getting over fences 
and fording streams. Several times we 
got over, with but little trouble, a board 
fence nine feet high, the bicycles being 
packed in heavy marching order. Ona 
number of occasions we forded streams 
in three feet of swift water. 

One of the first problems to be solved 
was a system of packing, which was de- 
vised as follows: The knapsack was 
strapped to the handle bars on the front 
of the bicycle; on the knapsack was 
carried the blanket roll, containing one 
blanket, one shelter-tent half, and the 
tent poles ; the haversack was carried 
either on the front of the knapsack or 
on the horizontal bar, well to the front ; 
the tin cup was secured under the sad- 
dle, and protected from mud and dust 
by a cloth bag; the canteen and car- 
tridge belt were on the body of the sol- 
dier ; every other soldier carried a rifle 
strapped horizontally on the left side of 
his bicycle ; those not so armed carried 
revolvers, and had canvas luggage-cases 
in the diamond of their wheels ; every 
man carried thirty rounds of ammuni- 
tion. 

To facilitate the packing of the ra- 
tions, the flour, salt, sugar and coffee 
were carried in rubber-cloth bags about 
eight inches by twenty inches, and stored 
away either in the knapsacks or the lug- 
gage-cases; the bacon was cut into small 
chunks and wrapped incloth. Can goods, 
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A TRYING GRADE, 


such as corn, baked beans, jelly, deviled 
ham, etc., were generally carried in the 
kaapsack, 

The cooking utensils, consisting of 
three dripping pans, one patented baker 
and one iarge coffee-pot, were 
carried in a tin case attached to 
the front of the bicycle and 
resting on a frame. 

Every soldier carried in his 
knapsack: one summer under- 
shirt, one pair summer drawers, 
two pair summer socks, one 
towel, two handkerchiefs, one 
winter undershirt, one pair win- 
ter drawers, one pair winter 
socks, one tooth brush and 
powder, one cake soap, one 
blanket, toilet paper. Every 
other man carried a comb and 
brush, and every one carried in 
his haversack, a_ knife, fork, 
spoon and meat can. 

On the morning of August 
6th the corps started out with 
120 lbs. of rations, for Lake Mc- 
Donald, a body of water in the 
heart of the mountains, sixty- 
three miles from Fort Missoula. 
The first night after reaching 
the lake, there came up a vio- 
lent rainstorm, and we under- 
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went a number of hardships before 
returning home. Under most adverse 
circumstances, however, we covered 
126 miles in twenty-four hours of 
actual traveling. The average weight 
of the bicycles, packed, was 76.2 lbs. ; 
riders, 155.7 lbs.; average total, 231.9 lbs. 

On August 15th we left for Yellow- 
stone Park, vza Fort Harrison, Mont., 
where we were to draw a fresh supply 
of rations. The following is a list of the 
provisions with which we started out: 
five lbs. prunes, twenty-five lbs. flour, 
fourteen lbs. sugar, four lbs. ground 
coffee, sixteen lbs. bacon, three cans 
milk, one and a half cans syrup (eighteen 
lbs.), four cans baking powder, one box 
pepper, five lbs. rice, two cans jelly, 
three cans deviled ham, ten lbs. bologna 
sausage, one jar Armour’s extract of 
beef, two cakes chocolate, four cans corn, 
six cans baked beans, five cans salt. 

Besides this, we carried medicines, 
tools, repairing material, tents, blankets, 
extra underwear, cooking utensils, arms, 
ammunition, extra bicycle parts, one 
pair extra tires, and a number of per- 
sonal effects. 

The heaviest wheel, packed, weighed 
86 lbs.; rider, 186 lbs.; total, 272 Ibs. 
The average weight of the bicycles, 
packed, was 79.7 lbs.; riders, 157.4; 
average total, 237.1 lbs. 
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WHERE OTHER WHEELS WOULD FAIL, 
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ON MINERVA TERRACE, 


On this trip the Main Divide of the 
Rocky Mountains was crossed and re- 
crossed for the first time in history by a 
body of armed cyclists. Going, the sum- 
mit was crossed near Mullan Pass, and 
returning, by way of the old Mullan 
Stage Road, much traveled before the 
N. P. Rail Road, but now little more 
than a mere trail, full of rocks and ruts. 
We covered 797 miles in 126 hours of 
actual traveling, averaging six and a 
quarter miles per hour. Our best ride 
was made on September third, when we 
rode seventy-two miles in eight three- 
quarter hours. Our poorest ride was 
made the day we returned, covering 
forty miles in ten hours, through rain, 
mud, water and snow. 

Three days after our return to Fort 
Missoula, we left again to join the troops 
on a practice march up the Bitter Root 
Valley. The morning after the day we 
joined the command, the Bicycle Corps 
left camp at 7:35, and as we rode along, 
cyclists were fallen out at intervals of 
about a mile, with instructions about 
preserving, as nearly as possible, the 
distances between one another. In this 
manner a system of relays were estab- 
lished between myself and the head of 
the command. At nine o’clock, the 
head of the relay reached a small town 
called Grantsdale, and the following mes- 
sage was sent back to the Commanding 
Officer :— 


YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


GRANTSDALE, Monrt., 


Sept. 14th, 1896. 
To Cot. A. S. Burt, U.S. A., 
Commanding. 

Sir :—I have the honor to inform you that 
Corpl. Williams and myself reached this place 
at 9 o’clock. Distance from last camp, per 
cyclometer reading, 10% miles. I am making 
inquiries about forage, camping grounds, etc. 

Very respectfully, 
(Sgd.) James A. Moss, 
2d Lieut. 25th Inf 

Within fifteen minutes after the cou- 
rier left me the message was delivered 
to the Commanding Officer at the Ham- 
ilton saw mill, four miles away. 

The next morning, at 7:15, the corps 
left camp, and a similar system of re- 
lays was established. By 11:30 I had 
ridden twenty-five miles, and thoroughly 
reconnoitred the country along the line 
of march that day, as well as within a 
radius of several miles of our camp that 
night. Long before the troops had made 
camp, permission had been obtained for 
them to camp on certain ground and use 
fallen timber thereon, and information 
had been gathered as to where forage, 
vegetables, eggs, etc., could be gotten, 
the price thereof, etc. 

On September seventeenth one com- 
pany of infantry was sent ahead to de- 
fend a bridge over the Bitter Root River 
and prevent the passage of the rest of 
the battalion. After the company had 
reached the bridge the Bicycle Corps 
was sent out as scouts to obtain infor- 
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mation as to the different dispositions 
the Company Commander had made of 
his men, their strength, etc. Informa- 
tion so gathered was sent back to the 
Commanding Officer by couriers. 
Every day a bicyclist was detailed 
to follow immediately in rear of the 
wagon train, with instructions to report 
at once to the officer in charge of the 
train any accidents or delays, and then 
to ride forward as rapidly as possible 
and report the facts to the Battalion 
Commander. The first day this use of 
the cyclist was inaugurated the “B” 
company wagon sank so deep into the 
mud that a number of men was neces- 
sary to get it out. The bicyclist imme- 
diately informed the officer in charge of 
the train of the nature of the accident, 
what wagon, name of the driver, etc. 
He was then sent forward to report to 
the Battalion Commander, with the re- 
quest that a number of soldiers be sent 
back to unbog the wagon. Thus, with 
but little delay and no inconvenience, 
the wagon train was soon moving again. 
While in permanent camp near Cor- 
vallis, Montana, a picket line was estab- 
lished around the camp. The corps was 
sent out to act as spies, and, moving 
forward about a mile, we turned off to 
the left and followed an old wagon 
road running parallel to, and about 
a quarter mile from, camp. Between 
this road and camp were dense timber 
and underbrush. As we rode and 
walked along, cyclist-soldiers fell out 
at short intervals, with instructions to 
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go through the woods and get as near 
as possible to camp, so as to get all pos- 
sible information. It was really aston- 
ishing to see what places they got 
through with their wheels, at times 
riding and at times carrying them. 

Aside from the value of the Bicycle 
Corps on this march from a military 
standpoint, it was a source of great con- 
venience to every one to carry mail, tele- 
grams and messages. 

In all our experiments we traveled 
one thousand four hundred miles, by 
far the greater part of this distance 
being over some of the worst roads in 
the United States. 

Only when in gumbo mud did we find 
our wheels to be a hindrance. At all 
other times, when we could not ride, the 
wheel was a great aid, as we could roll 
the loads on our bicycles much easier 
than we could carry them on our bodies. 

After being out in the mountains 
about a week, I found we would not, 
under ordinary circumstances, feel the 
effects of a ride of forty-five miles or 
less in one day, but that anything over 
this would make us feel tired at night. 
It is true we were well hardened by this 
time, but such would be the normal 
condition of soldiers in time of actual 
warfare. At no time on the trip was 
any one made sick or in any way disabled 
from riding. 

We found brakes to be absolutely 
necessary. Going down any kind of a 
grade, it would have been impossible 
to control, without brakes, wheels as 
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heavily loaded as ours. Furthermore, 
we were often compelled to make sud- 
den stops upon meeting wagons along 
sinuous roads, iined on either side with 
timber and underbrush. 

In all our experimental work the wind 
was one of the hardest things to con- 
tend against. 

A wood rim is, I think, less likely to 
buckle than a steel one, but it will not 
answer for military purposes, unless, in 
addition to being glued where the ends 
meet, it is also riveted. After being 
out in water and dampness a day or so, 
the glue is likely to wash out and the 
rim become loose. 

Although the present pneumatic tires 
ride very easy and will answer in every 
respect for good roads, they will not do 
for military work. The bicycle itself is 
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now about perfect, and the all-important 
part of the question to be solved is a re- 
silient, non-puncturable tire, which will 
very likely be shortly attained. 

Our trips to Lake McDonald and Yel- 
lowstone Park, and the work on the 
practice march have, I think, demon- 
strated the practicability of the bicycle 
for military purposes, even in a mount 
ainous country. The matter was most 
thoroughly tested under all possible 
conditions—we made and broke camp 
in the rain ; we traveled through mud, 
water, sand, dust, over rocks, ruts, etc. ; 
for we crossed and recrossed mountain- 
ranges, and forded streams, carrying 
our rations, rifles, ammunition, tents, 
blankets, extra underwear, medicines, 
tools, repairing material, cooking-uten- 
sils and extra bicycle parts. 
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MAJ. BRADBURY. 


OF THE STATE OF MAINE. 


By Captain Charles B. Hail, 19th U. S. Infantry. 


(Continued.) 


February 24, 1872, authorizing the 

formation of ten companies of 

cadets, “to be composed of boys 
not subject to military duty under our 
military laws,” was followed by a re- 
markable number of applications during 
this and subsequent years from organ- 
izations requesting the authority of the 
commander-in-chief to parade in public 
with arms. These requests were granted 
in many cases, and the organizations then 
became iudependent military companies. 
The adjutant-general in his report for 
1872 stated as follows: “ The policy of 
organizing military companies of boys 
under eighteen years of age, of whom 
no duty could be required, and who 
would not be responsible for the public 
property they would need to use is at 
least of doubtful expediency.” General 
Chamberlain in his report, speaking on 
the same subject, says of the act, “it 
was unnecessary because the Governor, 
under the general militia law, was au- 


. | “HE act of the Legislature approved 


thorized to give his sanction to any 
military association he may deem 
proper.” The general also stated in 
effect, that the organization of these 
so-called independent companies would 
“doubtless serve many excellent pur- 
poses of instruction, discipline and 
patriotism.” While I agree with Gen- 
eral Chamberlain in his theory of the 
great good that mzght be accomplished 
by these companies, if we could always 
be sure they would never become ‘foo 
independent and their patriotism always 
be shown for the State and its laws, 
I consider that in practice the existence 
of independent companies is a constant 
danger and menace to the safety of 
the State. If a company is not willing 
to join the authorized militia force, or 
there isno room for it, it should not be 
allowed to exist. Maine is as free from 
strikes, mob violence and disorders of 
any kind as is any State in the Union, 
but the same inflammable material 
is found there that exists elsewhere. 
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There are to-day too many independent 
companies existing in our States ; there 
are but few, I am glad to say, in Maine, 
and I trust no more will be allowed. In 
some of our larger cities the number of 
these companies or organizations, armed 
with rifles, liberally supplied with am- 
munition, and of course not subject to 
duty under, or recognizing the authority 
of the commander-in-chief, is almost 
beyond belief. Secret and religious 
societies probably have the largest 
number. In case of riots from any 
cause, labor, religious or otherwise, 
what is to prevent the rifles and am- 
munition of these companies being used 
against the authorized militia of the 
State? The disorders of the last few 
years should teach caution. 

During 1873 the ten companies of in- 
fantry authorized under the law of 1869 
were formed into a regiment to be 
known as the “First Regiment of In- 
fantry, Maine Volunteer Militia,” and 
at a meeting of its line officers the fol- 


lowing-named field officers were elected :° 


Colonel, Charles P. Mattocks, of Port- 
land; Lieutenant-Colonel, Daniel White; 
Major, William H. Folger ; the staff and 
non-commissioned staff were announced 
as follows: Adjutant, Matthew Adams ; 
Quartermaster, Samuel J. Gallagher ; 
Surgeon, George W. Martin; Assistant- 
Surgeons Charles O. Hunt and F. W. 
Chadbourne ; Chaplain, Joseph C. Snow ; 
Sergeant-Major, A. H. Jacobs; Quar- 
termaster-Sergeant, Thomas P. Shaw. 
The Biddeford Light Infantry, Captain 
James M. Andrews, was, in June, 1873, 
assigned to General Chamberlain’s divi- 
sion and formed the third unattached 
company in the State. In February, a 
“ Board of Officers,” consisting of Gen- 
eral Charles P. Mattocks, General George 
L. Beal (of the Governor’s staff), General 
Isaac Dyer, General Daniel White and 
Captain A. S. Perham convened for the 
purpose of selecting and recommending 
a uniform for the militia. The result of 
their careful consideration was pub- 
lished in a general order from the Ad- 
jutant-General’s Office, dated Augusta, 
March 29, 1873, adopting the “uniform, 
equipments and dress for all general, 
staff, field and line officers and of the en- 
listed men of the militia to be the same 
as prescribed for the army of the United 
States by General Order No. 92, dated 
War Department, October 26, 1872, with 
certain modifications and alterations. 
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A regimental organization having 
been effected, it was considered advisa- 
ble by the Commander-in-Chief to place 
General Chamberlain in command of 
the “First Division of the Militia of 
Maine,” comprising all the counties in 
the State—a command which, as Gen- 
eral Chamberlain stated, “might be 
looked upon as a technical or geograph- 
ical command,” there being no organi- 
zation of the militia in many of the 
counties. As Major-General command- 
ing a division, General Chamberlain 
was entitled to a staff and so appointed 
the following-named well-known gen- 
tlemen to serve as such: Lieutenant- 
Colonel John Marshall Brown, Division 
Inspector; Major Seth C. Farrington, 
Assistant Adjutant-General ; Major Jo- 
seph W. Spaulding, Division Quarter- 
master; Major Joseph S. Smith, Di- 
vision Commissary of Subsistence ; Ma- 
jor J. Frank Godfrey, Division Judge- 
Advocate ; Major Albert W. Bradbury, 
Captain Abner R. Small and Captain 
George S. Follinsbee as Aides-de-camp. 

As the commander of a division con- 
taining but one organized regiment of 
infantry and three unattached compa- 
nies (two infantry and one artillery), it 
was at once apparent that the military 
organization of the State was very im- 
perfect and so unnecessarily top-heavy 
as to threaten a fall at any time. This 
was particularly noticeable in the first 
annual encampment of the troops which, 
as Division Commander, General Cham- 
berlain was required to order, and was 
held at Deering on the 19th to 23d of 
August. General Chamberlain in his 
report of the encampment says : “Some 
embarrassment in the forms of proceed- 
ing were experienced on account of the 
very imperfect organization, and bearing 
the name of a division, without bri- 
gades, and composed of four independ- 
ent and unequal commands. Such, 
however, was the good disposition and 
soldierly conformity to military disci- 
pline on the part of all concerned, that 
the objects of the encampment contem- 
plated by law were in a very high de- 
gree secured. The good order and dis- 
cipline of camp, I think, have not been 
surpassed on any similar occasion, while 
as a school of instruction in tactics, 
guard duty, and all the sanitary and 
police duty of camp, and in the practice 
of acting in a body, and in connection 
with other bodies, the encampment 
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afforded the most useful lessons and 
resulted in a success recognized by all, 
and appreciated by competent judges.” 

The Inspector - General, General 
Haynes, pronounced the police of the 
camp “most thorough and excellent,” 
and guard duty, though light, was faith- 
fully and strictly performed ; as is usual 
at encampments, the very short time 
allowed was fully occupied with reviews, 
drills and parades, 

The close of 1874 saw no change in 
the condition of the military force, there 
being a total strength of nine hundred 
and seventy-three officers and enlisted 
men. Anew Commander-in-Chief, Nel- 
son Dingley, had succeeded to the com- 
mand and with him appeared a new 
staff; excepting Colonel George L. 
Beal as additional Aide-de-camp, Gen- 
eral Benjamin B. Murray, Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, and Major A. H. S. Davis, Military 
Secretary. General Isaac Dyer became 
Inspector-General in place of General 
Haynes. 

The annual encampment took place 
at Bangor from September 1st to 4th, 
inclusive, in what is known as “ French’s 
Field,” and proved to be satisfactory in 
many ways, but not in all. The In- 
spector-General, General Dyer, in his 
report for the year took occasion to re- 
fer to the altogether too common and 
false opinion held by many unthinking 
people in the State that there was really 
no necessity for military instruction, 
and encampments not worth the cost. 
He expresses my ideas on this subject 
so fully, and also those who have the 
true interest and safety of the State at 
heart, that I quote him on this point in 
full: “It is an erroneous idea that the 
expenditure annually made for military 
instruction is thrown away. If the 
volunteer troops of the Federal army 
had been acquainted with military dis- 
cipline in the beginning of the war 
in 1861, unquestionably much of life 
would have been saved and much of 
disaster avoided. To be prepared for 
every emergency should be considered 
the part of wisdom.” These are true 
words and it may be that only those of 
us who faced the storm in the dark days 
of the last dreadful war, are able to ap- 
preciate their importance. 

By an act of the Legislature approved 
March 4, 1874, a company of infantry 
was to consist of one captain, one first 
and one second lieutenant, one first ser- 
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geant, four sergeants, eight corporals, 
two musicians, one wagoner and not less 
than forty or more than sixty-four 
privates. General, field and line officers 
were to be commissioned for the term 
of six years, the same period for which 
the men were enlisted. 

Up to this time the law required that 
no volunteer company should be ac- 
cepted unless its rolls contained “at 
least the maximum number of enlisted 
men,” which was ninety-eight. Both 
the Adjutant-General and the Division 
Commander had recommended a change 
in this respect on the ground that suf- 
ficient uniforms could not be obtained 
for so large a number of men, and 
therefore it was necessary to carry un- 
uniformed men in a company from 
whom no duty could be asked ; and 
also because by having fewer men a 
better selection could be made for a 
company. In June, 1874, Upton’s In- 
fantry Tactics were adopted for the in- 
struction of the State militia. 

No appropriation having been made 
by the Legislature for the purpose of 
an encampment in 1875, none was 
ordered, and no occasion offered for 
bringing the troops together that year. 
The companies were carefully inspected 
at their armories, most of the inspec- 
tions being made by the Inspector-Gene- 
tal, who reported all but one or two of 
the companies in good condition. 

In 1876 that thorough soldier—Selden 
Connor — became Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and he selected for his 
Adjutant-General Jonathan P. Cilley, 
and for Inspector-General, Charles W. 
Tilden. The number of recognized 
companies was neither increased nor 
diminished, with the exception of the 
battery of light artillery which, on 
the inspection report of the Division- 
Inspector, General Brown, was reduced 
to one section of fifty men and two 
guns. 

Money having been appropriated it 
was possible to have an encampment 
this year, and one was held at Bruns- 
wick from the 12th to the 15th of Sep- 
tember, inclusive. From the reports 
made on the encampment it was evi- 
dently the most successful one that 
had been held up to that date. Great 
interest in the work was manifested 


by both officers and men, and at the 
review by the Commander -in - Chief, 
General Connor pronounced the march- 
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ing of the troops equal to that of noted 
regiments in the great review of that 
year at Philadelphia. 

In order to give his juniors an oppor- 
tunity to exercise higher commands, 
General Chamberlain placed Colonel 
Mattocks of the First Regiment in 
charge of the camp for three days, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel White succeeding to the 
command of the First Regiment. 

In his report for 1876 General Cham- 
berlain alludes to the perplexities (as he 
evidently considered them) encountered 
by him as Division Commander, with- 
out an existing division to command, as 
follows: ‘“ There was unavoidable awk- 
wardness in official formalities, as our 
small command scarcely admitted of 
even a brigade organization, being in 
fact butadetachment of mixed troops.” 
This same view the Legislature appeared 
to take of the matter when at its next 
session it failed to elect a Major-General 
and by so doing abolished the division 
organization. General Chamberlain also 
called attention to the large amount of 
military property scattered all over the 
State, and suggested that it be collected 
at one convenient place owned by 
the State, where there would be suit- 
able grounds for the annual encamp- 
ments ; a most wise recommendation that 
has since been carried out and resulted 
in the State’s owning at Augusta, the 
most healthy, convenient and beautiful 
camp-ground to be found in any State, 
having a fine target range and ample 
storehouse for military property. 

Further on in the report General 
Chamberlain refers to the unsatisfac- 
tory organization of the militia, and to 
the military companies which were rec- 
ognized by the Governor, and allowed to 
bear arms though not belonging to the 
actual force of the State,and which on 
account of their fine organization and 
discipline it would be a great advantage 
to have assigned. Referring to the ease 


with which a second infantry regiment 
could be organized if the State was dis- 
posed to pay for sustaining it, but as- 
suming that the Legislature would not be 
willing to appropriate for the purpose, 
he submitted his second plan for the or- 
ganization of the entire force, involving 
no material increase of expense and 
making more effective what was avail- 
able to expend. This plan was to dis- 
band the Androscoggin Light Artillery, 
on account of its poor condition, for which 
Lieutenant Menneally was not held re- 
sponsible,and divide it into threesections 
(or platoons) to be assigned to and re- 
cruited at different parts of the State 
and to be known as the “ First Battery, or 
Battalion of Light Artillery.” The com- 
panies were to be grouped according to 
location into three battalions, east, west 
and center, and to these battalions were 
to be assigned such other “ companies 
as are from time to time accepted into 
the service.” One battalion was to be 
composed of the Biddeford Light In- 


‘fantry, Portland Mechanic Blues, Port- 


land Light Infantry, Portland Mont- 
gomery Guards and onetwo-gun battery; 
the second toconsist of the Norway Light 
Infantry, Auburn Light Infantry, Au- 
gusta Capital Guards, Skowhegan Light 
Infantry and one two-gun battery ; the 
third to be formed by the Belfast City 
Guards, Hampden Crosby Guards, Ban- 
gor Jameson Guards, Bangor Hersey 
Light Infantry and one two-gun battery. 
Each battalion was to be commanded 
by a field officer, assisted by an adjutant 
and quartermaster, and lieutenants de- 
tailed from the'line. Attention was 
called by the Adjutant-General to 
the necessity for target practice, and 
from that time (1876) to the present 
great interest has been manifested by 
both officers and men in this most 
important duty of a soldier. 


(To be Continued.) 
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FACULTY CONTROL OF 

HE most noteworthy feature 

of modern intercollegiate 
sport is its apparently con- 
stant and crying need of con- 
trol. Almost every successive 
edition of OuTING reports meet- 
ings held for this purpose, and 
we now chronicle two more, 
Representatives of Hobart 
_ College, Union College, Syra- 
cuse University, Colgate Col- 
lege, Rochester University, 
and Hamilton College, met November 28, 1896, 
at Utica, N. Y., and effected the temporary 
organization of an Intercollegiate Athletic As- 
sociation of the State of New York. The prin- 
cipal point discussed was the regulation of 
competition with a view to exclude all but 
genuine students in good academic standing. 

A similar meeting was held November 27, 
1896, at Chicago, Ill., delegates being present 
from the Faculties of Northwestern and Purdue 
Universities, and the Universities of Chicago, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

The existing code of rules was amended, and 
some of its provisions made more stringent, but 
several proposed reforms failed to obtain a 
majority vote. 

Purdue University and the University of Il- 
linois proposed a rule limiting athletic compe- 
tition to undergraduate students, but the five 
other universities united in opposing such a 
law. This was merely 2 renewal of the old 
fight of the smaller institutions, with few or no 
postgraduates, against the larger universities, 
with many and large postgraduate departments. 

The amended rules do not take effect until 
indorsed by the Faculty of each university, 
and it is more than probable that, as has hap- 
pened in former years, each university will 
amend or reject some of the rules and thus 
weaken, if not totally destroy, the good effects 
of the conference. The representative of the 
University of Illinois publicly stated after the 





INTERCOLLEGIATE 
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meeting, that he should advise the Faculty of 
his university to reject the postgraduate rule 
and to discontinue playing with universities 
which adopted the objectionable law. He also 
hinted that the difference of opinion on this 
point might lead to the formation of an opposi- 
tion league, with a rule limiting competition to 
undergraduates. 

These oft-recurring meetings thrust into 
prominence two unpleasant points. One is that 
a majority of the delegates examine and discuss 
and vote on each proposed rule, not with an 
eye to the welfare of honest sport and its con- 
tinued growth and prosperity, but solely in 
accordance with how the new ruie would affect 
their own college at the present time. 

The other, and more disagreeable fact, is the 
undeniable proof that severe. restrictions are 
If intercollegiate sport had always 
been conducted with honest purpose and manly 
methods, regulation would be idle, and control 
impertinent. If the vestments of intercollegiate 
sport had been spotless, such constant cleans- 
ing would not be needed. Laws are not framed 
to punish unknown offences, and each of the 
restrictions now placed on competition states 
in effect that the objectionable practice has 
been prevalent. From these amended laws we 
learn that in the not remote past students have 
competed under assumed names: that men 
have competed who were not members of the 
colleges they claimed to represerit : that lads, 
whose total hours of study for a month were 
less than the working time of an honest student 
for a week, were allowed to represent colleges, 
and compete in intercollegiate sports : that men 
have been hired to compete for certain colleges 
by free tuition, free board and lodging, and 
sometimes actual payments in cash, that ath- 
letes have been allowed to join a college solely 
to compete on its team, and have severed 


their nominal connection with the college as 
soon as the competition ended, and that pro- 
fessionals have been allowed to compete. 
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Faculty control and Draconian codes may 
scotch, but cannot kill these abuses, and the 
one thing needed is such a reformation of the 
spirit of intercollegiate competition as_ will 
render rules and control unnecessary. 

THE REGISTRATION OF ATHLETES. 

At the annual meeting of the Amateur Ath 
letic Union, held in New York City, November 
16, 1896, a special committee was appointed to 
prepare and submit to a mail vote a new gen- 
eral rule, covering a system of registration for 
amateur athletes, and the appointment of a 
permanent registration committee, with powers 
somewhat akin to those of the Racing Board of 
the League of American Wheelmen. This 
special committee did its work promptly, and 
its report has been accepted and adopted by 
unanimous mail vote of the A. A. U. The new 
rules are as follows: 


REGISTRATION OF ATHLETES, 


On and after March 1, 1897, in no meeting, game or 
entertainment that has been sanctioned or scheduled 
by the Amateur Athletic Union or any of its branches 
as an open athletic meeting shall an athlete's entry be 
accepted unless he shall have received from the secre- 
tary of the Amateur Athletic Union a numbered cer- 
tificate of registration, stating that he is an amateur 
and eligible to compete in amateur sports. 

The provisions of this paragraph do not apply to 
events that are “‘closed,"’ 7. ¢., open only to members 
of the organization giving the said games. 

All organizations giving open games or competitions 
under Amateur Athletic Union rules and sanction 
must state on their announcements and entry blanks 
that no entries to open events can be accepted except 
from registered athletes. 

Each athlete applying for registration and receiving 
same shall be assigned a number, which number shall 
be plainly written on his registration certificate. Man- 
agers of all open athletic meetings must leave a space 
on their entry blanks for recording the name and 
number of each registered athlete who enters. 

All applications for registration must be accompa- 
nied by a $1 fee and endorsed by the Secretary of the 
club of which said applicant is a member and approved 
by the Secretary of the Union Association within whose 
jurisdiction said club is located. Should the applicant 
for registration not be a member of an athletic club, 
he must procure the endorsement of three reputed cit- 
izens of the locality in which he resides and the ap- 
proval of the oe of the Union Association with- 
in whose jurisdiction his place of residence is located. 

From the fee of $1 paid by each athlete for registra- 
tion, one-half shall be diverted to the treasury of the 
Amateur Athletic Union and one-halt to the treasury 
of the association from which the athlete registers. 

All registrations shall expire on the last day of Feb- 
ruary of each year. 

A Registration Committee, consisting of not less than 
three nor more than seven Governors, shall be appoint- 
ed at each annual meeting of the Board of Governors, 
whose duties it shall be to receive, examine and decide 
upon all applications for registration. Infringements 
upon the intent of registration shall be decided by the 
Registration Committee. The decision of the Registra- 
tion Committee shall be final in all cases, and subject 
to appeal only tothe Board of Governors. 

The Registration Committee shall file with the Sec- 
retary of the Amateur Athletic Union the names of all 
athletes registered and all details in connection there- 
to. 

An athlete’s number shall be considered cancelled 
when he fails to pay his fee within sixty days after it is 
due, or if he fails to enter into competition for a period 
of one year, unless for good reasons special permission 
be given him to retain his number. 

The registration fee shall be for one year and be 
paid annually in advance. 

It shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Amateur 
Athletic Union to furnish to the Secretary of each of 
the different associations from time to time a printed 
list of all registered nurnbers, names and addresses, 
and duplicate lists shall be forwarded to the handicap- 
pers of each association. 

It shall be the duty of the committee to make, or have 
made, inquiry regarding any athlete whose amateur 
Status is questioned, and all charges shall be entered 


with the Chairman of the Committee, who shall provide 
for an investigation by a member or members of the 
Committee. Pending investigation the athlete against 
whom charges are brought may be suspended. Sus- 
picious circumstances which are in the judgment of 
any member of the committee sufficient to make the 
status of any athlete a matter of reasonable doubt shall 
be the basis of investigation in the absehce of formal 
charges. 

‘The member or members to whom the investigation 
is assigned shall immediately communicate with the 

arty under suspicion, either in person or by registered 
etter, lay all charges before him or set forth the cir- 
cumstances which lead to a reasonable doubt and call 
for an answer to the charges or a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the circumstances which gave rise to the doubt. 

If the athlete cannot prove his innocence to the satis- 
faction of the Registration Committee, the committee 
may inflict such punishment as is in their judgment 
fitting. 

It shall be within the province of the Registration 
Committee to suspend from competition for such a 
time as it may deem proper any person guilty of unfair 
dealing in connection with athletic competition or for 
violation of the rules of the Amateur Athletic Union. 

A failure to pay entrance fees shall be considered as 
unfair dealing. : 

Any person who has been declared a professional, or 
suspended for violation of the rules, shall have the 
right of appeal only to the Board of Governors. 

Application for registration shall be made to the 
secretary of the association wherein the athlete makes 
his home. 

The registration law will go into effect March 1, 1897. 
It will be necessary for the athlete to apply to the sec- 
retary of the association in whose district he resides. 
Below will be found the names and addresses of the 
secretaries of the ditferent associations : 

Metropolitan Association—John J. Dixon, 28 Spruce 


_ Street, New York City. 


. 

New England Association—Wm. H. Plummer, Wor- 
cester A. A., Worcester, Mass. 

Atlantic Association—J.W. Kelly, Jr., Box 471, Wood- 
bury, N. J. 

Southern Association—-B. P. Sullivan, 233 Baronne 
street, New Orleans, La. 

Pacific Association—Wm. B. West, 1,977 Webster 
avenue, Oakland, Cal. 

Pacific Northwest Association—A. E. Grafton, Ta- 
coma A. C., Tacoma, Wash. 

There has been prepared a special form of entry 
blank which must be issued by all clubs. On these 
entry blanks the athlete must put his registration 
number. 


NO MORE CHAMPIONSHIP FOOT-BALL FOR NEW YORK. 


Those persons who hold at heart the best 
interests of intercollegiate sport, have for sev- 
eral years been convinced that playing the 
annual game for the intercollegiate champion- 
ship in New York City was not desirable, and 
the point has now been reached where a change 
seems certain. Ata meeting of the Council of 
the University Athletic Club, held January 
13th, the Foot-ball Committee submitted a re- 
port to the Council of the University Athletic 
Club in which they presented their reasons for 
urging the Colleges to hold their annual contests 
on College grounds and not elsewhere. 

After some interchange of views, the Council, 
by unanimous vote, accepted the report of the 
Committee. and adopted the following resolu- 
tions : 

Resolved, That the report of the members 
of the Club interested in the management of 
the annual Yale-Princeton Foot-ball Game be 
accepted and adopted as the views of the mem- 
bers of this Council; and 

Further resolved, That the Secretary of the 
Club send a copy of the report and a copy of 
these resolutions to the Presidents of the Yale 
and Princeton Foot-ball Associations and to 
the Athletic Committees of the Universities. 

This action makes it certain that the inter- 
collegiate championships hereafter will be de- 
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cided on the grounds of one of the competing 
colleges, and. will thereby become more of a 
collegiate affair and less of a great public 
spectacle. 

THE MILITARY CARNIVAL. 


During the week ending January 16th, there 
was held at Madison Square Garden, New 
York City, a series of competitions and exhi- 
bitions remarkable alike for their novelty, their 
genuine merit and their unqualified success. 
The official title of the meeting was ‘‘ Grand 
Military, Bicycle and Athletic Tournament,” 
and its purpose was to raise a fund for the en- 
dowment in Hahnemann Hospital of free 
rooms for the National Guardsmen of Greater 
New York. Any person might well be proud 
of devising and organizing such a magnificent 
entertainment, and the claimants for that honor 
are almost as numerous as the cities in which 
Homer was born. The truth seems to be that 
the pristine plan was limited to an ordinary 
athletic and. cycling meeting, with special at- 
tractions in the shape of military exhibitions 
by members of the National Guard, and that 
the scheme gradually grew like a rolling snow- 
ball, new contests and exhibitions being added, 
fresh and interesting features obtained, the co- 
operation of the regular army secured, and the 
programme enlarged and enriched until it bore 
but faint resemblance to its original outline. 

The programme for each evening began with 
athletic and cycling contests, followed by va- 
rious military exhibitions. 

The athletic and cycling events were limited to 
the National Guard andthe United States Army, 
but the entry lists were most unexpectedly 
long, and included not only hundreds of soldiers 
who never before competed outside their own 
armories, but also many athletes well known 
on the cinder-path, and several who are or have 
been amateur champions The poor track—a 
tenth of a mile in circuit on boards—prevented 
fast time, but all of the competitions were in- 
teresting and some resulted in fine finishes, 

Very few of the contestants were from the 
regular army, but in the half-mile run, in heavy 
marching order, which was won by the veteran 
amateur champion, E. W. . me Twenty- 
second Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y., W. T. Koch 
and M. Fitzgerald, of the Thirteenth United 
States Infantry, hunted the winner to the fin- 
ish and beat all of the National Guard runners 
but Hjertberg. 

The Bicycle Corps of the First Battery, 
N. G. S. N. Y., gave an exhibition which com- 
bined cycling evolutions with military ma- 
noeuvres in a manner alike novel and pleasing. 

The lads of the First Naval Battalion, State 
of New York, gave an exhibition with light 
field-pieces and Hotchkiss guns. After the 
ordinary routine drill they supported their guns 
with riflemen and went into action. At first 
they gained ground and drove back the imag- 
inary enemy. Then came a reverse ; the rifle- 
men fell back ; the artillerymen dismembered 
their battery, upsetting guns, removing firing 
apparatus, and trundling off the wheels as they 
retreated. Then the tide of battle turned 
again, the riflemen regained their lost ground, 
the gunners adjusted the vagrant wheels, re- 
mounted their guns, and were once more ready 
for work, 
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A picked team of the Thirteenth Infantry, 
U.S. A., under command of Lieutenant E. L. 
Butts, gave an interesting exhibition in new 
styles of gymnastic drill. With muskets in- 
stead of wands, barbells or dumb-bells, the team 
went through a well-selected programme of 
free calisthenic and gymnastic movements, 
which not only improve the general health and 
strength, but serve as an effective substitute 
for the old-fashioned *‘ setting-up” drill. Then 
a wall nine feet high and six feet broad was 
built across the arena, and the team scaled this 
obstacle without ladders, clambered down on 
the other side and advanced against the imag- 
inary enemy. Whenever a man was wounded 
a comrade shouldered the cripple and his gun, 
carried him to the wall, pushed him up to 
the squad on guard there, and thus passed 
him back safely to the rear, ‘The team also 
scaled the partition at the east end of the 
arena, climbing into the second-tier boxes by 
means of living pyramids, three men in height. 
The appearance and carriage of these men, 
both in action and repose, was a convincing 
recommendation of the gymnastic drill. 

Light Battery D, Fifth Artillery, U. S.A., in 
command of Captain Thorp, gave exhibition 
drills, and in some of their changes of position 
raced around the arena at a wonderful rate of 
speed, sending showers of tanbark across the 
cycle path and even over the rail. Their exhi- 
bitions of accurate driving were remarkable. 
Pegs were driven into the tanbark on either 
side of the arena, forming lanes which allowed 
but two and one-half inches between the wheels 
and the pegs on either side of the carriage. 
Through these lanes the guns and caissons 
were driven without hitting a peg, first at a 
walk, then a trot, next a canter and finally a 
wild run. 

The Second Battery, N. G.S. N. Y., under 
command of Captain David Wilson, gave an 
exhibition with Gatling guns. After the usual 
routine evolutions the battery went into action, 
and opened fire. The opposing infantry were at 
close range, and man atter man of the batter 
dropped to the ground, dead or wounded, until 
there was left but one gunner with left arm 
shattered, but still bravely bringing ammuni- 
tion and working his gun. The performance 
was so natural that it was hard to believe it all a 
sham, and popular excitement grew intense. 
Just when the tension was becoming almost 
unbearable, when the Garden echoed with shrill 
soprano sympathetic shrieks, and groups of 
men around the ring seemed about to vault the 
rail and rush to help the crippled gunner, the 
captain waved his hand, and the dead men 
sprang to their feet. Professional managers 
of sensational theatrical spectacles could learn 
much of stagecraft from Captain Wilson and his 


men, 

Troop F, Third United States Cavalry, un- 
der command of Captain Dodd, were the most 
admired feature of the meeting. The men are 
fine specimens of the modern soldier, and their 
horses can do anything but talk. The troop 


gave several different exhibitions. One wasa 
parade in full dress uniform, the horses show- 
ing off their various facings and paces in time 
with the band. There was also rough riding, 
trick riding, various styles of mount and dis- 
mount, and feats of wall-scaling and skirmish- 
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ing which proved that these cavalrymen were 
as adept on foot as in the saddle. 

The attendance throughout the week was 
unexpectedly large, and on three of the six 
nights there were persons in line at the ticket 
offices after the last seat had been sold. In 
number and character of the spectators the 
meeting rivaled the Horse Show, and the finan- 
cial returns will go far toward completing the 
endowment fund in whose behalf the enter- 
tainment was held, 

Around the outer edge of the arena the com- 
mittee left a promenade six or seven feet wide, 
and inside of this built a wooden athletic and 
cycling track, 10 feet wide, one-tenth of a mile in 
circuit, and having its curves raised about 4 feet 
on the outer edge. The grading of the curves 
was not well done, the southwest corner being 
particularly awkward. The flooring of the 
track was so thin, and the supports set at such 
wide intervals, that the boards sagged in the 
middle and made the surface of the curves a 
succession of hollows and ridges. The space 
inside the track was covered with tanbark, and 
used for the sack race, the three-legged race, 
the jumping and shot putting, and all the mili- 
tary exhibitions. 

E. W. Goff and F. C. Puffer, of the Twenty- 
second Regiment, were protested on the claim 
that each of them had accepted money for 


training interscholastic teams. As Puffer won’ 


third place in the three-legged race, and Goff 
second place in the running broad jump, it will 
be necessary to withold their prizes, and refer 
their cases to the Amateur Athletic Union. 

There were many falls in the cycle races and 
a dozen machines wrecked, but no rider much 
hurt. During the week four different competi- 
tors rode or tumbled over the outer edge of 
the track into the promenade, four feet below, 
but each of them escaped with trifling injuries, 
while the soldiers, policemen and civilians upon 
whom they alighted were seriously cut or 
bruised. 

The results of the races were as follows : 


roo-yard run—Final heat. W. Dubois, Co. K, Twenty- 
third Regiment, 10 4-5s.; G. M. Sands, Co. D, Seventh 
Regiment, 2, by 2 yards; B. W. Wenman, Co. D, Sev- 
enth Regiment, 3, by a foot. 

220-yard handicap run, Second Brigade—Final heat, 
C. P. Tate. Thirteenth Regiment, 13 yards, 23 2-5s.; E. 
D. Plate, Thirteenth Regiment, 12 yards, 2, by 3 yards; 
E. Codel, Co. K, Twenty-third Regiment, ro yards, 3, 
by 3 yards. 

220o-yard run—Final heat, J. Buck, First Naval Re- 
serves, New Jersey, 24 1-5s.; G. M. Sands, Co. D, Sev- 
enth Regiment, 2, by 4 feet ; L. Snedeker, Co. F, Sev- 
enth Regiment, 3, by 2 yards. 

440-yard handicap run—Final heat, G. A. Sayles, Co. 
G, Twenty-second Regiment, 24 yards, 52s.; G. G. Hol- 
lander, Co. E, Twenty-Second Regiment, 12 yards, 2, 
by 7 yards; J. G. Campion, Co. H, Twenty-second 
Regiment, 25 yards, 3, by 2 yards. 

440-yard run—Final heat, L. Snedeker, Co. F, Seventh 
Regiment, and J. Buck, First Naval Reserves of New 
Jersey, 52 4-5s.; G. M. Sands, Co. D, Seventh Regiment, 
3. Inthe run-off Buck was put back 3 yards for a false 
start, and was beaten by a few feet more than this pen- 
alty in 53 3-58. 

1oo-yard handicap run, National Guard and United 
States Army —Final heat, C. S. Tate, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment, 13 yards, 1os.; E. D. Plate, Thirteenth Regiment, 
12 yards, 2; W. B. Wenman, Co. I, Seventh Regiment, 
6 yards, 3. 

$80-yard run, novices—F. H. Romaine, Jr., Co. D, 
Seventh Regiment, 2m. 8s.; T. W. W. Cobb, Co. B, 
Seventh Regiment, 2, by 20 yards; R. Hutchinson, Co. 
I, Twenty-second Regiment, 3, by 7 yards. 

880-yard runin heavy marching order—E. W. Hjert- 
berg, Co. E, Twenty-second Regiment, 2m. 41 3-58.; 
W. T. Koch, Thirteenth United States Infantry, 2,-by 


35 yards; M. Fitzgerald, Thirteenth United States In- 
fantry, 3. by 4o yards. 

880-yard handicap run—C. E. Snedecor, Co. B, Sev- 
enth Regiment, 30 yards, 2m. 1 1-5s.; G. G. Hollander, 
E, Twenty-second Regiment, 8 yards, 2, by 2 yards; 
A. A. Jackson, G, Thirteenth Regiment, 35 yards, 3, by 
5 yards. 

1-mile handicap run, United States Army and Navy 
—Private Cope, Thirteenth Infantry, U.S. A., scratch, 
5m. 9S.; Private Koch, Thirteenth Infantry, U.S. A., 
o yards, 2, by 5 yards; Private Slattery, Thirteenth 
{afantry, U.S. A., 25 yards, 3. by 4 yards. 

1-mile handicap run—E. Ww. fijartbers, E, Twenty- 
second Regiment, scratch, 4m. 54 2-5s.; G. G. Hollander, 
E, Twenty-second Regiment, 1o yards, 2, by 8 yards, 
on sufferance; W.S. French, E, Seventh Regiment, 3, 
by 40 yards. 

2-mile handicap run—E. W. Hjertberg, E, Twenty- 
second Regiment, scratch, 1om. 16 3-5s.; G. G Holian- 
der, E, Twenty-second Regiment, 20 yards, 2; W. S. 
French, E, Seventh Regiment, 1oo yards. 3. 

Sack race, 65 yards—J. ‘I. Norton, Co. C, Seventh 
Regiment, 9 3-5s.; J. Hopkins, Co. E, Seventh Regi- 
ment, 2: C. S. Busse. Co. fk, Seventh Regiment, 3. 

3- legged race, handicap, 65 yards—J. T. Norton and 
G. Schwegler, Co. C, Seventh Regiment, 1% yards, 
8 3-5s.; C. S. Bussi, Co. B, and C. L. Jacquelin, Co. F, 
Seventh Regiment, scratch 2, by 2 feet; H. K. Zust, N. 
C.S.,and F. C. Peffer, Co. E, Twenty-second Regiment, 
scratch, 3, bya yard; J.C. Outcault and R. A. Soich, Co. 
D. Seventh Regiment, 1 yard, 4. * 

Chariot race, 176 yards, teams of four men and a 
driver; teams to run singly and prizes awarded in ac- 
cordance with the announced time—Seventh Regi- 
ment, picked team, F. Paisel, Co. F; L. Snedeker, Co. 
F; G. Schwegler, Co. C; C. E. Snedecor, Co. B; C 
Drake, Co. F, driver, 23s.; Twenty-second Regiment 
ae team, P. J. Corley, Co. H; T. A. Denham, Co. 

; W. H. McManus, Co. H; J. S. Newman, Co. K: J 
G. Campion, Co. H, driver, 23 2-5s.; Company D, Sev- 
enth Regiment, H. B. Snyder, D. W. Armstrong, R. A. 
Soich, H. A. Wilson, W. W. Lee, driver, and Thirteenth 
Regiment team, A. S. Johnson, E. D. Plate, C. S. Tate, 
H. T. Walters, A. A. Jackson, driver, a dead heat in 
24 1-5S., and in the run off Thirteenth Regiment won in 
248. 

1-mile military relay race; teams of five from an 
company or regiment — Seventh Regiment, G. M. 
Sands, C. E. Snedecor, H. S. Lyons, F. H. Romaine, L. 
Snedeker, 3m. 26s.; Twenty-second Regiment, P. J. 
Corley, J. C. McManus, J. S. Newman, A. O. Ford, G. 
G. Hollander, 3m. 29 4-58; Twenty-third Regiment, E. 
Cadet, E. J. Garterdl, L. Frank, W. G. Dana, W 
Dubois, 3, by 30 yards. 

22o-yard hurdle race, handicap—Final heat, E. W. 
Hijertberg, Co. E, Twenty-second Regiment, 12 yards, 
28 2-5s.; J. A. Le Boutillier, Co. I, Seventh Regiment, 
8 yards, 2, by 5 yards; T. Heuer, Co. D, Seventh Regi- 
ment, 3, by 3 yards. ' 

Quarter-mile bicycle race—Final heat, W. H. Owen, 
Co. E, Twenty-second Regiment, 34 4-5s.; J. W.Judge, 
Co. H, Twenty-second Regiment, 2, by 3 yards; J. W. 
Eaton, Eighth Regiment, 3- 

Halt-mile brig: ene handicap—Final heat, G. Green, 

Jr., Thirteenth Regiment, 10 yards, 1m. 37 2-5s.; L. M. 
Gardner, Thirteenth Regiment, 20 yards, 2, by 20 
= J.C. Bennett, Co. F, Thirteenth Regiment, 25 
yards, 3. 
. Half mile bicycle race, Second Brigade—Final heat, 
C. Sanford, Jr., Twenty-third Regiment, 1m. 1> 2-r 5.; 
G. Green, Jr., Thirteenth Regiment, 2, by 50 ya1 is’ J. 
C. Bennett, Co. F, Thirteenth Regiment, walked in. 

Half-mile bicycle race—Final heat, W. H. Owen, Co. 
E, Twenty-second Regiment, 1m. 1os.; J. W. Judge, 
Co. H, Twenty-second Regiment, 2, by 3 yards; R. A. 
Miller, Co. D, Twelfth Regiment, 3, by 3 yards. 

One-mile bicycle race, novices—Final heat, A. W. 
Smith, Seventy-First Regiment, 2m. 41 2-5s.; L. M. 
Gardner, Thirteenth Regiment, 2, by 3 yards; E. W. 
Ott, Eighth Regiment, 3, by 4 yards. 

1-mile bicycle handicap—Final heat, P. Engeldrum, 
Co. H, Ninth Regiment, 60 yards, 2m. 24s.; J. A 
judge. Co. H, Twenty-second Regiment, scratch, 2, 

y 4 yards; B. J. Keeler, Co. E, Twenty-second Regi- 
ment, 15 yards, 3, by 6 yards. 

1-mile bicycle race—Final jheat, A. A. Miller, D, 
Twelfth Regiment, 2m. 42 2-5s.; A. Garrigues, H, 
Twenty-second Regiment 2, by 4 yarcs; J. W. Eaton, 
Eighth Regiment, 3, by 4 yards. 

1emile bicycle race, National Guard and_ United 
States Army—Final heat, W. H. Owen, E, Twenty- 
second Regiment, 2m. 25 3-5s.; J. W. Judge, H, Twenty- 
second Regiment, 2, by 5 feet ; B. J. Keeler, E, Twenty- 
second Regiment, 3, by a foot. 

2-mile tandem bicycle race—Final heat, J. W. Judge 
and W. E. Mosher, Co. E, Twenty-second Regiment, 
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sm. 5 4-58.; W. H. Owen and B. J. Keeler, Co. E, 
Twenty-second Regiment, 2, by 185 yards. 
Running broad jump, handicap—T. H. Williamson, 
Co. D, Twelfth Regiment, 2 feet, 19ft. 1%in.; Ww. 
Goff, Co. H, Twenty-second Regiment, scratch, 2; A. 
D. Rockwell, Co. D, Seventh Regiment, 1 ft. 9 ins., 3. 
Putting 1é-lb. shot, handicap—G. E. Shastev, Co. A, 
Seventh Regiment, 5 feet 6 inches, 32ft. 1in.; ° 
Simpson, Seventy-first Regiment, 6 feet 6 inches, 2oft. 
r1in.; G. Schwegler, Co. C, Seventh Regiment, 3 feet, 
33ft gin. v M 
: The score by points for the regimental prizes was as 
follows: Twenty-second Regiment, 90; Seventh Regi- 
ment, 68; Thirteenth Regiment, 40; Twenty-third 
Regiment, 15 ; Twelfth Regiment, 14 ; Thirteenth Regi- 
ment, United States Army, 13 ; Ninth Regiment, 10; 
Seventy-first Regiment, 8; First Naval Reserves, New 
Jersey, 8; Eighth Regiment 3 ; Fourteenth Regiment, o. 
HOCKEY ON ICE, 
= This game is so easily 
ms = understood, and the in- 
oN ’ terest is so constantly 
‘ maintained from start to 
finish, that :t needs only 
to be seen to be appre- 
ciated. The great obstacle 
_ to the popularity of the 
; game has been the ab- 
sence of covered rinks in 
which matches could be 
played with convenience 
and comfort. This year 
there are two fine rinks ‘in 
New York City and oye 
* in Brooklyn, and this has 
> led to a revival of hockey 
on skates. Not only have 
hockey clubs been organ- 
ized, but many prominent 
athletic clubs and colleges have selected teams 
and are playing matches. Two leagues have 
been formed in New York City, and one among 
the colleges, and every week sees the announce- 
ment of several new teams. None of the cham- 
pionship contests are as yet finished, but as far 
as can be judged from games that have 
been played, Yale has ‘lie strongest college 
team, while among the athletic clubs the New 
York Athletic Club team has never been beaten, 
and seems sure of the championship. As be- 
tween clubs and colleges the students seem the 
less expert, and in the match played January 
13th in New York City, the N. Y. A. C, beat 
Yale by a score of 7 goals to 1. 





PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 

Their first indoor games for ‘ne season were 
begun in the Casino Decem <r gth, and fin- 
ished December 16th. 

28-yard handicap run—Final heat, Jarvis, 
1900, scratch, 3 4-5s. 

Putting 12-lb. shot, handicap—Bottger, ‘gg, 
3 feet 6 inches, 43ft. 

Putting 16-lb. shot, handicap—Craig, S., 3 
feet, 35ft. gin. 

Running high jump, handicap-—Carroll, 1900, 
1 inch, 5ft. 8%in, 

Standing broad jump, handicap—Herndon, 
’99, 3 inches, oft. 7in. 

Three standing long jumps, handicap—Gar- 
rett, ’97, scratch, 2o0ft. 2in. 

Running hop, step and jump, handicap— 
Jarvis, 1900, 4 inches, 2oft. rin. 

Pole vault, handicap—Tyler, ’97, scratch, oft. 
104in, 

BOSTON ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 
This club gave an open amateur handicap 


road run, December 12th, the course being a 
little less than five miles. E. W. Mills, Berke- 
ley School, 10 seconds, 25m. 33s.; H. W. 
Foote, Boston Athletic Association, 45 seconds, 
26m, 21s. ; P. A. Hutchinson, Harvard Univer- 
sity, I minute 45 seconds, 27m. 32s. 

Their invitation indoor games were held De- 
cember 17th, in their gymnasium. 

15-yard handicap run — Final heat, E. T. 
Burke, B. A. A., 2 feet 6 inches, 2 2-5s. 

Potato race—Final heat, E. H. Clark, B.A.A., 
34458. ; 

Running high jump, handicap—W. E. Put- 
nam, Jr., M. I. T., scratch, 5ft. 9 1-2in. 

Three standing long jumps, handicap—N. 
Young, East Boston A. A., 1 foot 3 inches, 
30ft. 5 1-4in. 

Putting 16-lb. shot, handicap—C. L. Moyne, 
B. A. A., 3 feet 6 inches, 35 ft. 8 7-8 in. 

EIGHTH REGIMENT, N. G. S. N. Y. 

The Athletic Association of this Regiment 
gave open amateur indoor games, December 
igth, in their Armory, Park avenue and Eighty- 
fourth street, New York City, the track, one- 
twelfth of a mile in circuit, being marked out 
on the board floor of the Drill Hall. 

60-yard run, Eighth Regiment—Final heat, 
J. A. Holahan, Company E, 7 1-5s. 

60-yard handicap run— Final heat, B. W. 
Wenman, Berkeley Lyceum, 8 feet, 6 4-5s. 

440-yard run, Eighth Regiment—J. A. Hola- 
han, E, 1m. 4 2-5s. 

440-yard handicap run—Final heat, O. J. A. 
Grasse, C. C. N. Y., 12 yards, 56 3-5s. 

880-yard run—Final heat, C. H. von Bauer, 
Columbia University, 2m. 20 2-5s. 

Three-quarters of a mile run, Eighth Regi- 
ment—E. Faust, E. 4m. 17 2-5s. 

Half-mile handicap run—J. W. Rumpf, St. 
George A. C., 70 yards, 4m. 4os. 

880-yard walk, novice—H. W. Ladd, New 
West Side A. C., 3m. 47s. 

1-mile bicycle race, Eighth Regiment—Final 
heat, W. A. Baker, E, 2m. 42 3-5s. 

2-mile bicycle handicap — Final heat. G. Dur- 
rant, New York County Wheelmen, 120 yards, 
5M. 37 3-58. 

Running high jump, handicap—J. H. Reilly, 
Institute A. C., 2 inches, and D, J. Sullivan, X, 
A. A., 2 inches, tied at 5ft. 7 1-4in., and 
Reilly won by a toss. 

KNICKERBOCKER ATHLETIC CLUB. 

Their New-Year’s day hare-and-hounds had 
45 starters, coming from many different clubs 
of New York and vicinity. The course was 
about six miles, starting and finishing at the 
Columbia Oval, Williamsbridge, N. Y. The 
hares, G. G. Hollander and J. J. Storms, started 
with the slow pack, the intermediate pack four 
minutes later, and the fast pack five minutes 
afterward. Three of the intermediate pack, 
B. Kinney, W. Horner and E. A. Younger, 
finished first, second and third, with H. Gray, 
of the fast pack, fourth. 

NEW YORK ATHLETIC CLUB. 

Their New-Year’s day cross-country run was 
over a course of about seven miles, starting 
and finishing at Travers Island. The hares, 
W. D. de Podesta and E. J. Keane, were not 
caught, and E. Thorpe led the hounds home, 

W. B. Curtis. 
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HE definition of an amateur, so essen- 
tial to the individual, and so potent in 
determining the status and future of 
any sport, has engaged again the special 
consideration of the United States Golf 

Association. That it should twice in the past 
year have been needful to define it is evidence 
of the position the subject holds. The defi- 
nition now adopted and which will govern, in 
all probability, the whole of the coming season, 
should receive the careful attention of all 
golfers, not only that they may understand the 
letter of the law, but may gather its spirit, pure 
amateurism, and detect the faintest indication 
of any attempt which may be made to evade 
it. It is not very healthy for a sport when the 
wits of its participants are continually exer- 
cised in discovering how to evade the letter of 
the law. Loyalty to the spirit of it is a healthier 
tone. The following are the new and existing 
rules: 

‘* An amateur golfer shall be a golfer who has never 
received a money consideration for playing in a match 
or for giving lessons in the game, or for example of his 
skillin or knowledge of golf, nor laid out nor taken 
charge of golf links for hire, who has never contended 
for a money prize in an open competition, who has 
never carried clubs for hire after attaining the age of 
fifteen years, who has never personally made golf 
clubs, balls, or any other articles connected with the 
game for sale, and who, on and after January 1, 1897, 
has never played a match game against a professional 
for a money bet or stake, nor played in a club compe- 
tition for a money prize or sweepstakes.” 

Not satisfied with the above, the following rule was 
adopted, relating to those persons eligible to compete 
in contests between members of the United States Golf 
Association under its auspices : 

‘** No person shall be eligible to compete for the ama- 
teur championship or in any golfing contest between 
clubs, members of this association, who, after January 
1, 1897, has received compensation for services per- 
formed in any athletic organization or in any capacity 
connected with the game of golf. But persons de- 
barred by any of the foregoing provisions of this sec- 
tion, having become ineligibie by violation thereof, 
may, by the Executive Committee, be duly reinstated 
if their positfon then conforms with the rules and 
regulations of this association. But no person once a 
professional can be reinstated as an amateur. Only 
members of clubs belonging to this association, sub- 


scribers for the season thereto, and those entitled 
under the rules to any associate or allied club to 
the use of the links, in whole or in part, for a period 
not less than the entire current season, can compete 
for the amateur and women’s championships, and com- 
petitors must enter for the championships through the 
secretaries of their respective clubs, who, in sending 
in their names, shall be held to certify that the players 
are bona fide golfers in accordance with the terms of 
the foregoing definition.” 

The subject of loyalty to the spirit of fair 
play cannot be too often insisted on as another 
instance of necessity reminds us, vzz., to legis- 
late to meet the tactics of those who, whilst obey- 
ing the letter, avoid the spirit. All players recog- 
nize the value of complete records of each indi- 
vidual of prominence, so that, in handicapping 
contestants and scaling allowances, the handi- 
capper may give to each a fair and reasonable 
chance. This completeness can only be assure@ 
by each player handing in honestly all his 
cards, good, bad and indifferent, the lucky days 
with the unlucky; yet some golfers have made 
selections of their cards, delivering in those that 
were suitable to their views or needs, and with- 
holding others. The Ocean County Hunt and 
Country Club has introduced a condition into 
its forthcoming handicap that no player can 
start in the final unless he has turned in full 
cards in the two previous handicaps. 

Readers of OuTING in two recent issues have 
had the advantage of the tuition and opinion 
of Mr. Hutchinson, the English author. That 
he can put his theories into practice is shown 
by the following report from London Go//. 

An interesting thirty-six-hole match was played at 
Mitcham on December oth, between Major D. Kinloch 
and J. H. Taylor, on the one side and Horace Hutchin- 
son and Jack White onthe other. The play was very 
good on both sides, and Hutchinson and White won by 
6 up and s to play, doing the thirty-six holes in 162—the 
same score as Taylor and White took in the match 
they played a few weeks before. Hutchinson and 
White were fortunate enough to win the first three 
holes of the match with 5, 3, 4, a rather hot start. The 
other side got badly bunkered at the first hole, and 
they never caught up to Hutchinson and White, who 
finished 4 holes up the first round, doing 80 against 85. 
The afternoon round was a close match. Major Kin- 
loch and Taylor won the bye bya hole. Their scores 
were 83 against 82. 

Winter presents but a temporary difficulty to 
golf even in the Middle States, whilst in the 
upper South and South its season, instead of 
departing, is approaching, and the clubs of 
Chattanooga, Memphis, Atlanta, Rome, Knox- 
ville, Nashville and Augusta, are negotiating 
for acircuit of games. It is to be hoped that 
this will be in conjunction with, and under the 
regulations of, the U. S. Golf Association. 

The growth of golf may be indicated, but not 
measured, by the affiliations of clubs in the 
U.S. Association : 

Founded on December 22, 1894, by five clubs, 
it had,on January 1, 1896, fifteen associate and 
twenty aliied members. Counting the clubs. 
on the waiting list that will become full-fledged 
members at the next meeting after the annual 
meeting, one hundred associate and allied 
members will be registered. 

Baltusrol, N. ].—New-Year’s day, and the 
snow extensive and deep, would naturally 
suggest widespread silence on the links ; but 
really, if the weather be otherwise propitious 
and fine, snow presents no insurmountable ob- 
stacle. Red balls are used instead of white, 
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and some modification of the rules 1s necessary 
—to wit: a player is allowed to pry his ball 
out of the snow if it should fall into drift and 
dive beyond sight. 

Of the forty-four entrants in the New Year's 
Day Handicap, twenty-one finished. The han- 
dicap'Was won by W. D. Vanderpoel, of the 
Morris County Golf Club. As a record of a 
game played in the snow, which may be with- 
out parallel for many years, the full cards are 
given as follows : 

Handi- 
Gross. cap. Net. 


W. D. Vanderpoel, Morris County Golf Club— 





6 ; : - 4 7-5 

8 7—49 100 go 

c. F, Stout, Stater n Island ‘Cricket and Baseball Clube 
OUuticcccccccces ‘ 5 2 6 3 6 6 8—48 


Bas cccusessaces 3 45 8 7-50 98 4 
§. A. Stiliman, Jt., Newport Golf Club— 
6 6 : 47 6 6 8—s2 

4.5 6 7 8--5so 102 8 4 

Andrew" s Golf Club— 


In 6 
S. D. Bowers, st’ 





Out .cccccceee 5 4575 5 6 § 8s0 
* 9000 +058 wee0s 454446 7 847 97 2 .95 
Gis Hoyt, Country Club of Westchester— 
Out eeesecc eee ‘ : , 6 5 8 6—58 
EM. wciccccesdsice 6 5 6 6-48 106 10 06 
Henry P. Toler, ‘Baltusrol Golf Club— 
Out..... ens : 5 6744 5 5-49 
In.... . 5 4 4 4 6 7 5-45 o4plus4 o8 
James A. Tyg, Morris County Golf Ciub— 
eccresccsere : 6 5 s 5 5 Fs 5 > , 
Pape oe 4 —= us 
"E. a Connett. Jr, Baitusrol Golf C lub tall 
Out. ccccccccece : . 4 4 4 7 9--50 


2 OAM 


3 
Mi ansiiesiemeriats 5 9 11—62 112 12 100 
William ae i, sides o: snty Country Club— 
Out BEELER E EH - 
6 6 8 5—52 110 9g 101 
N. Todd, Baltustol “Gdit Club— 


ou re : : : 4 6 9 8—s56 

BS sens ossccnene 410 9—55 III 10 101 
A. F. Riach, hata ‘Goltt Club-- 

ONE .cvrcccesocse Z ~ ; Z FA 4 : H 7—52 

eer 6 11—63 115 12 103 
E. R. C My Rateneect ‘Golf Giub— 

0 coecccseecoe 6 : 6 : 3 6 5 11—56 


ee eerececcces 8 5 10 g 10—66 122 18 104 
pen Colgate, a a County Country Club— 
— cate Seseeees 5 5 : 4 4 5 : s 4 


Club— 


[SUE :<cnesvuaes 5 6s &3 4a 6S 8—ss 
* eoececccecoee 677 5 5 8 7 8—s8 113 6 107 
" Hockmeyer, Richmond County Country Club— 

out eeeecccccces 7 5 6 6 6 6 8 10—59 
ee eee 9 4 7 6 9 6—60 119 12 107 
". R. Wilmer, Baltusrol Golf Club 

ER $ 4 : 10 8 5 4 7 9—62 

Dh ctntetetazane 5 5 6 8 9-60 122 14 108 
Grier Campbell, ‘paltusr ol Golf Club-- 

CUE csc s0 7 9 : 7175 5 6 & 

EO w0cee : as 5 11-57 116 8 108 
J. S. Barnes, jr., ‘tien Golf Gud— 

= PRES <2 Be 5 7 4 9 6 6 § 9-57 
shoes Soasoee 3 9 7 8 7—61r 118 9g 109 
"holes Farr, Battusrol Gott Club— 

1 ee ener : : 4 5 6 8 7 8—60 

eer eee 8 é 5 4 7 9 9-61 321 12 109 
B. Hardwick, "echunrat Golf Club— 

TGs canbuaes s : . s§ 467 Oo-6 

peer n 8 7 7 610 8—66 120 10 110 
— Du Fais. puitusrol Golf Club— 

BIR se ncccessecan 977 4 4 6 5 12—60 

. Sneasbwwastes 775 4516 7 9 8-68 128 18 110 


San Francisco, Cal.—From Staten Island to 
San Francisco is a far cry, but golf has got 
there, and that its permanence is confidently 
looked for is instanced by the fact that New- 
Year’s day has been selected as the date of the 
annual tournament. Two medals, known as 


the Liverpool medals, have been put in competi- 
tion, a gold one to represent the annual cham- 
pionship and a silver one to represent the 
monthlychampionship. The first of the annual 





593 


tournaments was played on January ist, and 
the championship was won by John Lawson, 
Harry Babcock second. In the annual cham- 
pionships all players are to be rated at scratch. 
The monthly contests are handicaps, but no 
handicap of more than fourteen strokes will be 
allowed. 


Lakewood, N. 7.—The weekly handicap of 
the Lakewood Golf Club competition on Jan- 
uary gth, brought out a field of twenty-one 
players. Ernest Lloyd, a comparatively young 
golfer, proved the winner, with a net score ot 
89. The summary was: Ernest Lloyd, gross, 


120; handicap, 31; net, 89. Paul Stockley, 
101, 10, 91. C.C. Curtiss, 125, 30, 95. James 
Morey, 110, 12, 98. Jasper Lynch, 98, add 2, 
100. S. D. Bowers, to1, scratch, to1. Arthur 
E. Claflin, 108, 6, 102. Paul T. Kimball, 103, 
scratch, 103. Robert B. Kerr, 108, 5, 103. F. 


Frank M. Freeman, 
136, 30, 106. G. W 
D. L. Schwartz, 1109, 
R 


A. Walthew, 108, 3, 105. 
123, 18, 105. T. H. Kerr, 
Stockley, 120, 14, 106, 


11, 108. S. B. Ferris, 138, .30, 108. E. 
Walker, 120, 12, 108. Mrs. E. R. Walker, 160, 
50, 110. M. L. Sand, 145, 30, 115. James 


V 


Converse, 121, 6, 115. P. S. Pearsall, 
120. B. Ward, Jr., 128, scratch, 128. 


Lakewood.—It was snowing on the 13th of 
January, and a gale was blowing, but that did 
not deter the women’s weekly handicap games 
of the Ocean County Hunt and Country Club, 
wherein Mrs. F. M. Truman handed in a net 
score of 140, with Mrs. E. Robbins Walker a 
close second with 144. 

Westchester, N. Y.—At the annual meeting 
of the Mohegan Golf Club of Mohegan, West- 
chester County, N. Y., held January 11th, the 


135, 15, 


following officers w ere elected: President, 
Walter Kobbe; Vice-President, George F. 
Kunz; Secretary, Walter B. Haws; Treasurer, 


William E. Haws, Jr.; Captain, Chas de Bost, 
and Governors, with the above officers, P. 
Curry and A. H. Sands. 


Nutley, N. J—A golf club under the title of 
the Nutley Golf Club has been organized in 
connection with the Nutley Field Club, Nutley, 
N. J. The following Governors, who will 
nominate the officers, have been elected : Will- 
iam H. Boardman, Edward Morgan, Jr., Fred- 
erick S. Delafield, Wentworth S. Conduit and 
T. W. Tatterthwaite. 


U. S. G. A.—The annual meeting of the 
United States Golf Association will be held at 
Delmonico’s, Wednesday evening, February 
17th. 

Intercollegiate Golf Rules.—The repre- 
sentatives of Princeton, Yale, Harvard, Colum.. 
bia and University of Pennsylvania, who 
recently met at New York to form an Inter- 
collegiate Golf Association, have drawn up a 
constitution to govern the association, which 
provides an organization to regulate 94 
collegiate Championship competition and < 
executive to be elected at an annual meeting re 
consist of two delegates from each college, 
which has been represented by a team at the 
then last championship tournament. A copy 
of this constitution has been sent to each of the 
five universities represented at wes first meeting, 

. TURNER. 
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DOGS OF TO-DAY—THE ST, BERNARD. 


OR the initial sketch of a series treating 
of the dogs of to-day, it is natural to 
select the St. Bernard. Not only is this 
magnificent animal the colossus of his 
race, but he possesses an intelligence 

and kindliness of disposition proportionate to 
his stature. It is only a fe:v years since that 
other canine giant, the mastiff, commanded 


the homage of show patrons, but the St. Ber- ° 


nard speedily supplanted him, after the fickle 
public had been granted the opportunity for 
comparing fine specimens of the two breeds. 
It is quite safe to say that to-day the rough- 
coated St. Bernard has more admirers than any 
other variety of dog. 

In this case the judgment of the public will 
bear investigation. A fine specimen of the 
breed is as handsome as a dog can well be, 
with his impressive bulk, his general aristo- 
cratic air and his dignity of bearing, which 
always goes so well with size and power. Yet 
with all his strength and mighty bone, the big 
fellow is almost invariably sweet-tempered and 
gentle in the extreme. He is the children’s 
dog, and the veriest infant may do unto him 
whatever the small human brain may devise 
without fear of a reckoning. Of the many St. 
Bernard’s which have passed under my obser- 
vation, only one showed any trace of vicious- 
ness and even that one was gentle with chil- 
dren. 

Give them a grassy lawn for-a play-ground 
and dog and children will have a happy time of 
it. The noble brute appears to thoroughly un- 
derstand his small friends. They may ride 
astride his strong back, or get him down and 
maul him with all their might, it is all one to 
him so long as they find pleasure in it. An un- 
usually severe tug at an ear may elicit a thun- 
derous rumbling from the outraged giant, but 
this false show of anger is neither meant nor 
heeded. One of the most beautiful pictures I 
have ever seen was composed of a bit of sunn 
lawn, a fine St. Bernard and a lovely little gil 
The golden-haired wee one, with her chubby 
hands clutching the dog’s coat, was soundly 
sleeping, while the dog played the double réle 
of pillow and protector. His owner tried to 
call him from his charge, but he merely beat 
the ground with his tail, looked very distressed, 


but refused to move till the child awoke and 
stirred. Then he at once obeyed his owner's 
call. 

Because of this loving gentleness of disposi- 
tion, when amid proper surroundings, it must 
not be imagined that the St. Bernard is a big, 
soft-hearted lump, lacking the spirit to resent 
abuse or to take his own part. When roused, 
he is apt to be a vicious fighter. If kept on the 
chain (which should not be done), he may. be- 
come savage. He has a marked aversion to 
tramps, and seems to be able to a de- 
tect an undesirable visitor. The crowded city 
is no place for this dog ; he should have plenty 
of room for exercise, and if his range should 
include a bit of beach and privilege to swim at 
will, so much the better. He rightly belongs 
to the country home, where-he will keep him- 
self in good health and condition, 

The pedigrees of even our best St. Bernards 
are comparatively short, most of them vaguely 
ending with, ‘‘ Descended from the celebrated 
Barry,” which means about as much as if we 
spoke of -John Jones as being descended from 
the celebrated Adam! The breed is the result 
of judicious crossing, and no reliable data ex- 
ist to prove what crosses were used. 

The two varieties, the rough and the smooth- 
coated, are from the samestock, the only marked 
difference between them being the length of 
coat. The roughs, owing to the mass of hair, 
appear larger, and are handsomer than their 
smooth brethren; but if a rough were clipped 
he would appear as a smooth. 

As everybody knows, the breed was origi- 
nated and perfected by the monks of the Mon- 
astery of Great St. Bernard, the dogs being 
trained to act as guides through the Alpine 
passes after heavy snow had blotted out all 
landmarks. Many a lost traveler has been 
found and saved by these keen-nosed kings of 
the snow. The celebrated Barry is credited 
with saving from 42 to 75 people. The career 
of this noble animal ended about 1816. His 
stuffed skin is now in the Natural History 
Museum at Berne. For the work in the snow 
the monks prefer the smooth-coated dogs, not 
because of any superiority of nose or intelli- 
gence, but owing to the fact that a long-haired 
coat collects so much snow as to incommode 
the animal. 

The standard of points for St. Bernards 
should be about as foijlows: 























ROD AND GUN. 


Head.—Large and massive, circumference 
more than double the length from nose to occi- 
put. Face short, full below eye, and square at 
muzzle, great depth from eye to lower jaw. 
Lips, black, deep, but not too pendulous. From 
nose to stop, perfectly straight. Stop well de- 
fined. Skull broad, slightly rounded at top; 
brow prominent. 

Ears.—Medium size, lying close to cheek; 
not heavily feathered. 

Eyes.—Rather small and deep set, dark, haw 
visible to slight extent. 

Nose.—Large, black, nostrils well developed. 

Teeth.—Large and level. 

Expression.—Benevolent, with dignity and 
intelligence. 

Neck.—Of good length, muscular, slightly 
arched; dewlap fairly deveioped. 

Shoulders.—Broad and sloping. 

Chest.—Wide and moderately deep, not 
reaching below elbows. 

Body.—Back, broad and straight, ribs well 
rounded, loin wide and very muscular, 

Tazl.—Set on rather high, moderately bushy, 
carried low. The best sort is the otter-tail, 
which hangs straight down, or with a very 
slight curve. In excitement it may be raised 
level with, or slightly above the back, but 
never curled over the back. 

Legs and feet.—Fore legs perfectly straight, 
strong in bone and muscle and of good length. 
Hind legs heavy in bone; hocks well bent, 





5°5 
thighs very muscular, Feet large, compact, 
with well-arched toes. 

Dew-claws.—To be of value, must be dis- 
tinct toes and form part of hind feet. 

Size.—The taller the better, provided sym- 
metry be maintained. A dog should be at least 
30 in. in height at the shoulder, and a bitch 27 
in. Proportion and substance are required; the 
general outline should suggest great power. 

Coat.—In the long-coated variety, should be 
dense and flat, rather fuller round the neck, so 
as to formaruff, Thighs feathered, but not. 
too heavily. In the short-coated variety, it 
should be close and hound-like. 

Color and Markings.—Orange, mahogany- 
brindle, red-brindle, gray-brindle, or white, 
with patches on body of either of the above- 
named colors. Markings should be: white 
muzzle, white blaze up face, white collar round 
neck, white chest, white feet and end of tail, 
black shadings on face andears. If the blaze: 
be wide and run through to collar, a spot of the 
body color on the top of the head is desirable. 

Objectionable Points.—Dudley, liver, flesh- 
colored, or split nose, unlevel mouth, snipy 
muzzle, light or staring eyes, cheek humps, 
wedge head, flat skull, badly set or heavily 
feathered ears, short neck, curly coat, curled 
tail, flat sides, hollow back, roach back, ring 
tail, open feet or hare feet, cow-hocks, straight 
hocks, fawn, black-tan-and-white, or self-col-< 
ored. Nomab, 


ROD AND GUN. 


TAKE CARE OF THE QUAIL. 

T is during February and 
March that the quail suffer 
most from scarcity of 
food and from the weather. 
Unfortunately, too, the 

worst weather is apt to find 
the birds in the poorest con- 
dition. It is worth while to take 
a little trouble to help the birds 
through a bad speil, for one 
quail nursed through the win- 
ter may mean a dozen, or twice 


that number, for sport next 
autumn. One earnest, ener- 


getic sportsman can easily pro- 
vide food for all the quail on 
500 acres. He will know where 
the food should be placed to do the most good, 
and the cost of a few sacks of grain is too trifling 
to be considered. Placing the food makes no 
serious demand upon one’s time, for at most 
four days in a season would be ample. ‘‘ Too 
busy” is no excuse, for it is no sin to do such 
work upon Sundays. It is well, however, to 
have some one keep an eye upon the feeding 
places, for hawks, cats, and other foes of the 
ay may discover where the bevies regularly 
eed, and act accordingly. It is better to feed 
the native birds than to go to all the trouble 
and expense of restocking. 





RAIL AND FROG. 
_ A Jerseyman writes me that he recently saw 
in some sporting publication that the rail, or 
sora, turns into a frog when atmospheric condi- 
tions are unfavorable to the bird end of the 


combination. Furthermore, he declares that he 
believes the bird does turn into a frog, that 
many of his friends, men of long experience in 
shooting, share his belief, that the belief is of 
ancient standing, and, as a clincher, adds that 
nobody ever saw frogs and rail at the same 
time, 

It is curious how this moss-grown, foolish 
notion hangs on. In the days of Alexander 
Wilson, Jersey gunners declared to the famous 
naturalist that rails turned into frogs. Since 
then at irregular intervals the fake has crept 
into print. My correspondent wants to know 
what I have to say, and I say—rubbish ! 


UNIFORM GAME LAWS. 


To again refer to a subject discussed in Out- 
1NG for November, 1896. That veteran sports- 
man and accomplished writer, Charles Hallock, 
has for some months been agitating for uni- 
form game laws in accordance with a plan of 
his own. Mr. Hallock’s idea is to divide the 
United States, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
into two concessions, along or near the fortieth 
parallel of latitude. Each of these concessions 
shall have uniform laws and close season ; the 
close time for the northern concession to be 
from January 1st to September ist, and for the 
southern concession from February 1st to Sep- 
tember 1st. During these close times no shoot- 
ing shall be allowed at any game except wood- 
cock and shore birds, which may be shot dur- 
ing August. The proposed law for fish need 
not be dwelt upon, as it has been discussed. 

After reading my opinion Mr. Hallock, in a 
later number of Western Field and Stream, 
quotes a lot of figures, and asks if they con- 
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vince me. If he means, do the figures convert 
me to his views on gaane protection, I must 
reply that they do not. The figures do con- 
vince me that far too much game was killed 
during the year they cover—a fact that I sus- 
pected before I saw the figures. I do not, how- 
ever, see wherein this destruction of game sup- 
ports Mr. Hallock's proposed game laws. Every 
well-informed sportsman knows that our game 
is being too rapidly destroyed, and that exist- 
ing game laws are all too frequently useless ; 
yet I utterly fail to see how lengthening the 
open season is going to help game protection. 
Mr. Hallock advocates an open season of four 
months, which, in my opinion, is at least one 
month too long. 

The best feature, and it is a valuable one, of 
Mr. Hallock’s scheme is that it promises to give 
us uniform laws instead of our present patch- 
work, intricate system, and unquestionably 
uniformity would be a great improvement. I 
have heard from a number of sportsmen on the 
subject, and every one declares for a shorter 
open season. I might ask Mr. Hallock, how 


would it be to again divide his proposed two 
concessions by a line running north and south 
through the center of the country, so as to 
quarter the United States, and then let each 
quarter frame its own game laws? The two 
northern quarters might adopt the same day 
for the beginning of the close season, while the 
beginning of the open season might vary, so as 
to better protect the quail without interfering 
with the cream of the prairie-grouse shooting. 
Such an arrangement might also meet my ob- 
jection to the provision in Mr. Hallock’s orig- 
inal scheme which would allow of woodcock 
shooting in August, and, as I believe, tempt 
men to shoot young, ruffed grouse, found while 
the men were searching for woodcock. If the 
sale of game were made illegal, the protection 
problem would be at once solved; but, as we 
cannot expect such a sweeping measure, the 
best we can do is to strive for laws that will 
protect. If this game-law question is thor- 
oughly ventilated, we should find some solution 
for the present difficulty. 
Ep. W. Sanpys. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF FILMS, 
HE pocket-camera 
family has come 
to stay, and 
would be more 
generally em- 
ployed but for certain 
difficulties incident to 
the development of the 
films. They are suffi- 
ciently portable to be 
constant companions 
ready fora shot at the 
thousand and one ob- 
jects of interest that 
continually present 
themselves in the high- 
ways and byways and 
in the crowded streets ; 
and although the results 
may not be pictures in the artistic sense of the 
word, they are sufficiently interesting to be 
valuable as studies for pictorial work. memo- 
randa better than could be made by words, 
and records of passing events more trustworthy 
than any ocular observation. 

To those who merely ‘‘press the button” 
and let others ‘‘ do the rest,’’ the difficulties of 
development are not felt ; but one does not, or 
should not, care to pay others for doing what 
he can do better himself, and have pleasure in 
the doing of it. But how is it to be done? If 
the film is cut into lengths suitable for his larg- 
est dishes, there is necessarily a considerable 
waste of developing solution, and, worse still, 
however careful he may be, there are sure to 
be some of the negatives, and of course always 
those that would have been the best, cut in 
two. 

Both of those objectionable features are ob- 
viated by the method recommended in the in- 
structions for working the ‘‘ Pocket Presto” ; 
atumbler is about one-third filled with devel- 
oping solution, and the film strip, one end of 
which is held between the thumb and finger of 


the right hand, tlie other by the left, is passed 
slowly up and down, backward and forward, 
through the solution till development is com- 
plete. With films of a dozen or so of little 
pictures this is comparatively easy, but with 
longer lengths and in the dim light of the dark 
room, the film wz2// get out of the tumbler, 
splattering the solution over the table and mak- 
ing a mess that is not conducive to good clean 
work. This method, especially with slow de- 
velopment, is also a severe trial to the patience 
of the operator, and consequently the cause of 
many a film strip being transferred to the fix- 
ing solution before its time. 

The drawing 
here is the key to 
the method b 
which the devel- 
opment of strip 
films becomes as 
simple, certain, 
and delightful as 
the development 
of glass plates. 
It speaks for it- 
self. For lengths 
of a dozen pict- 
ures or so, the 
Roquefort cheese 
jar, as represent- 
ed, answers ad- 
mirably, but for longer lengths deeper jars 
would be preferable, as the deeper the jar 
and the lower the stop-bar the longer will be 
the proportional time that any one of the images 
will be covered. 

The stop-bar is a piece of glass tube about 
three-eighths of an inch in diameter and an 
eighth shorter than the internal diameter of 
the place in the jar which it is to occupy. 
Corks are inserted in the ends, and projecting 
far enough to keep it firmly when sprung into 
position. 

For a descendant of Job, and especially with 
short lengths of film and a rapid developing 
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solution, this is all that is necessary ; but the 
less patient ones with longer strips, and espe- 
cially with the popular methol, the multiplying 
factor of which, according to Watkins, is 
twenty-eight—that is, complete development 
with methol occupies twenty eight times the 
time that elapses between the pouring on of 
the solution and the appearance of the first high 
light of the image—require something more, 
a support for the upper bend of the film so as 
to leave their hands free for anything else, say, 
to light their pipes. 

This is most conveniently found in a similar 
piece of glass tube of any convenient length 
and suspended over the jar at the required 
height in any convenient way. Twenty inches 
above my work-bench there is a shelf to the 
under side of which there is screwed a block 
of wood, an inch square and three inches long, 
and in this block a hole into which the tube fits, 
and when in position projects at a right angle 
from the shelf. In this way film strips of an 
length, up to forty inches, may be developed, 
and, of course, greater lengths by simply in- 
creasing the height of the supporting tube. 

The modus operandi is self-evident. One 
end of the film is slipped under the stop-bar, 
sensitive side down, and fastened to the other 
end by a touch of cement ; the commercial var- 
nish made by dissolving celluloid in amyl ace- 
tate answers admirably, and dries in a few 
minutes. The upper end of the endless band 
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is hung over the glass rod, and the developing 
jar raised to such a position as will enable the 
band to be drawn round and round. 

I prefer to begin by filling the jar to above 
the stop-bar with water and passing the band 
several times round in it, so as to moisten the 
film and give an opportunity of brushing away 
any air-bubbles that may adhere to it. The 
developing solution then takes the place of the 
water, and, with the thumb and finger, prefer- 
ably covered by rubber -. the band is slowly 
passed round and round till development is 
complete. 

Should, as is frequently the case, some of the 
images be fully developed before the others, 
further action may be stopped by brushing over 
with a ten-per-cent. solution of potassium bro- 
mide, applied as they come out of the jar rather 
than as they are going in, so as to give time 
for its action or absorption. 

This is the idea in its simplest form, and, of 
course, there is much room for improvement. 
The ingenious mechanic, laudably anxious to 
avoid touching the film, may easily devise a 
drum arrangement instead of the supporting 
tube, which, on being turned by a crank, will 
carry the film with it; nor will he stop here if 
he is worth his salt. He will get a suitable 
clock movement for a couple of dollars, connect 
it with the drum, and thus have an automatic 
arrangement that will be in every way satisfac- 
tory. OHN NICOL, 
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THE AMENDMENTS TO THE RACING RULES. 
MPORTANT progress has been attained, 
during the past few months, by the yachts- 
men of New York and vicinity inthe per- 
plexing quest of a satisfactory racing rule. 
Not that any new formula has been 
evolved, or any radical departure has been 
taken, but co-operative action has been se- 
cured anda basis laid for future work. Per- 
haps the perfect racing formula may never be 
invented, but now that the large and the small 
clubs are working harmoniously, order will 
certainly come out of chaos and some satisfac- 
tion be secured. 

The object of racing formulas is two-fold —to 
encourage the building of yachts which shall 
be seaworthy as well as fast, and to forma 
basis of time-allowance. 

In the matter of restricting freak models, 
very little has been done in the recent legisla- 
tion. The limitation of draft over which con- 
siderable discussion has been occasioned, 
amounts simply to a command to the designers 
from the powers that be, to this effect: ‘* Stop 
right where you are in deepening your schoon- 
ers, and don’t go much further in the draft of 
your cutters and fin-keels.” No attempt, how- 
ever, has been made to bar out the freaks which 
are already among our fleet and against which 
no normal boat has the ghost of a show. Let 
us be patient—thousands died of small-pox 
before vaccination was invented. 

In the matter of time-allowance, much has 
been done in that the troublesome practice is 
to be abolished in regard to all new yachts, ex- 
cepting those of the largest class which are sel- 
dom raced, and we shall have the satisfaction 


of seeing old-fashioned boat-for-boat contests 
in which the first boat home shall be the win- 
ner. 

The great achievement that has been accom- 
plished, however, is that the New York Yacht 
Club, the Larchmont, the Seawanhaka-Corin- 
thian, and the Yacht Racing Union of Long 
Island Sound have all adopted practically iden- 
tical classifications and rules. ‘The other neigh- 
boring clubs will undoubtedly follow, and offi- 
cials of the Eastern, Western and Canadian 
clubs and unions have been in friendly consid- 
eration of the matter of uniform rules. The 
question of uniform rules is one thing, and that 
of improved rules is another ; but the attain- 
ment of the former is a long step in due direc. 
tion of the latter. 

A rule which would develop the perfect type 
of yacht and discourage the machines is what 
everybody has been crying for for years, But 
as nobody knew what the perfect type of yacht 
was and as unexpected freaks were always the 
progeny of new rules, few who were wise were 
willing to make suggestions. However, the 
fin-keels brought matters to a focus and when 
some of the best Corinthian yachtsmen, who 
had been racing for twenty years or more, said 
right out: ‘‘ You put a limit on this deep fin 
business or we are done !”’ the committees got 
down to work. They tried hard enough, no 
doubt, but they could not arrange matters ac- 
cording to precedent, so as to conform to the 
pleasing parliamentary method of algebraic 
formule ; so they came out crudely and bluntly : 
‘* The 95-foot schooners shall draw no more than 
14 feet.” ‘‘ The 70-foot cutters will stop at 13 


feet,” etc., etc. 
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Before the new amendments were decided 
upon there was a general discussion in all the 
clubs in the direction of a new racing formula. 
There was, however, so much uncertainty and 
such difference of opinion that it was evident 
that the solution of that problem would prove 
to be the work of months if not of years. Be- 
sides, the failure of the English measurement 
formula, which had been begotten after years 
of toil and controversy, is a warning to ambi- 
tious rule-makers. 

At the request of the Commodore of the 
Seawanhaka Yacht Club, a conference of de- 
signers was held, and several made tentative 
suggestions for consideration. All were ingen- 
ious enough, but all pointed in diverse direc- 
tions. Mr. Irving Cox’s formula, based on 
ratios between the over-all length, the draft, 
and the sail-area, severally, with the water- 
line length, was explained in our November 
Review. 

Mr. John Hyslop submitted two propositions 
for consideration, both of- which aimed at the 
restriction of the over- hangs, not only by 
measurements on deck, but also by taking the 
length ashort distance above the water-line. 
If over-hangs were directly taxed without 
some such safeguard, it is evident that a new 
line of monstrosities would be developed upon 
a line already in vogue. 
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special classes, and of sand-bag ballast being 
especially valuable. 

The important rule pertaining to the restric- 
tion of draft has been the cause of a great deal 
of disappointment and dissatisfaction, prob- 
ably for the reason that its purpose was not 
understood. If this rule was designed to reform 
the present system of racing with deep fins, 
and to stop the building of them, it is undoubt- 
edly a flat failure. Applying the new rule to 
the racing fleet of last season, under its enact- 
ment no yacht will be barred from the races, 
and only the large schooners Colonza and 
Amorita would be taxed. The sloops would 
not be taxed at all; in fact, considerable lati- 
tude is allowed under the new rule for a further 
increase of draft. 

The rule for restriction of draft, which orig- 
inated at Larchmont and which was subsequent- 
ly adopted by the New York Yacht Club, the 
Seawanhaka - Corinthian Yacht Club and the 
Racing Union of Long Island Sound, is as fol- 
lows (the provisions for yachts of 30 feet and 
under do not apply to the N. Y. Y. C., that 
club having no classes for small yachts) : 

SCHOONERS, 
A. First Class—No draft limit. 
B. gs5-ft. Class—14ft. draft 
C. 85-ft. Class—13ft. draft 
D. 75-ft. Class—1eft. draft. 
F. 65-ft. Class—rrft. draft. 
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Mr. A. Cary Smith offered a simple rule, 
which was designed to prevent the cutting 
away of the fore-foot and heel under water, and 
the shortening of the stern-post and rudder. 
His suggestion provided that draft be measured 
vertically from the water-line to the zzfersec- 
tion of the keel and stern-fost, as the first re- 
quirement. Then, that a horizontal line be taken 
midway between the water-line and point of 
extreme draft ; and that the length of this line 
from stern-post to stem should not be less than 
64 per cent. of the water-line length. 


SLOOPS, CUTTERS AND YAWLS. 


G. First Class—No draft limit. 
H. 70-ft. Class—s3ft. draft. 
i 6o-ft. Class—11.5ft. draft. 
<. 51-ft. Class—io.2sft. draft. 
L. 43-ft. Class—oft. draft. 
M. 36-ft. . draft. 
N. 30-ft. . draft. 
P. 25-ft. Class—6ft. draft. 
g 20-ft. Class--sft. draft. 
. 15-ft. Class—4ft. draft. 


CATBOATS, 


S. 30-ft. Class—7ft. draft. 
T. 25-ft. Class—6ft. draft. 
V. 20-ft. Class—sft. draft. 
W. 1s-ft. Class--4ft. draft. 








Should a yacht’s draft 
exceed that specified for 








These interesting suggestions are noted to 
show on what diverse lines the best minds 
were working on the rule question. 

With nothing ahead but glittering idealities, 
and with scarcely any two opinions alike, the 
various committees did wisely in resting con- 
tent with arriving, for the present, only at a 
systematizing and straightening out of the 
rules of the various clubs, and adjusting the 
differences between them so as to secure a uni- 
form set of regulations covering all clubs in 
whose races any one yacht would be liable to 
sail. In fact they went further than this and 
secured some improvements, those pertain- 
ing to the abolishment of time allowances, of 


a given class, the amount 
of excess shall, in com- 
uting her measurement 
or racing length, be 
multiplied by 2 and add- 
ed to the length of the 
1. w. 1, provided, how- 
ever, that in no case shall 
this excess be more than 
ro per cent. of the draft — for the respective 
class. On all yachts launched after November 1, 1806, 
there shall be placed upon the hull, and immediately 
over the point of greatest draft, a metal plate or other 
distinct mark. Such mark shall be placed above the L.w. 
1., and within 6 in. of it, and the owner shall furnish to 
the regatta committee, if required, a certificate of the 
vessel's draft to such mark, signed by himself, the de- 
signer or the builder of the yacht. 
The provision protecting existing yachts is 
as follows : 


These limits shall not apply to any yacht launched 
prior to November 1, 1896. when racing in the class in 
which she was raced prior to that time. This exemp- 
tion, however, shall not be so construed as to permit 
the increase of the draft of such a vessel beyond that 
allowed for her class. 


The recommendation of the Council of the 
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Yacht Racing Union in relation to these re- 
strictions is as follows : 

For some time past it has been the opinion of the 
yachting world that there should be some restriction 
placed upon the building of extreme types. This has 
resulted in the N. Y. Y. C. adopting arbitrary limits of 
draft that yachts in the different classes shall not ex- 
ceed, with the purpose that this limitation will have 
the effect of preventing the building of deeper hulls 
than are now in existence. The Council is of the opin- 
ion that some rule should be adopted that.will en- 
courage a more wholesome type of yacht than is now 
being built for racing purposes, but it hardly thinks 
that this rule will have that effect. At the same time, 
as the limits are so liberal in the classes of single- 
masted vessels and yawls, it can see no objection to 
their adoption by the Union, as the rule will probably 
not preclude the building of keel vessels in preference 
to centerboards for racing purposes. The limits 
named for the schooner classes will probably prevent 
any more keel schooners being built for maximum 
speed. As uniformity of rules is most desirable at the 
present time, the Council believes that it would be ad- 
visable to adopt this rule and have it given a fair trial. 
It is to be hoped that before another season is over 
some formula will be evolved that will be acceptable 
to all the clubs, and that will have the effect of pro- 
moting the building of more serviceable yachts. 


The following examples of typical deep- 
cutters show that considerable latitude is still 
allowed under the new rule: 


Class. Yacht. Draft. Rule Allows. 
7o0-ft. os Mab. rift. 13ft. 
60-ft. Wasp. 10.8ft. 11.5ft. 
s1-ft. Uvira. g.6ft. toft. 
43-ft. Eidolon. 7ft. oft. 

Norota. 7.25ft. oft 
Drusilla. 8.33ft. oft. 
5 The Herreshoff } 
36-ft. ‘30 footers,” > 7.2ft. 8ft. 


| Asahi, Mai, etc. § 

Where the newly imposed restriction will be 
most serviceable, however, is in the schooner 
classes, as these instances show : 


Class. Yacht. Draft. Rule Allows. 

os-ft. Emerald roft. r4ft. 
Colonia 15.4ft. r4ft. 

85-ft. Iroquois toft. 13ft. 
75-ft. Amorita 12.3ft. raft. 
uissetta 11ft. ratt. 

Elsemarie 8.6ft. raft. 

65-ft. Loyal 7.5ft. rrft. 


MANCEUVERING FOR THE START. 


In addition to the limit of draft rule, the 
New York Yacht Club has also followed the 
Larchmont Yacht Club in the adoption of a 
rule covering the right of way in certain posi- 
tions at the start, and also a rule in regard to 
establishing overlaps during a race. The for- 
mer rule is as follows : 

When two yachts in manceuvering for the start, 
both on the same tack, one to the windward and one 
to the leeward, the weather yacht being freer than the 
leeward yacht, should the leeward yacht be close 
hauled on the wind, and before an ——T has been 
established, the leeward yacht shall have the right to 
hold and maintain her course, even if thereby the 
windward yacht should be forced on the wrong side 
of the starting mark. 

This rule has been condemned by many ex- 
perts as making an unnecessary complication 
in the rules, as putting a premium on ‘ hog- 
ging” on the line, to the disadvantage of all 
other contestants, and as being liable to cause 
perplexing and dangerous combinations. 

The rule for establishing overlaps, or more 
properly for letting one’s adversary know that 
the claim of an overlap has been established, 
is as follows : 

In order to prove beyond question that an overlap 
has been established, the owner or representative of 
the overtaking yacht shall hail the overtaken yacht, 
stating that he has an overlap, and that he shall main- 
tain his rights. 


The rule does not provide for the exigency 
of the owner of the overtaken yacht responding 
‘“No, you haven’t!” nor are gatling-guns 
suggested as a means toward the maintainance 
of rights in question. 

The Seawanhaka Yacht Club have been 
carrying out their old-time policy of trying to 
further the interests of the sport in general 
rather than their own special interests or sport, 
and have been working in harmony with the 
smaller clubs as represented in the Racing 
Union of Long Island Sound. Both these 
organizations have adopted certain conclusions 
of the larger clubs in order to secure uni- 
formity. 

Among the important amendments adopted 
are the following : 

MEASUREMENT. 

Add to Section 2.—All yachts in the 30 ft. and lower 
classes shall be measured for 1. w. 1. length with the 
same number of persons on board as are allowed for 
crew in the yacht's class, and whose average weight 
shall not be less than 1so0 lbs., or, at the option of the 
measurer, with a dead weight placed on board equiv- 
alent thereto. 

CLASSIFICATION, 

The classification as given above in connec- 
tion with draft limits has been adopted, 

Open yachts shall not be classed with cabin yachts. 

Yachts launched prior to November 1, 1896, not ex- 
ceeding the limit of any class 30-ft. or under by more 
than .5 of a foot, and that have not been increased in 
sail-area measurement since that date, shall sail in 
such class. 

These classes are designated by the letters 
of the Signal Code. 

The important changes in the classification 
are the following: The elimination of special 
classes, such as the ‘‘34-footers,” the ‘‘ 30- 
footers,” the ‘‘ 21-footers,” and the ‘‘15-footers,” 
or ‘‘half-raters,” and these boats will fall into 
the regular classes ; the dropping of the 80-foot 
class of sloops and the crowding out of the 
old-time sandbaggers. 

TIME ALLOWANCE. 

Time allowance shall be calculated on racing length 
according to the appended table, but yachts launched 
after November 1, 1896, except in the first class of 
schooners and the first class of sloops, cutters and 
yawls, shall not be entitled to time allowance in their 
classes, and no yacht that has been increased in 
measurement for the purpose of sailing in a class 
above that in which she sailed prior to that date, shall 
receive time allowance from other yachts in that 
class. 

The adoption of this rule abolishes time allow- 
ance in all new yachts excepting those of the 
largest class. Mr. Thomas Fleming Day urged 
upon the Y. R. U. the advisability of abolish- 
ing time allowance in all classes after this year. 
The suggestion which was favorably received 
by many may be embodied in later rules. The 
dropping of the time-allowance system would 
remove a continued source of contention and 
trouble ; it will naturally result in all racing 
boats being built up to the full limits of their 
class, and it will render races of far greater in- 
terest both to contestants and spectators because 
the leading boat will be the winning boat. 

ALLOWANCE FOR YAWL RIGS. 

The allowance for yawls competing with 
sloops has been changed so that the former are 
to be rated at 93 per cent. of their racing-length 
instead of 94 per cent. as formerly. 


CLUB-TOPSAILS. 
The schooners and the 60-ft. and 70-ft. classes 
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of sloops will in future be allowed to use club- 
topsails in the Seawanhaka Y. C. and Yacht 
Racing Union as they have been in other large 
clubs. 

CREWS. 

The table providing for the number of men 
in racing crews has been slightly changed, and 
the following important provision has been 
adopted : 

Except in the schooner classes, and in the first, 70-ft. 
and 60 ft. classes of sloops,cutters and yawls,each yacht 
must be steered by an amateur, and must be manned 
by amateurs, except that any yacht maycarry and use 
her regular professional crew, but yachts in classes 
3o ft. and under shall not carry more than one profes- 
sional. 

SLOOPS AND CAT-BOATS. 


It has been decided that hereafter a sloop or 
cutter shall not have more than 8o per cent. of 
the sail area abaft the mast. 

The above constitute the import and changes 
in the rules, which will govern the racing on 
Long Island Sound during the coming season. 
They were formulated after much thought and 
consultation, and embody the views of some of 
the most experienced committee-men and Corin- 
thian skippers in the vicinity of New York. 
They have been adopted sufficiently early in 
the winter to permit the building of new 
yachts. The only criticism against them ap- 
parently is that they are not-radical enough to 
satisfy those who would seek perfection in a 
day. Praise, without reserve, is due to the 
race committees of the Larchmont and Sea- 
wanhaka Yacht Clubs, and to the Council of 
the Yacht Racing Union, for their labors in the 
interest of the sport. 

THE SEAWANHAKA CUP. 

The negotiations between the Royal St. Law- 
rence Yacht Club and the Seawanhaka Yacht 
Club, of New York, in relation to conditions 
governing the contest in which a representa- 
tive of the latter club will endeavor to regain the 
trophy won by the G/encazrn are completed, 
and the international races will be sailed in 
August on Lake St. Louis. The American 
representative need not be a member of the 
Seawanhaka Yacht Club, as all clubs in good 
standing are invited to enter one or more boats 
in the trial races. There is now ample time to 
build for this competition and there is no more 
inviting path to distinction open to the skillful 
boat-handler ; in last year’s trial-races the most 
successful skippers were men hitherto strangers 
to the sound courses, 

The trial races will be sailed near Oyster Bay 
on July 12th, 13th and 14th. The yachts must 
not exceed 20-foot racing length, Seawanhaka 
measurement. 

. : 
~ -L.+VS. AL Racing Lengths. 


The draft of hull or keel must not exceed five 
feet ; andof centreboard, when down, six feet ; 
the draft to be determined when yachts are in 
trim for measurement, carrying a weight of 400 
pounds to represent the weight of the crew. 
Centreboards must be constructed sothat they 
can be wholly housed. Weighted centreboards 
are considered as fixed ballast and allowed. 
The helmsman and crew shall be amateurs, 
and the total number of persons on board shall 
be limited to three. 


The regulations as to rig are given in the 
following extracts from the Regulations for 
Match : 

IX. The factor of sail area, used in determinin:: rac- 
ing length, shall be ascertained by adding to the actual 
area of the mainsail, computed from its exact dimen- 
sions, the area of the fore triangle. The hoist of the 
mainsail when measured shall be plainly marked on 
the mast, and its outer points on the boom and gaff or 
other spars used to set the sail, and the sail shall not 
be set beyond these limiting points. The fore triangle 
shall be determined by the following points: (1) The 
point of intersection of the forestay with the line of the 
forward side of the mast. (2) The point of intersec- 
tion of the forestay with the bowsprit or hull. (3) The 
point of intersection of the forward side of the mast 
with the line of the deck. 

Any jib, when set, must not extend beyond the up- 
per and forward points above defined. 

Sails shall be limited to mainsail, jibs and spinnaker. 
The total area of the mainsail and fore triangle shall 
not exceed 500 sq. ft. The area of the mainsail alone 
shall not exceed 80 per cent. of the total area. The 
area of the spinnaker, measured as a triangle whose 
base is the length of the spinnaker boom measured 
from its outer end, when set, to the centre of the mast, 
and whose perpendicular is the distance from the deck 
at the foreside of the mast to the spinhaker halyard 
oe shall not exceed twice the area of the fore tri- 
angle. 

X. The spinnaker boom when used in carrying sail 
shall not be lashed to the bowsprit or stemhead. 


It will be noticed that these conditions vary 
in several important points from the rules of 
the S.C. Y.C.or the Y.R U. Thus if one 
desired to build a 20-footer, which would not 
be eligible to enter these races, but which would 
probably be able to defeat the international 
contestant in all races of the Yacht Racing 
Union, he could do so, because of the above re- 
strictions as to draught and sail-area. It is 
hoped, however, in the spirit of sport that this 
will not be done; that all who build in the 20- 
foot class will aspire to the high distinction 
and rare sport which these races will afford ; 
that they will build in the hope of being sent 
to the St Lawrence, and failing in that to enjoy 
the fun and win a share of the prizes in the 
Sound races. Full particulars concerning these 
races may be obtained from Charles A. Sher- 
man, Secretary of Race Committee, 64 Leonard 
street, New York. R. B, BurcHarp. 





ICE YACHTING, 


The winter thus far has not been favorable 
for this royal sport. The ice was later than 
usual ; the best field seen in the Hudson River 
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district for many years was snowed under 
before any races could be held, and afterward, 
when good ice was found, there was not wind 
enough to sail a race. 

The season opened with good prospects. The 
New York and New Jersey clubs were anxious 
for the fray, new boats had been built and old 
ones put in commission, and there was also 
almost a certainty of international racing, as it 
had been announced that a Canadian club would 
challenge for the championship-pennant, and 
also that the contest for the chief Canadian 
trophy would be thrown open ‘to yachts of the 
United States. But the Canadian authorities 
subsequently decided to postpone their chal- 
lenge, and also ruled that their champion- 
ship cup should be open only to clubs of the 
great lakes. At the time Ourtine for February 
goes to press, there has been no racing at 
Roosevelt Point and Red Bank. and the only 
match yet sailed was on Orange Lake, January 
12th, when the challenge cup of 1888, open to 
all yachts without time allowance, was won 
again by Vice-Commodore Kidd's Snowdr#/t. 
The wind was much too strong for safe or satis- 
factory racing. W. B. Curtis. 


The first race of the season on Lake Orange, 
near Newburg, New York, was sailed on Janu- 
ary 12th, The ice was in fair condition, and 
the wind was blowing at a forty-mile gait from 
due northwest. The entries were as follows : 
Commodore H. C. Higginson’s Cold Wave, 
Frank G. Wood's Flying /2b, Vice-Commodore 
Kidd’s Snowdrift, and Henry Kniffen’s Frodzc. 
All the yachts sailed with three reefs turned in 
on the mainsail, and twoon the jib. The course 
was ten miles over a triangular course. The 
Cold Wave carried away a stay and dropped 
out, and the /yvolzc broke a shoe and went 
ashore. Snowdrzft won in 29 minutes. 

R. B. BurcHarp. 


MODEL YACHTING, 


Among the members of the A M. Y. C. 
who have signified their intention to build in 
the new class for next season are: Treasurer 
G. W. Townley ; Secretary George F. Piggott ; 
Measurer Frank Nichols ; Messrs. J. D. Casey, 
J. C. Meyers and O. L. Gray. 

These boats are to be more or less within the 
restrictions as to extremes of design for the 
Seawanhaka Club’s one raters, and in the com- 
petition for selection from the lines or half 
models submitted to the club a professional 
naval architect will be asked to advise the 
club’s committee, and it is hoped that the ulti- 
mate awards will produce the very best results. 

Mr. W. L. Vennard, of Lynn, Mass., is build- 
ing a new 45-inch model, generally after the 
principle of designs published in OuTING in the 
spring of ’95 and ’96, and from the small model 
forwarded to me she should prove a very ser- 
viceable and satisfactory form. 

Mr. Vennard had very little trouble last sum- 
mer in showing the superiority of his ‘ 35” 
over all comers in the neighborhood of Boston 
and Lynn, and, as at least his equipment will 
be considerably improved and all other good 
points retained, he should certainly repeat his 
successes with the larger boat. 

Model yachts are sailed about Boston and 
contiguous waters without time allowances— 


the largest against the smallest. This is mani- 
festly unfair. 

No rules of time allowance have ever proven 
satisfactory, and you cannvut overestimate the 
power of the cloth in hard winds, so that allow- 
ances for disparities of size could never become 
accurate gauges of merit, unless they varied 
with the wind forces—a much too complicated 
problem — when those very forces may vary 
several times in a single hour. 

Time allowances, then, may properly be con- 
sidered impracticabie and impotent. As, how- 
ever, boats will vary in size and all should have 
an equal chance, a means must be adopted to 
secure that end, and class divisions allowing 
the least possible differences in racing lengths 
are the only solution of the problem. 

If not more than five inches variation were 
permitted in any class—in other words, no 
boat of any size was compelled to compete 
with any other boat exceeding her racing length 
by more than that amount—all would meet 
upon about as equal a footing as could reason- 
ably be expected. 

I am informed by Measurer Nichols, of the 
American Model Yacht Club, that the ideas 
advanced in these columns as far back as Feb- 
ruary, 1895, have finally taken root, and the 
Club has this year established a class of boats 
coming inside of a 5-in. variation, and not 
more than 4 in. are allowed for extremes, viz.: 
from 36 in, to 4o in. racing lengths. 

The opinions expressed in February, 1895, 
were to the effect that models of from 35 to 40 
in. 1. w. 1. were sufficiently large for the closest 
and most scientific study, and to that may be 
added that the larger models, exceeding 50 in. 
1. w. 1., afford quite the least instead of the 
most favorable forms for accurate compari- 
sons, as a point is reached somewhere about 
55 in. l. w. 1. where, with but fair-sized sail- 
spreads, altogether disproportionate strengths 
and weights of equipment have seemed to be 
needed, at any rate have always been employed; 
and very few boats that I have ever seen of 
these sizes have shown 50 per cent. of their 
displacements in ballast. 

With the recent advances in construction and 
the general adoption of finest steel and alumi- 
num, both in their hulls and general fixtures, 
really racing yachts of to-day, to have merely 
a moderate chance for success against their 
competitors, must carry not less than 65 per 
cent. ; and the Defender, largest of all, carries 
nearer 70 per cent., azd will never be beaten 
by any form carrying any less ! 

FRANKLYN BASSFORD, 


AN AMERICAN HENLEY. 


There has been for a long time occasional 
talk of an American Henley, to be held on the 
Thames River at New London, and matters 
have now reached a stage where the local com- 
mittee have sent to the colleges and amateur 
clubs of America a circular containing several 
pertinent statements and propositions. It is as 
oe too early to estimate the chances of success, 

ut the committee will find many annoying ob- 
stacles in their path. We have already a na- 
tional association of amateur oarsmen, which 
gave an annual National Championship Re- 
gatta, and it is doubtful whether another meet. 
ing of equal proportions, and similar or more 
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extended scope, could be made _ successful. 
The only drawback to the National Regattas 
heretofore has been that they failed to attract 
entries from the colieges. This point is well 
understood by the executive committee of the 
National Association, and strenuous efforts 
have been made to obtain college entries. 
Several years ago, three magnificent cups were 
presented for three races, open only to colle- 
giate oarsmen, but the entry the first year was 
ridiculously small, worse the next year, and 
the scheme was then given up and the cups 
devoted to other uses, 

The difficulties in attracting college entries 
at the National Regatta were two-fold. First, 
that the collegiate oarsmen prefer to race 
against each other, and do not care to compete 
in a regatta open to all amateurs ; and, second, 
that the college racing season ends in the first 
week of July, while the National Regattas are 
held later in the month, or in August, and 
sometimes in September. 

The difficulties experienced by the National 
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Regatta will also be felt by the promoters of 
the New London project. If the a. is 
held in June to accommodate the college oars- 
men, they will obtain very few entries from 
amateur rowing clubs, whose custom is to train 
and hold their minor races in June, to compete 
in the regattas of the various local associations 
throughout the country during July, and hav- 
ing thus winnowed the wheat from the chaff, 
to bring together in the National Regatta in 
August the best crews from all over the country. 

Of course, individual crews, both college and 
amateur, might be found to enter a regatta 
held at any time during the season, but as the 
college men will not row after June, and the 
amateur clubs will not row before August, it 
seems impossible to organize an American 
Henley until these differences are reconciled. 

In the interest of national honor, it is to be 
hoped that the projectors of this enterprise will 
drop the word ‘ Henley,” and give to their 
proposed regatta an American name. 

W. B. Curtis. 


CYCLING. 


THE PRODUCTS OF 1897. 


VOLUTION in man- 
driven mechanism be 
gan with the veloci- 
pede in Paris in 1779. 

‘- Its subsequent history has 

been marked with four dis- 

tinct types—‘t The Dandy 

Horse,” ‘‘ The Draisine,” 

‘*The Ordinary,” and the 

‘* Safety”—the latter two of 

which belong to the last 

The all-important point in 






twenty-five years. 
this development of over a century was the 
comparatively recent merging of the spider- 
web monster of the ’7os and ’8os, first into the 


‘* Rover,” and then into the diamond and drop- 
frame safety types—a process which trans- 
formed the sport of a very few hardy riders in 
England, France and America into the most 
popular pastime for both sexes and all ages, 
and brought into being one of the most notable 
industries of modern times, From the general 
adoption of the present designs to 1895, each 
year’s products proved a distinct advance in 
methods of cycle and tire-construction over 
previous types. In this era of experiment the 
advantage or defect of any new feature be- 
came apparent in a season’s use, and while this 
condition obtained, one year’s models were out 
of date when the next appeared 

Of this century of evolution, practically 
nothing but the latest results now remain. 
The present perfection of the bicycle was nearly 
approximated in 1895, when the wood rim and 
the narrow tread were generally adopted, and 
weights reduced to the minimum compatible 
with rigidity and safety. The 1896 models 
were specially marked only by larger tubing, 
barrel-hubs and a few minor improvements ; 
those of 1897 practically by the latter alone. 
This marked a universal endeavor for higher 
artistic perfection, with here and there a dis- 
tinct gain in mechanical simplicity and strength. 
That point has evidently been well reached in 
the bicycle trade where the processes are lost 


sight of in the products, The frame-joints, 
finish, name-plates, accessories and sundries of 
the new machines bespeak a consciousness of 
the near attainment of their utilitarian pos- 
sibilities, and an unusual amount of attention 
bestowed upon esthetic nicety in construction, 
adjustment and appearance. 

The four principal models of nearly all the 
leading American makers are : (1) the roadster 
for gentlemen (2) and its drop-frame compan- 
ion for ladies ; (3) and the drop (4) and double 
diamond frame tandem, the former for a 
lady and gentleman, the latter ordinarily for 
two gentlemen. These differ in heights of 
frame and size of wheels, in weights and minor 
specifications sufficient to suit almost any in- 
dividualities. 

The typical machine of the first class may 
have a 24-inch frame, 1o-inch steering-head, 
28-inch wheels, perhaps 28 spokes front and 36 
rear, 6% to 7-inch cranks, 3% to 4-inch rubber 
or rat - trap "pedals, a tread of from 4% to 5 
inches, and a gear from 68 to 80, weighing, with 
regular equipment, from 20 to 27 pounds, aver- 
aging about 23. 

Its lady companion will ordinarily have a 22- 
inch frame, the same length of steering-head, 
sizes of wheels and number of spokes, both 
front and rear; 3 to 33-inch rubber or occa- 
sionally rat-trap pedals, gear from 60 to 72, 
wood-guards for the rear wheel and chain, as 
well as brake and foot-rests. Its weight, fuily 
equipped, will be from 23 to 28 pounds, aver- 
aging about 25 ; stripped, from 20 to 25 pounds, 
averaging about 23. 

The specifications for the double machines 
will generally be found to include all the dis- 
tinctive features of the single models, with the 
addition of sundry devices contributing to ease 
of management or to the comfort of wheeling 
by two or more riders on one machine, The 
double-diamond and drop-frames are similarly 
constructed, with the exception of the loop in 
the front of the latter ; they are reinforced at 


every joint, have pethaps a height in the frame 
a wheel-base of 71, a front 


of 24 inches, an 
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tread of from 4 to 5 inches, and a rear tread of 
from 5 to 534. The spokes in the front wheel 
generally number from 28 to 32, and in the 
rear wheel from 36 to 4o ; lengths of crank vary 
from 6% to 7 inches, and gears from 76 to go. 
The weights of the tandem models range from 
35 to 45 pounds, the former being the more 
common for track, and the latter for road use. 

Although many lines of bicycles number 
several more models than the four named, 
nearly all such are simply departures from 
these types. The wide range of option given 
the purchaser nowadays, enables him or her 
to select a mount suited to almost any individ- 
ualities—so much so, indeed, that a carefully 
selected machine is nearly equal to one built to 
order. Each line will be found to possess one 
or more distinctive features, as in the Colum- 
bia the use of fifty-carbon steel-tubing, in the 
Victor models, perfected dust-proof bearings 
with unique facilities for adjustment and oiling. 
The Sterling presents a special fork-crown ; 
the Wolff-American an efficient eccentric chain 
adjustment, and the ‘‘ Duplex cycle” a machine 
unique in itself; the Warwick, a pneumatic 
cushion frame, and a new cable-steering de- 
vice for tandems; the Remington, special 
crank-hanger bearings, and the Iver Johnson 
line, a one-piece drop-forged crown and head. 
In Outinc for March we shall comment fully 
upon the various improvements as seen at the 
Cycle Shows in Chicago and New York. 


CYCLE PARTS OF WOOD. 


Nature’s products, scientifically adapted to 
the various uses required of them, are proving 
superior to those of the factory and foundry for 
handle, rim and handle-bar construction. The 
only metal parts of the wheels are now gener- 
ally the hubs and spokes, and the elimination 
of metal from the handle-bar bids fair to be 
even more complete. The handle was the first 
to yield in this direction, cork being universally 
accepted as affording the easiest grip, with the 
additional advantage of absorbing much of the 
perspiration from the hands. Woodrims came 
into general use in America in 1895, and through- 
out Europe in 1896. 

The best wood rims will not shrink or swell, 
nor are they visibly affected by atmospheric 
changes or climatic conditions ; and, while a 
trifle of weight is saved by their use, they will 
ordinarily yield and rebound without injury 
when a rims would be bent or broken. 

Where double-tube detachable wires are to 
be fitted, the wood rims are made with a square 
central groove and a supplementary groove on 
either side, while the outer case of the tire has 
double beads at each edge, which fit into the 
grooves of the rims. In such construction 
the entire strain of air pressure comes upon 
the square central groove where the rim is 
strongest. , 

The wooden handle bar has hardly passed 
the experimental stage; but of its many ad- 
vantages there can be no doubt, and fully fifty 
per cent. of the bicycles of 1897 will be so fitted. 
When scientifically constructed of hickory or 
maple, it is less easily broken than the metal, 
nor ‘will it be dented by impact with a force 
that would at least bend one of steel; even 
when tied in a knot, the tough wood splinters 
but does not break. Again, the wooden handle- 
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bar cannot rust, and is easily polished to look 
as good as new; while one of steel, which 
shows signs of wear or hard usage, must be 
renickeled at some cost. Wooden bars may 
be bent in any desirable shape, and admit of 
as wide a diversity of adjustment as those of 
metal. 

Handle-bar grips and dress and chain guards 
—in each case light, strong and handsome in 
appearance—are also being made very gener- 
ally of wood. 


THE DROP-FRAME MODELS, 


A few years ago the lady’s bicycle was con- 
sidered simply as one of the several models of 
our cycling product, upon which only second- 
ary consideration was bestowed. It was 
always somewhat heavier then, and lacked 
many improvements found on its diamond- 
frame companion. One of the first seen in 
America was imported from England—a solid- 
tired safety with thirty-inch wheels, weighing 
over fifty pounds, and listing at $150. The 
unparalleled number of feminine riders has, 
however, within the past three years, wrought 
a great change in this regard, and to-day the 
designing and construction of ladies’ wheels 
commands the highest skill in the cycle trade. 

The one slight drawback in the drop-frame 
construction is a trifling sacrifice of rigidity so . 
well gained by the diamond frame, and for- 
merly many machines would, after a few 
months’ use, ‘‘ track” improperly. On anum- 
ber of ladies’ bicycles which present the great- 
est lateral stability, it will be found that the 
dropped tube or tubes are placed so high 
that the dress of the rider is too far raised 
when in motion, especially when riding in the 
face of astrong wind. Yet the mechanical ob- 
ject of such construction is obvious, for it is 
desirable to connect the ‘‘ head” with the rear 
forks in as direct a manner as possible. One 
method of shortening the tubes between these 
points would be to place the crank-bracket a 
trifle higher. The practical objection to this is 
the increased difficulty in mounting—a consid- 
eration of some moment to most women riders. 
On some machines experimental crank-brack- 
ets have been made fourteen and even fifteen 
inches high, and it has not been uncommon to 
see ladies with this sort of bicycle walking 
along in search of some convenient curbstone 
to aid them in mounting. 


THE DOUBLE MACHINES. 


Tandem riding over good roads is par excel- 
Zence the luxury of cycling, and this feature of 
the pastime has, within the past three years, 
come into great popularity. When first intro- 
duced these models were heavy, awkward, un- 
scientifically constructed and easily breakable, 
while the increased weight (on solid tires) made 
touring more fatiguing than on single machines. 
Such defects have now been entirely eliminated, 
however, weights hrought below those of the 
first safety types; the seating arrangements 
have been perfected, and the former methods 
of steering vastly improved. The prices of the 
1897 combination drop-frame and diamond, and 
the double-diamond frame tandems range from 
$125 to $175, and a splendid variety is given to 
cycling by their occasional use. The double 


machine is essentially a pleasure mount, and 
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as such is seldom in constant service. With 
proper care the latest models should remain in 
good condition for about three years. 


TIRES AND SADDLES. 


Single and double-tube tires are now made 
in three regular styles, one of very light fabric, 
principally for track racing, another of medium 
weight for light riders, and for use on good 
roads, and the regular road pattern for all ser- 
vice. In addition to these some makers are fur- 
nishing special tires for tandems, and for un- 
usually hard usage, as well as for the equipment 
of pleasure vehicles, cabs and motocycles. 

While few tires show radical changes in con- 
struction over last year’s types, a novelty is 
offered in the ‘‘ Kangaroo ‘Thread Tire,” in 
which the threads, instead of being embedded 
in the rubber by calender-rolls, are passed 
through a process by which each separate 
thread is coated with rubber, and wrapped 
directly around the inner tube at an angle of 
45 degrees, at only sufficient tension to wind 
them evenly, thereby preserving the natural 
elasticity of the thread fibres. As the threads 
are not embedded in the rubber by this process 
of manufacture, each one is free and independ- 
ent of its neighbor. The second layer of 
threads is wound in a similar manner, but at 
right angles to the first, thus making, it is 
claimed, a stronger and more resilient tire 
than can be constructed of ordinary woven 
fabric. 

1897 will see the first practically universal 
acceptance of the principle that ‘‘ roughening 
the tread” of the tire increases the safety, and 
adds to the ease of cycling. This effect is pro- 
duced in several ways; the surfaces of some 
are what is technically known as ‘serrated ” 
—others corrugated or pebbled, while the outer 
covering of one make resembles a small alliga- 
tor’s back. The oft-promised puncture-proof 
tire still fails to materialize, for every attempt 
to produce this variety is made at the expense 
of resiliency, the first object of the pneumatic, 
Well-made tires are seldom punctured - now- 
adays by the careful rider, however, andin such 
case a permanent repair of either the single or 
double tube is not difficult even for the novice. 
There is a general demand for a slightly larger- 
sized tire than the majority of those used last 
season, as experiment and experience have 
proven that they do not decrease speed, nor 
add to the exertion of pedaling, while the inch 
and one-half and an inch and three-quarter- 
tires are barely enough for speeding over rough 
surfaces, A two-inch tire is much preferable 
for touring and rough riding, as it may be 
pumped up hard enough to prevent the rim 
striking any object with which the wheel is 
brought into contact, and this without a ma- 
terial sacrifice of resiliency. 

A great variety of saddles will be found on 
the 1897 bicycles, and no cycle parts deserve 
more attention from manufacturers and riders 
alike. The idea that one style of saddle may 
be ridden by all classes of wheelmen and wheel- 
women has been proven to be erroneous, and 
the result is seen in the many shapes and styles 
which would seem to satisfy all physical require- 
ments. Formerly the physiological necessities 
of the rider were rarely given sufficient consid- 
eration by the manufacturers, but the late in- 
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troduction of many anatomical and hygienic 
saddles, made in whole or in part of metal, rub- 
ber, wood, leather and cork, together with sev- 
eral pneumatic models, has created a strong 
and sensible demand for those styles which suit 
the individualities of the riders. The tendency 
to shorten the pommel on the saddles for ladies’ 
bicycles is still noticeable, and will probably 
result in its elimination so far as possible. 


MINOR 1897 SPECIFICATIONS. 


The smooth or ‘ flush” joint, so constructed 
that, by an interior connection, the jointure 
becomes invisible after enameling, adds to the 
strength, lightness, and appearance of the new 
models. In some instances the crank-hanger 
is brought one or two inches lower than for- 
merly, having the effect of making the upper 
line of the chain run almost horizontal, or even 
slant a trifle toward the front sprocket. This 
departure will lower the centre of gravity 
somewhat, but otherwise will have no appre- 
ciable mechanical effect. Larger sprockets, 
both front and rear, are used on this year’s 
machines, with the result of greater ease in 
propulsion, and a material increase in the wear- 
ing power of the bicycle as well as better 
management of a higher gear. The number 
of teeth in both sprockets will be correspond- 
ingly increased. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that gears must necessarily be higher, 
but by increasing both sprockets in proportion 
the gear may be maintained at former stand-. 
ards, with a notable decrease in the friction of 
the chain over the sprockets, a fertile source of 
lost power and hard running. Chains will be 
improved considerably, those designed upon 
correct mechanical principles fitting accurately 
upon sprockets whose teeth are cut on perfect 
cycloided curves. 

Hubs are ordinarily made of the finest tool 
steel, ground after hardening, virtually proof 
against cutting or wear from the longest or 
most severe use, and fitted with special oiling 
and ball-retaining devices. Bearings are uni- 
formly dust-proof, and unusual attention has 
been given to neat and secure adjustments, 
both in the hubs and crank-shafts. In one 
model the adjusting cup has a small flange ex- 
tending beyond the hub, and this cup is 
screwed in or out as required, the locking being 
effected by a jamb-nut working on the outside 
of the hub against a shoulder on the axle, mak- 
ing it absolutely impossible for the adjustment 
to work loose. In another the bearings are 
‘‘three-point,” both theoretically and practi- 
cally, the surface of the cones being straight- 
lined from circumference to apex. Disk-ad- 
justing bearings are also shown in which the 
hub is integral with the spoke flanges, and a 
sleeve with enlarged edges occupies the central 
part of the shaft, bearing against the inner 
convex side of the ball-races. Flanged sleeves 
bear with their inner ends on the outer ends of 
the races, and with their outward flange against 
the fork lugs. The outer part of the bearing is 


formed by cups screwed into the threaded hub 
ends, and is adjustable by means of a spanner 
and locked by a collar. 

The bearings on the new Remington models 
are so constructed that by removing the left 
crank and loosening the binding screw under 
the crank hanger, the entire bearing may be re- 
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moved intact. The plan of locking the adjust- 
ing cone is similar to that used in 1896, but 
instead of oiling through the end screws, the 
crank hanger is fitted with oil cups directly over 
each bearing. 


STYLES IN HANDLE-BARS. 


The modern high-grade bicycle is fitted with 
a large number of interchangeable and easily 
adjustable parts and sundries. Of these the 
handle-bar, either of wood or metal, gives the 
widest range of option, admitting of secure 
adjustment in all positions, from the broad 
up-curve for touring to the narrow, extreme 
down-curve for racing. The former is by far 
the better for the constant use of the average 
rider, and invariably for ladies. Correct pos- 
ture awheel means comfortable and graceful 
cycling with a minimum of fatigue, and this 
calls for nearly stratght arms except when 
hill-climbing Ordinarily, the bends in the 
elbows should be very slight. The ‘ ram’s- 
horn” handle-bars, the ‘‘ scorcher’s” favorite, 
are seldom suitable for stout riders, and should 
never be the sole equipment of a road machine. 
Their only advantages are found in the in- 
crease of distance between the saddle and the 
handles, so that the latter are not interfered 
with by the knees in making a short turn, and 
at the same time allowing one to adopt the 
‘racing position and exert a maximum of 
strength for a short time. The adjustable bar 
may be gripped by the hands in many different 
ways, thus allowing an occasional change of 
position, which is very restful on long runs. 


YANKEE WHEELS ABROAD. 


American bicycle manufacturers are paying 
more attention each year to export trade. At 
the National and Stanley shows, held in Lon- 
don in December last, a large number of our 
wheel, tire and sundry products were exhibited 
and received much favorable attention from the 
transatlantic press, trade and public. For two 
years or more, American bicycles have been 
gaining in favor throughout Europe. The 
British Isles and France have taken the major 
share of our export products thus far, but this 
year bicycles manufactured in this country will 
be much in evidence in Germany, Austria, 
Spain, and even in Australia and New Zealand. 
Already our trade with Mexico and the South 
American Republics is enormous. That this 
increase of exportations is due, in a large 
measure, to the omnipresent American touring 
wheelmen and wheelwomen is without doubt. 
Once well introduced, the Yankee cycles cre- 
ated a market for themselves in the shops of 
foreign dealers, because of their lightness, 
strength and ease of management and propul- 
sion Their lightness at first caused much 
doubt as to their strength and stability, but the 
high-grade products soon proved themselves 
fully equal to the test of English and Conti- 
nental roadways. 

The great secret of the popularity of the 
standard makes of bicycles is the thoroughness 
with which they are constructed. In many 
American factories every part is rigidly in- 
spected after each operation. An example of 
the results achieved by this strict system ma 
be cited in the case of the 1895 wheels of a os 


known make. During that year there were 
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only five hubs returned for defects, and in each 
of these instances the guarantee, of course, 
protected the purchaser. There is no guess 
work in the making or buying of really high- 
grade bicycles. 

The '97 market, like that of '96, will be 
deluged with low-grade wheels which bear no 
distinctive brand at all, or one of doubtful 
value. There are scores of manufacturers in 
America whose name-plates stand for all that 
is best in cycle construction, and perfect con- 
fidence in his mount is worth more to the 
average rider than the few dollars difference 
between high and doubtful grades. Let it be 
understood that there is a vast difference be- 
tween medium-priced and very cheap bicycles. 
The former often represents as full value to the 
dollar as any one-hundred-dollar line, and the 
perfection of construction attained therein is 
surprising. 

Five or six years ago no bicycles were sold be- 
fore the opening of the spring or after the ap- 
proach of autumn. The “season” spanned 
only seven months at the longest, the interven- 
ing time finding cycle tradesmen a race of un- 
willing Othellos, and the advent of the — 
season was anxiously awaited by all connecte 
with the sport or trade. 

The expanse of the pastime, however, and 
the use, particularly in the South and on the 
Pacific Coast, of the bicycle throughout the 
winter, together with the adoption of the pres- 
ent types as permanent standards, have trans- 
formed the cycle business to such a degree that 
the new models are out as soon as the sale of 
the older ones shows a marked decrease. To 
ride the old year out and the new year in on a 
wheel of the new year’s pattern was not vouch- 
safed to the pioneers of cycling. 


A MARVELOUS RECORD. 


The Century Road Club of America annually 
offers a special medal to the cyclist covering 
the greatest number of miles within the calen- 
dar year. That for 1896 has undoubtedly been 
won by E. H. Roth of the Clarendon Wheel- 
men of Chicago, whose performance, if authen- 
tic, must stand as the most notable in the his- 
tory of cycling. ee Pee 25, 1896, to Jan- 
uary I, 1897, he cycled 34,380 miles, a daily 
average of over 100 miles for that period. In 
this time he rode 146 ‘‘ centuries,’ all told, of 
which number 32 were ‘‘ double” or 200 miles 
in the day, and one a triple century (300 miles), 
His claims filed with the Century Road Club call 
forthe annual century medal, the mileage recerd 
of America, Illinois State century record, the 
American 200-mile record, made in 14 hours 
and 35 minutes, as well as the American 300- 
mile record, made in 22 hours flat, the latter 
lowering the previous 24-hour record held by 
A. E. Smith by several miles. His greatest 
month’s mileage was over 4,000 made in Octo- 
ber, ’96. 

This wonderful performance, which nearly 
equals in miles covered five round trips between 
New York and San Francisco, was not accom- 
plished over tracks or prepared paths, but on 
the ordinary roads in the States of Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio, Kentucky, the Indian Territory, 
Texas and Colorado. For one year Roth fol- 
lowed the good weather throughout the central 
Western States in his search for the highest 
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possible mileage record. He used one wheel 
throughout the entire trip without an accident 
other than a broken rim, and only two pairs of 
tires, sustaining but one puncture, which oc- 
curred after he had ridden about 10,000 miles. 
The previous record for the year was made by 
A. A. Hansen of Minneapolis, Minn., who rode 
21,028 miles in 1894. Such feats, though per- 
haps valueless in themselves, prove the bicycle 
secondary only to steam in its capacity for cov- 
ering long distances. 


NEW ROAD RECORD RULES. 


The Century Road Club of America has 
adopted a new rule, recognizing a 30 and 60- 
day Century record, also a 30 and 60-day mile- 
age record. The rules governing same are 
identical with those for the century and mile- 
age competitions for the calendar year. The 
club has also adopted the following new rule: 

‘* The claimant, when sending inastatement 
for a record, must file with the Committee an 
affidavit to the effect that the entire distance 
claimed was made on a bicycle, unaided in any 
way beyond pacing, together with a statement 
that all essential points of the claim, as sub- 
mitted, are correct in every particular; the 
same to be sworn to before a notary.” 

The following road records have been al- 


lowed by the Century Road Club of America :. 


F. C, Fuhrman, Buffalo-New York, 58.10.00, 
September Io, 11, 12, 1896. Course record. 

A. G. Relyea, 5 miles, 11.31 4-5, October 31, 
1896. New York State record. 

John H. George, Philadelphia, 39 centuries 
in 30 days, October 1-30, 1896. American 
record. 

John H. George, Philadelphia, 70 centuries 


in 60 days, September 1-October 30, 1896. 
American record. Gold ‘ meritorious ride 
medal.” 

John M. Nobre, New York-Philadelphia, 


7.06.00, November 24, 1896. Course record. 

A. W, Evans, 50 miles, 2 hours 30 minutes 
34 seconds, August 10, 1896. New Jersey 
State record. 

A. Peitcher, New York to Philadelphia and 
return, 18 hours 17 minutes, November 1, 
1896. Course record, 

C. A. Wescott, Chicago-Libertyville-Wauke- 
gan Century course, 5 hours 4 minutes, August 
9, 1896. Course record. 

Mrs. A E. Rinehart, 200 miles, 16 hours 18 
minutes, September 27, 1896. Colorado State 
record. This is the only long-distance road 
record ever made by a lady rider. 


AMATEUR TRACK RECORDS. 

The Racing Board of the L. A. W. has ac- 
cepted the amateur competition-paced track 
records from 2 to 25 miles inclusive, made by 
Forrest H. Wilson at Chicago, IIl., September 
22, 1896, as follows: 2 miles, 4.15 2-5 ; 3 miles, 
6.22 3-5; 4 miles, 8.34 3-5; 5 miles, 10.48 2-5 ; 6 
miles, 12.58 2-5; 7 miles, 15.07 2-5; 8 miles, 
17.24 3-5; 9 miles, 19.34 3-5 ; 10 miles, 21.47 4-5; 
it miles, 24.01 4-5; 12 miles, 26.07 4-5; 13 miles, 
28.18; 14 miles, 30.24 2-5; 15 miles, 32.40 1-5 ; 
16 miles, 34.39; 17 miles, 36.54 3-5; 18 miles, 
39.07 I-5; 19 miles, 41.21 3-5; 20 miles, 43.37; 
21 miles, 45.53; 22 miles, 48.03 3-5; 23 miles, 


50.13 1-5; 24 miles, 52.24 1-5 ; 25 miles, 54.35. 
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PRACTICAL CYCLING, 

The first essential of easy and graceful 
wheeling is correct position, This is not always 
possible ona regular stock model, and the wise 
rider will have his or her individualities met by 
proper adjustment of saddle and handle-bar, 
while height of gear, length of crank, and 
width of pedal should be suited to one’s 
strength, reach, and width of foot. The posi- 
tion sought should be that which produces a 
minimum of tension, and gives the greatest 
freedom from muscular restraint. Hygienic 
costuming for wheelmen and wheelwomen 
alike is, of course, presumed. 

The saddle is the most fruitful source of 
trouble to the beginner. Placed too far for- 
ward, proper ankle motion is impossible, too 
far backward adds to the effort of pedaling, 
while a wrong tilt of angle, raising or lowering 
the front peak, is always uncomfortable and 
often harmful. For ordinary riding, the peak 
of the saddle should generally be placed from 
two to five inches behind the vertical line of 
the pedals, and perhaps an inch farther forward 
for touring in hilly districts. While sitting 
easily on the machine, the rider should be able 
to keep touch with the pedals throughout their 
revolution without stretching the limb, the sad- 
dle being raised or lowered to meet this require- 
ment. When the adult cyclist obtains a correct 
and comfortable position, it should never be 
altered, and all subsequently purchased wheels 
should be ordered with identical specifications. 

These can generally be obtained, without 
additional cost, by giving ample notice to the 
manufacturer or dealer. 

Properly ridden, the wheel becomes a mech- 
anism of life, the cyclist’s other self in steel 
and rubber. The pneumatic tire eliminates 
most of the jarring iecntty caused by contact 
with uneven surfaces, and if the rigid construc- 
tion of the high-grade models be well supple- 
mented by carefulness and skill on the part of 
the rider, the pastime should never prove in- 
jurious to any one in sound health. Scientific 
handling of the machine, which comes largely 
from experience, and proper distribution of 
weight on saddle, pedals and handle-bar, will 
transform it from dead to live weight, save 
physical and mental effort, and lay the founda- 
tions for the most pleasurable and profitable 
cycling. For ordinary riding, the saddle should 
bear a very large — of the weight, and 
the pedals firmly held, with just enough lean- 
ing on the handle-bar to easily keep the balance. 
More weight should be placed upon the pedals 
when riding over rough surfaces, crossing car- 
tracks, etc., as well as when hill-climbing or 
making fast time. While coasting, it is well to 
remember that almost the entire weight rests 
upon the saddle, and if the grade be a difficult 
one, additional rigidity may be obtained by 
bracing the foot against the steering head. 

A feeling of weakness while in motion should 
be followed by avery slow pace or by a dis- 
mount for a short rest. This may be taken on 
the parkways, or even on the road, unless the 
atmosphere is chilly, in which case it is gener- 
ally preferable to continue on slowly until some 
shelter can be reached. Deep, regular inhala- 
tions through the nose, with slow exhalations 
through the mouth, will be found beneficial, 

THE PROWLER. 
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AMERICAN POLO IN ENGLAND. 


T is more than likely the season of 1897 will 
witness an American polo team battling 
for supremacy with the crack teams of 
England, on the native heath of the latter. 

The matter has been talked of for some time, 
but OuTING is glad to note that it is now in 
such a shape that some definite result will 
most probably be arrived at. Mr. Foxhall 
Keene, perhaps the best and most popular of 
our polo players, has gone to England with 
Mrs. Keene, as is his custom every winter, for 
the hunting in the shires. It 1s generally 
understood that he has authority of a more or 
less official nature, to arrange for some polo 
matches with English clubs in the spring. 
Whether or not the American team, if it goes 
abroad, will represent the Polo Association, has 
not been definitely settled as yet, but it is more 
than likely that it will, as many of the mem- 
bers of the latter, including Chairman H. L. 
Herbert, are anxious to see it represented on 
English polo fields. The team will very prob- 
ably be made up largely of players who are 
already abroad, and in this respect the opportu- 
nity is excellent, since so many of our best 
players chance to be abroad at this time. Mr. 
Keene himself should prove a tower of strength 
to the team, if he decides to remain in England 
and play. He is, it will be remembered, the 
highest handicapped member of the Polo As- 
sociation, and won several important games 
for his team, largely by his individual efforts, 
last summer. Mr. Raoul Duval sailed for 
England some time ago, taking with him, be- 
sides several hunters, a number of polo ponies, 
for his own use and that of his friend, Mr H. 
K. Vingut, both of the Meadowbrook Polo Club. 
Other players who will be abroad during the 
coming season, include John S. Stevens and 
Benjamin Nicoll, who sailed recently ; George 
P. Eustis, who is now in France, and W. C. 
Eustis, the well-known gentleman rider, who 
is at his hunting-box in Ireland. Then there is 
W. K. Thorn, who for many years has played 
on foreign polo teams, at Pau and elsewhere. 
All or most of these men are familiar with the 
English methods of playing the game, and in 


this respect there will be little difficulty, as 
with the single exception of the rule against 
hooking mallets, which is in force here, the 
rules in both countries do not conflict. Should 
an American team play in England, it will 
probably play at Hurlingham and at Ranelagh, 
the two principal strongholds of the game 
there, as well as at Dublin, and probably at 
Paris. Teams from Spain and the Argentine 
Republic have visited England lately, and 
played with very fair success at the places 
mentioned above, and certainly this country 
ought to do as well, at least. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO HORSE SHOW. 


The third annual San Francisco horse show, 
which was held in the Mechanic’s Pavilion in 
that city during the week beginning December 
oth, was in every way quite as successful as 
either of the shows which preceded it. Some 
of the classes were very strong, especially 
those for thoroughbreds. The management 
of the show was the same as last year. The 
officers were: President, Henry J. Crocker ; 
vice-presidents, John Parrott and J. L. Rath- 
bone ; secretary, George Aylmer Newhall, and 
assistant secretary, Obed Horr. The judges 
were as follows: Messrs. R. van Brunt, James 
Ferguson, A. B. Spreckels, Robert N. Graves, 
Green B. Morris, Reginald W. Rives, Richard 
F. Carman, Marion Story, J. D. Horan, George 
van Gordon, John McCord, Robert F. Morrow, 
and James McNab. One of the features of 
this year’s exhibition, as it was last year, was 
the rivalry of Mr. Walter S. Hobart and Mr. 
George A. Pope, two wealthy young Cali- 
fornians who spare no trouble or expense in 
the endeavor to defeat each other in the show 
ring. In the classes in which Mr. Hobart and 
Mr. Pope competed, Mr. Hobart won twelve 
first and nine second prizes, while Mr. Pope 
had to be contented with four first and seven 
second prizes, Mr. Hobart was the largest 
exhibitor, having entries in forty-seven classes. 
Mr. Pope entered in seventeen classes, Mr. 
Henry J. Crocker in nineteen, Mr. John Par- 
rott in fifteen, and Mr. Charles A. Baldwin in 
fifteen. These were the largest exhibitors. 
Many horses were shown which are well known 
in the East, among them the chestnut mare 
Frills, by the celebrated hackney stallion 
Fashion, which was shown by Mr. Prescott 
Lawrence at the last Madison Square Garden 
show ; Monarch and Performer, the sensational 
pair of heavy harness-horses, which Mr. Hobart 
bought from Mr. E. T. H. Talmadge; and 
others of more or less national celebrity. 

ALFRED STODDART (RITTENHOUSE). 


AUSTRIAN TROTTING PRIZES, 


The increasing popularity of light-harness 
horse-racing in Europe is well shown by a re- 
cent announcement made by the Trotting As- 
sociation of Baden, Austria, one of the most 
progressive, as well as one of the wealthiest, 
racing organizations in Europe. Less than 
two years ago the association held its first 
international light-harness race-meeting, con- 
ducted on American methods, which took place 
on the Var track, near Nice. Several such 
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events took place in 1895, and this year there 
has been a large increase in the number of 
fixtures, open to all comers, and now the prog- 
ress of the sport is marked by a munificent 
offer of the Baden Club. The club announces 
two stakes (futurities), each of the value of 
$8,000, to be decided at the July meetings of 
1899 and 1900. Both events are named after 
Prince Solms, a well-known Austrian sports- 
man. The events are open for trotting stal- 
lions and mares of any country, the nomina- 
tions to be four years old at time of competi- 
tion. Foals of 1895 are eligible to the ’99 stake, 
and those of '96 to the stake of 1900. Nomina- 
tions must be posted with the Baden Associa- 
tion on March 1, 1897. The distance is a mile 
and seven-eighths, one dash. The money to 
be divided as follows: $4,400 to the winner, 
$1,600 to the second, $1,000 to the third, $600 
to the fourth, $300 to the fifth, and $100 to the 
sixth. The full entrance fee is $100. 

Austria seems to be the coming happy hunt- 
ing-ground of the American trotter, and buy- 
ers from Vienna at recent sales were by no 
means stingy in their offers. Messrs. Horace 
Brown and Ed. Tappan have taken over to 
Europe the smart stallion Quartermarch (2:1134) 
and Quarter Cousin (2:233/). In all about fifty 
head of trotters have been shipped. 

Trevillian (2:084%) by Young Jim, dam Miss 
Kittredge by Gambetta, for shipment to 
Austria for $3,050 for Herr Schlesinger. 
Several other good ones, also from the Castle- 
ton Farm, were exported with Trevillian, 
among them being Falkland (2:13%), a ten- 
content son of Happy Medium. Serge de 

eauvais, a well-known European horseman, 
picked up several good ones, notably the 
three-year old colt Captain Walbridge (2:18) 
by Arsaces, dam Ruth Medium by Happy 
Medium. 

TROTTERS. 

The get of the celebrated Charter Oak win- 
ner, seventy-six head, have been disposed 
of for the Cloverdale Farm. The average 
realized was $352.50. Of these fifty-six were by 
Director, the average price of which was $382. 

The get of the trotting stallion Axtell have 
been sold. The highest price, $3,750, was paid 
for the well-known stallion Azmon (2:13%) by 
Azmoor, dam Ahwaga by Mohawk Chief. 
Azmon was afterwards resold for export. 
$3,100 was paid for the promising three-year- 
old filly Marguerite A. (2:201/) by Axtell, out 
of Marguerite by Kentucky Prince. Several 
others changed hands at $1,600 and $1,000. 

THE NEW YORK DRIVING CLUB. 

The annual report of the Driving Club of 
New York recently submitted to the members 
is in many respects one of the most satisfactory 
that has been published in years. The Treas- 
urer's statement shows a balance in favor of 
the club of $7,000. The following members 
were appointed to act on the Executive Com- 
mittee for the ensuing year: James Butler, 
L. A. Burke, E. Martens, Captain C. H. Mc- 
Donald, J. H. Rojan, Andrew Garside, W. E. 
Parsons, E. S. Hedges, F. T. Steinway, W. G. 
Leland, Alex. Newberger and A. B. Gwath- 
re On account of physical disability Mr. E. 
S. Hedges, the Secretary of 1895 and 1896, will 
not accept re-election. 


DEATH OF NUTWOOD. 


The death of the famous stallion Nutwood 
marks the departure to the equine happy hunt- 
ing-grounds of the greatest of sires of trotters 
since Electioneer. Nutwood died December 
4th, the property of Messrs. Stout, of Dubuque, 
Ia., they having purchased him in 1886 for 

22,000 at the dispersal sale of the McFerren 
stock at Glenview Farm, Ky. The stallion’s 
best mark was 2:183f against time at Stockton, 
Cal., November 27, 1879. He was foaled May 1, 
1870, was dark chestnut in color, measured 15.2 
hands forward and 16 hands over the hips, and 
weighed about 1,160 pounds. He was a beau- 
tifully formed horse, lengthy but nicely turned, 
had a sweet head, neat and clean, and intelli- 
gent eyes well set in a broad forehead. Unlike 
so many stallions of the speedy kind, hts head 
was well put on to an arched neck, which ran 
back into a deep and flat-laid shoulder, his 
chest being unusually full, and his legs and 
feet exceptionally clear of defect Nutwood 
was bred by Mr. Alexander, of Woodburn 
Farm, Ky., and was got by Belmont, a son of 
Abdallah. Belmont’s dam was Belle, by Mam- 
brino Chief II., and Belles dam was by a son 
of Brown's Bellfounder, who was in turn got by 


. imported Bellfounder, the English Hackney. 


Brown’s Bellfounder was out of a mare by 
Mambrino, the thoroughbred son of Messenger. 
Nutwood’s dam was Miss Russeil by Pilot, Jr., 
and her dam was Sally Russell, a thoroughbred 
daughter of the celebrated race-winner, Boston, 
Nutwood was the sire of 147 sons and daughters 
with a record of 2:30 or better, and it is recorded 
that 91 of his sons have, in their turn, sired per- 
formers with similar records. Nutwood’s fast- 
est performer is Manager, the 2:063{ pacer. 
His best trotter is Lockheart (2:08 44). 


HORSES FOR ENGLAND, 


Half a dozen of our most notable trotting- 
bred carriage horses have recently been shipped 
to England. Golden Rod and Blazeaway, 
Great Scott and Ganymede, Cracksman and 
Marksman. Between them, in all harness, 
singles, pairs, tandems and fours, the first four 
have won during 1895 and 1896 no less than 201 
prizes, including 127 firsts and nine champion- 
ships, amounting in value to $10,225. Mr. 
Aurel Batonyi, who fitted and so often drove 
these horses to victory, will follow them to 
England and drive them at the Royal Agricult- 
ural Hall in London at the Spring Show of 
1897. 

HUNT STEEPLECHASES. 


There are great opportunities for the Steeple- 
chase Association to add attractive features to 
their programmes. There are plenty of hunters 
availableand many gentlemen riders of ability to 
be found. To Mr. S.S,Howland must be awarded 
due credit for the manner in which he managed 
the Washington meeting last month. One of 
the many delightful features was the jumping 
event. The hunters were ridden by gentlemen 
in full hunting regalia. They were very inter- 
esting and added brilliancy to the scene. The 
‘« pink coat ” race was exceedingly popular and 
the riders went at the fences as though they 
were sailing on clouds, and had more of a 
‘* devil-may-care ” style about them than the pro- 
fessional huntsmen had, The pace was very 
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brisk. The horses were very well matched, 
and the event was more like a rich stake race 
than a flash across country for three miles 
There are hundreds of gentlemen who would 
gladly participate in races of this kind if those 
who promote the sport would only carry out 
the idea. It was generally admitted by those 
who witnessed these races at Baltimore and 
Washington that nothing like them had ever 
before been seen in this part of the country. 
The National Steeplechase Association have 
now a chance to distinguish themselves by in- 
cluding such races in the 1897 programme at 
Morris Park. 
* * 

A horse for every four of the population 
of the United States is a significant fact which 
the first special report issued by the Secretary 
of the Department of Agriculture, giving re- 
turns of the live stock in the United States, 
attests. It will attract attentionto the enorm- 
ous value of the horse as an agricultural pro- 
duct, and is of special interest to those who 
are in any way associated with horse-breeding 
The value placed on the horse stock is much 
below what it would be if based on market 
prices, but it gives valuable information as to 
the number of horses raised in the several 
breeding districts. 

The estimates cover a period of sixteen years, 
1880 to 1896, and show that during the last 
three years the stock has been decreasing. In 
1880 it is estimated that there were 11,201,800 
horses in the country, and there was an in- 
crease of 220,000 the following year. In 1882 
the total given was 10,521.554, the hard winter 
and poor food-supply having decreased stock. 
In 1883 there was an increase of 270,000, and 
this kept steadily on, until in the opening of 
1890 the total estimate was 14,213,837. On ac- 
count of decayed fodder and other minor 
causes, the next year saw the total down to 
14,056,750. 1892 Seems to have turned thescale 
considerably in the horses’ favor, for the 
estimates for that year show an increase of 
1,441,390. In 1893 the zenith was reached, for 
the total for that year showed 16,206,892. There 
has been a steady decrease since, for in Jan- 
uary, 1896, it was estimated that there were 
only 15,124,057 horses in the country. 

While ’92 saw the largest number of horses, 
the year ’91 saw them at their highest value, 
viz., $1,007,593,636 for 15,498,140 horses. The 
highest average value was in the year 1883, 
when it was $74.64, and since then the value 
has dropped until in 1896 the average per head 
was only $33.07. The estimated value of the 
15,124,057 horses listed up to the opening of 
1896 was $500, 140,186 

It is generally believed that the number of 
horses in this country to-day is less than at the 
beginning of 1896, while the exports doubled 
during the last twelve months what they have 
been in any previous year. 

_ Asamatter of record the following list, show- 
ing the number of horses in each State is given : 


State. Estimated Number. 
WO oni os eee eee 1,183,777 
Iowa. Dae isin ae ween Gea aioe eo ie . ++ «1,182,056 
Illinois .... Seah nerd Ceedn »aea ly 7O,078 
a ee ee ene ote e g18,415 
Kansas Sn ONES Cee ere ey ae Ee) 857,789 
i Ske Weis Lerla Soe aeons 771,355 


State. Estimated Number. 
PN ish oe tvicaidsdddaneacewenees 694,445 
ON EE Sh. cik ena d sna sa busnangaleprs 654,045 
ee ere -. 632,653 
PUAN MURIINS 255.0. «ensawnsreccaesa’s 607,516 
ee eee ee hare eee 488,647 
SMEs atiowanidd side awn emai wee 482,818 
MiCRIPAl.....5...<.5.4 Wiridih par Resa as wale 454,610 
WEOMIG SEG GbR eS, 400d dds mae diwnwne 442,853 
IER it io teeraanceseees wen--am" 417,582 
NNN n6iksasee.csessanadendecucae 344.440 
re 287,896 
TIO. sa priowssiawksd. +<20atepins 246,046 
BREE ci ainsiss.ccosairksh Rkawanedaw 235,618 
SRS ogeiceSreans aac wae wew es 219,115 
WUE oon 6500s. 0s we dhneeadows 192,055 
rer see 182,777 
| ee eee re er 182,605 
DUGPU TIAMOUD 0/6 0i6.0s0:6s300:0.04300 sess X7O,TOg 
[NEE Sa ca ha obi dias Eundaekuowae 164,645 
WER WAPQIOID 5 s55, asiasee ndbneaunessee 161,352 
DORE COIGMR sicciecsc 8 sasaswaneneae 144,095 
I cnet aindectnarianssaxcws 137,344 
MEE a cc cttancciswesteanas aeee ane 134,995 
Ee ees ere ee 134,705 
AlADaAMA ..... ise ciatawn aah con 128,336 
I ee eee er mer ee 116,592 
GOOPRIA . .......2 idee eeuebaue sis wena 109,185 
PE Wtasiiteke wave Scewa wow 91,999 
oe 83,862 
OE wiciimceertanmade Secawer 82,437 
WOME i050.0000.00dcssencesvaensae 81,699 
SAE eee es 71,897 
[a rn .-. 65,102 
Ot CAPO ooo soo soc cc cescdcawn 64,514 
ASRS IESE er Saree eran rere 56,449 
New Hampshire i a i tlt 55,589 
OOTOGE, «600.404 b, Sakae aw RAO 53,5601 
ee Pe ee eee Cae 43,913 
PI a sieht 6 Sas atest <n imei 38,332 
a ort ee Te 35 162 
RR So rcitas; neiadadaes baaewen 29,974 
EE IE 55 6.cccnss sredcacasews 10,029 


HEAVY HARNESS HORSES. 


Carriage horses are in strong demand, and 
some very high prices have been obtained 
under the hammer recently, an average of 
$630 per head being realized at auction for the 
Messrs. Tichenor. At this sale pairs of high- 
steppers brought $2,500, and the prices for 
single individuals ranged from $1,000 down to 
$250. Similar figures held good for the finer 
individuals and pairs offered by gentlemen 
who were reducing their stables. Sales at 
private contract have, of course, been influ- 
enced by the prizes the horses have recently 
taken in the show ring, and the prominent 
dealers who have had such to offer have found 
no trouble in getting prices well up in the 
thousands. 


A ROUGH RIDING CLUB. 


The equestrian exercises at the military tour- 
nament at Madison Square Garden reminds me 
that in equestrian circles not the least pleasant 
feature of the entertainments given at’ the 
riding schools to wile away wintry evenings 
is the exhibition of rough riding given by a 
specially trained troop of stalwart fellows, 
under the leadership of Captain Rawson Tur- 
ner, late of Her Britannic Majesty’s service. 
The Captain, a thorough cavalryman from top 
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to toe, was one of the officers of the Military 
Tournament Company, which, it will be re- 
membered, gave sever ral performances at the 
World’s Fair and later in New York at the 
Madison Square Garden. 

The idea of organizing a Rough-Riding Club 
occurred to the Captain at the sale of the Tour- 
nament Company's effects, so many of the guns, 
and sabres, etc., being purchased by young gen- 
tlemen well known as ambitious and daring 
riders. The Club to-day consists of about 
thirty-four members who drill at Durland’s 
Academy every Saturday evening. There are 
two classes: the elementary, to instruct be- 
ginners how to manage their horses, learn the 
military carriage of the body, and how to secure 
the correct seat, etc. ; then the expert members 
of the troop in full uniform give a brilliant per- 
formance, going through the sword and lance 
exercises, finishing with ‘‘ tent-pegging ”—rid- 


ing at full speed and with <arried lance lifting 
the tent-pegs from the ground. 

All the work is done exactly as by the regu- 
lar English troops, the Captain being a stickler 
for good form according to the old military 
rules, anda perfect martinet in the exaction of 
his orders. ‘The result of all thisis that instead 
of a mere club the troop form a smart and effi- 
cient body of cavalrymen. 

Their uniform consists of a hiceiaaea with 
gilt braid ; dark blue tunic, frogged with black 
braid ; blue trousers with gold stripes, and re- 
enforced with leather ; high boots to the knees 
with silver-plated spurs. White gauntlets and 
cartridge and sword belts of same color com- 
plete the turnout. A light cavalry-sword is 
carried in the belt, while in a socket near the 
stirrup rests a rather long lance, from the upper 
point of which flutters a pink and blue flag. 

A. H. Goprrey. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


D. C. D., Savannah, Ga.—Watch the athletic 
fixtures from month to month and make your 
selection. Entry forms can be obtained by 
addressing Mr. J. J. Dixon, 27 Spruce street, 
New York City. He is the official handicapper 
of the A. A. 


** Anxious.”’ _The ‘‘mad-dog scare” is exag-. 


gerated. Rabies and the possibility of ahuman 
being contracting it are worthy of a serious con- 
sideration, yet genuine cases of it are very rare. 
The so-called ‘‘ mad dogs ” shot in the streets of 
our cities during the heated term were, in very 
few cases, if any, suffering from rabies. This te: - 
rible disease does nct suddenly develop, as du 
the common fits, which may ‘be produced by 
varying causes. Rabies takes time to reach the 
dangerous stage, and few dogs, if properly 
cared for, could develop it without their owners 


- knowing that something serious was to be ex- 


pected. Horses kill many more people than 
dogs are responsible for, yet we do not contem- 
plate the extinction of the equine race. If the 
crumpled-horn source of the family milk-supply 
happened to toss the son and heir over the barn, 
should we advocate that the entire tribe of Bos 
be destroyed? The real difficulty about the 
dogs is not so much their fault as the fault of 
their owners. People who do not know how 
to take care of and control a dog should have no 
right toown one. Adog should never be kept 
where its owner cannot be certain that the ani- 
mal will do no serious damage, will be properly 
fed, exercised, and kept in general good condi- 
tion. Savage dogs and wandering curs should 
be destroyed. 

H. H. A—The Board of Directors is as fol- 
lows: President, W. Campbell, Wyandotte ; 
vice-president, A. Fraser, Toronto; secretary 
and treasurer, W. C. , Detroit; auditing 
committee, S. H. Hewitt, W. A. Fergason and 
J. C. Sterling. 

*“Ex-Commodore.” — Sothzs, Anzta and 
Mischief were all boats designed by Mr. 
G H. Duggan preparatory to the Seawan- 
haka cup races. The Sofhzs, being the one 
originally intended for the important work 
in preference to Glencairn, was built under 
the designer’s direction. The other two were 
built by H. F. Hodson at Toronto.  Sothzs is 


similar to G/lencairn, but with less _free- 
board and larger and deeper cockpit. JA7/zs- 
ste was designed by George A. Kittson, R. St. 
L. Y. C.,and built by N. Gilbert, at Brockville. 
poke is a duplicate of Ethe/wynn, but of 
lighter build. 

W. W., Orange.—On Long Island, wild foxes 
are hunted successfully by the Meadowbrook 
Hunt Club. The hounds meet three times or oft- 
ener a week, time and place of meeting being 
posted at the club-house at 4 p.m. the previous 
day. The three principal packs of fox hounds 
in Pennsylvania are the Rose Tree Hunt, the 
Radnor Hounds and the Lima Hounds. 
These three packs complete the list of 
hunt clubs in the neighborhood of Phila- 
delphia, but fox-hunting in Pennsylvania is 
not by any means confined to them. There 
are innumerable private packs throughout the 
State, the owners of which derive much pleas- 
ure from them; and the farmers in many 
portions of it keep fox-hounds, and frequently 
enjoy a gallop after Reynard 

Cycling Touri entitled by law to 
be served. Two years ago a prominent sum- 
mer hotel in Northern Illinois closed its doors 
to a party of touring cyclists, and suit was 
brought to determine the legality of such action 
A verdict was rendered in favor of the com- 
plainants, and the precedent so established has 
been followed in several cases. 

N. M., San Francisco, Cal.—The Post-Office 
Department uses the bicycle in the mail service 
for the collection and delivery of mail by 
thorough trial in Washington and Philadelphia 
and their suburbs, and, owing to the uniformly 
good condition of the streets, it may be used 
throughout a large portion of the year. Over 
one hundred wheels were constantly in the 
service of the Philadelphia district alone during 
1896, and they were found especially valuable 
in reaching the beginning of the route to which 
the carrier or collector is assigned, and also in 

making collections in the outlying sections It 
often saves from twenty to thirty minutes in 
the time otherwise required by the carrier or 
collector in covering his route. The Depart- 
ment at Washington is very well satisfied with 
the experiments, and the extension of the 
service is but a matter of time. 
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Thrifty Phyllis goes to town, 

leaves her gallant sighing: 

Phyllis maketh cer a gown, 

That 45 why she goeth down; 

4 She would be a-buying 

vory Soap, to cleanse it sweeth ; 

Ribbons that shall deck it neatly; 
ack she'll soon be flying: 
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MAKES, KEEPS 
: AND RESTORES 
A BEAUTY. 


Famous Complexionist 


according to the New York Journal, says: 

‘The face as well as the body should be washed and 
scrubbed with a rubber brush at least once a day, and 
if possible oftener.”* 

It is not only possible but pleasure when you use Bailey’s 
Rubber Complexion Brush; the skin responds at once, 
throwing off the Seed wastes and dead tissues. A feeling 0: 
exhilarating comfort follows—the skin begins to live—then 
beauty follows. Nature takes care of beauty and grace of 
feature if the skin is properly cleansed. Baltley’s Complex- 
ion Soap assists in proper Cleansing, and like all the famous 
Bailey Brushes should be 


Found at all Dealers or sent on Receipt of Price. 


BRalley’s Rubber Complexion Brush, $0.50 
Balley’s Complexion Soap. j 10 
Balley’s Rubber Bath Brus 7 1.50 
Baltley’s Rubber Toilet Brush(large), . . 50 
Balley’s Rubber Toilet Brush ;small), ° * 25 
Bailey’s Kubber Manicure, . - 3 Se 25 
Baliley’s Rubber Glove Cleaner, . 10 


Catalogue free of everything in Rubber Goods. 


C.J. BAILEY &CO., 22 BovtsTon St., Boston, MASS. 
Leeming, Miles & Co., Agents, Montreal. 
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lt cannot be improved 
N Itcannot be equalled 
ARR 
The choicest of all 
1 SMOKING TOBACCOS 
20z. Trial Package A 
Post Paid for 25 ct’s. FR 
4 Send lOcents inStamps 
forapairof Celluloid f 
Whist Counters. 
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(MARIANI WINE) 


THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC. 


“In truth, Vin Mariani is of 
such excellent quality, it is perfect, 
gives health, drives away the 
blues.” 

Victorien Sardou. 


At Druggists and Fancy Grocers. Avoid Substitutions, 
Sent free, if this paper is mentioned, 
Descriptive Book, Portraits and Autographs 
of Celebrities. 


MARIANI & CO. 


PARIS : 41 Boulevard Haussmann. 52 W. 15th St., NEW YORK. 
LONDON : 239 Oxford Street. 


Do You Want 
a Canoe? 


MH MH HH Me 


A beautifal Rushton Canoe, worth 
$90.00, brand new, will be given 
to anyone sending us 30 new 
subscribers to OUTING or the 
AMERICAN AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER, or both, 
before July 1. 2s eis st ts 





Sample copies and subscription blanks 
for use in soliciting, sent on application, 


OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 
NEW YORK. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outinc. 
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MUST BE A VERY GOOD 


ortsman 2% 


TO HAVE BAGGED EVERY 
..» KIND OF GAME AND.... 


AER SPORTSMAN 


If you don’t want to know of the experience 
of your fellows with fur and feather which 
you have never seen. 


OUTING 


OASTS of ten years’ experience in pursuit of all kinds of game in every 
clime and behind all kinds of fire-arms. 
Among the most valuable articles on shooting, which our index shows, are 


the following. 


ALL ARE ILLUSTRATED and will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, 25 Cents. 


ee ee EN ARUN 6 56s es oe See wae ew es Ed. W. Sandys. 


AUIS Ap Ane ae a ee Saree Ed. W. Sandys. 


Brees BOSC a ee FAOe MONT 2 wk ee ee ee ee Chas. Bullman. 
Marae BUM eInG AN CRYLON.. ww cs cee ee hee ee F. F. R. Dixon. 
Eis Piree TP hy POE, ng eK ee Ed. W. Sandys. 
ee es OO OME ck we ae eS Fred. Whishaw. 
BWA GMOOTinw IN AUGTRAIAA .. 2c wes R. Moncton Dene. 


Dees WHER Oe COU CI. Ce eS Rw ee Ed. W. Sandys. 
SHORE BIRD SHOOTING 
THE MADAM’S CHICKEN SHOOT 


BULACE TAT, DERM BUNTING «066 ce es T. S. Van Dyke. 
WILD GPORT IN COSTA RICA... 2c crews awe J. J. Peatfield. 
HUNTING IN THE POLAR REGIONS............ J. M. Mills. 
GPRING SNIPE GHOGTING.... 0.0 ci irinnwwe Ed. W. Sandys. 
HOW GREYVEOUNDS BUNT . 2... cc es A. H. Powers, Jr. 


TURKEY TRACKING IN CANADIAN SNOW-FIELDS. . Ed. W. Sandys. 
REMINISCENCES OF IRISH SPORT (Rabbits) 


DEER STALKING IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY...... F. Hagen. 
BD BEARAUe TOPO. wc cee tee F. Fitzroy Dixon. 
HOME OF THE RED DEER IN ENGLAND ..... Chas. Turner. 
GROUSE ON AMERICAN PRAIRIES ......... Ed.{W. Sandys. 
A TAY WITEe Tike WOORCOCE «6 te twee Ed. W. Sandys. 
SNIPING ON THE SOUTH SIDE OF L.I....... R. F. Brasher. 
THE PHEASANT IN GREAT BRITAIN....... Charles Turner. 
A GLANCE AT BIG GAME (Caribou)......... Ed. W. Sandys. 
THE RED GROUSE OF SCOTLAND. ........ Charles Turner. 
WITH THE IOWA CHICKENS... ....cccee-. Ed. W. Sandys. 
WHE BMGLION PARTRINGE ... cc cece esces Charles Turner. 
> vy PS 


THE OUTING PUB. CO., 


239 Fifth Avenue, 


















1 oe ee eee ere: T. S. Van Dyke. 


Re cake 6 by a em eon Gee MeO Ed. W. Sandys. 
ee ae ee Ed. W. Sandys. 


= en ee T. S. Blackwell. 
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‘« ABIRDING ON A Bronco,” by Florence A. 
Merriam, is the record of the bloodless victories 
of an Eastern sportswoman, whose only arm 
was an opera-glass, with which she studied the 
bird-life of the peaks commanding the Pacific 
and Mexico. Here amidst a feast of nature, 
spread with lavish hand, she satisfied the 
craving to study the migration and nesting 
season of a new bird world. The reader will 
leave, with some of the regret of the author, 
the little blue-gum groves, and the peaceful 
wayside resting-house, in whose whitened 
shade they have, in the spirit, spent many a 
quiet and pleasant hour together. 

[Houcuton, MirF.in & Co., Boston.] 


‘* LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS,” is the third 
volume of the well-known sporting writer and 
sportsman—two terms not always convertible— 
Sir Ralph Payne Galway. Ithough in its 
scope it treats only of the British wild fowl, 
the information which it gives fully and ac- 
curately is applicable, of course, to the same 
wild fowl wherever found, and as the goose, 
duck, plover and many another wild fowl are 
more common here, the full advice in the use 
of the gun on them will be a welcome addition 
to our sportmen’s libraries. The illustrations 
are many and practical, as well as artistic. 

[Loncmans, GREEN & Co., N. Y.] 


‘‘ LIFE IN PoNDs AND STREAMS,” by W. Fur- 
neaux, is the work of a student. Most young 
naturalists devote their energies to the study 
of the most conspicuous and attractive creat- 
ures. What they miss in the varied forms of 
life inhabiting ponds and streams ofttimes flow- 
ing by their doors, and the fascinating results 
that can be obtained by careful search in them, 
is admirably told by Mr. Furneaux His work 
should enroll an army of enthusiastic followers 
of the gentle pastime, and with that expecta- 
tion he has devoted a large portion of the book 
to the practical side of the work to be done in 
discovering, managing, rearing and preserva- 
tion of creatures in the aquarium at home, to 
be examined at times when outdoor study can- 
not be pursued. Abundant illustrations greatly 
assist the text, and ‘‘Life in Pondsand Streams” 
should be on the bookshelf of hosts of the ris- 
ing generation. 

[Loncmans, GREEN & Co., N. Y.] 


A NEw edition, with important additions, and 
aseries of more than one hundred colored il- 
lustrations of ‘‘A PopuLark HANDBOOK OF THE 
ORNITHOLOGY OF EASTERN NortTH AMERICA,” 
by Thomas Nuttall, revised and annotated by 

ontague Chamberlain, has been issued. Vol. 
I. treats of Land Birds, Vol. Il. of Game and 








Water Birds. This favorite work, easily un- 
derstood, handy and popular, including all of 
Nuttall’s delightful descriptions of bird-lfe, 
which was some time since fully annotated by 
Montague Chamberlain, who added the birds 
not known in Nuttall’s time, will be found use- 
ful and valuable for the student who can carry 
with him only a work of moderate size. 
LitTLE, Brown & Co., Boston.] 


Tue first annual report of the Commissioners 
of Fisheries, Game and Forests, of the State of 
New York, from the press of the Wynkoop- 
Hallenbeck-Crawford Company, State printers, 
is a veritable work of art, and takes a first 
place among the new books of the year. The 
report covers the period between April 25, 1895 
(the date of the organization of the present 
Commission), and September 30, 1895, and 
shows the great work accomplished by the pres- 
ent Commissioners during that comparativel 
short interval. A feature of the book whic 
will prove of great interest to sportsmen in the 
State and country generally is the report of 
Superintendent Annin. It shows that during 
the year prior to September 30, 1895, there had 
been planted in the waters of the State 196,247,- 
840 fish of various kinds, 17,397,040 fish fry and 
eggs being contributed by the United States 
Fish Commission. ‘This is more than three 
times the quantity distributed in 1891, and 
greater by sixty millions than the entire fish 
ag for the year ending in September, 1894. 

he law prohibits the Commission from dis- 
tributing fish or fry to private owners in the 
Adirondacks or elsewhere, so that the entire 
benefit of the fish plant will accrue to those 
who angle in the preserved waters of the State. 

The report is not monopolized by the finny 
tribe, as the preservation of game is given the 
attention it merits. An article written by Super- 
intendent William F, Fox, covering nearly one 
hundred pages of the book, is probably the 
most valuable contribution ever made in the 
interest of the protection of deer in the Adiron- 
dack forests. It is almost a volume of natural 
history in this respect, and will be perused with 
the greatest interest by the many persons who 
have at heart the preservation of the last 
remnants of the beautiful antlered tribe still 
left within the boundaries of the State of New 
York. Taken as a whole, the report reflects 
great credit upon President Barnet H. Davis, 
of the Commission, and his colleagues and as- 
sistants, and its artistic execution, and hand- 
some typographical appearance is of an equally 
high order, It is a model report in every way, 
and one of which the citizens of the Empire 
State may justly feel proud. 


Books noticed here, may be ordered through the office of OUTING. 
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FASHION NOTE. 


When flowers hang frozen o’er the path, 
One cheerful item is : 
Our wives have lost one cause for wrath— 
Their frizzes now stay friz. 
—Puck. 
THE END OF THE LESSON. 


TEACHER: Who came after Charles the 


First ? 
Smart Boy: The executioner. 
— Philadelphia Times. 
CAUSE AND EFFECT. 
Mapce: How proud Mame is since she 
ordered her bicycle ! 
Tom: Well, you know, pride goes before a 
fall. 
— Yonkers Statesman. 


A BOY'S LUNG CAPACITY. 


‘‘ Henry,” said Mrs. Woodle, ‘‘ I hear Willy’s 
voice. Won't you step to the door and tell him 
I want him?” 

But Willy was two miles away, disputing a 
point with the umpire. 

—Rockland Tribune. 


HE BEAT THE BROOK. 


‘ The horse,” said the bicycle, whizzing by, 
‘Is pretty, and stylish and clever ; 
But he has a show about once a year, 
While I’m going on forever.” 
—Yonkers Statesman. 


A PRACTICAL OPINION. 

Pruyn: You surely think Civil Service Re- 
form a good thing, don’t you? 

CHAIRMAN PERKINS: Well, I dunno. These 
here examinations makes it cost a feller about 
as much fer an eddycation as it uster fer assess- 
ments, 


—Puck. 
IS IT POSSIBLE. 


When a bicyclist gets to lying he does it as 
easy as a fisherman. 


— Washington Democrat. 





A DISTINCTION WITH A DIFFERENCE. 


WiLkins: Does your baby wake up often 
during the night ? 

PopLeiGcHu (wth a tered look): No! Itnever 
wakes up. 

Wivkins: I congratulate you, old man! 

PopLeIGH: You needn’t! My baby never 
wakes up, because he never goes to sleep ! 

—Puck. 


A BOTANICAL LESSON. 


He: Why do you call that what you’ve 
thrown away “ bachelor corn ?” 
SHE: Because it won’t pop. 
—Adams Freeman. 
GLACE. 
With swerve and curve, which only serve 
Her grace the more to show, 


She sways the gaze through mazy ways 
In moving to and fro. 


A nice device upon the ice 
The flashing runners line, 
As she to me, against the tree, 
Sends nod and smile divine. 


The rose that glows on each cheek shows 
That her blood pulses warm ; 

My hue of blue shows that I’m true, 
But that I’m not in form. 


I shake and quake beside the lake, 
And almost die of cold ; 

But still her will I must fulfill, 
And stay, her wrap to hold. 


Thus numb and dumb, I stand here glum, 
To shiver while I wait, 
And sigh to die to know that I 
Have never learned to skate. 
Woop LEvETTE WiLson—zxz Puck. 


THE LANDLORD’S PLAINT. 


She played instrumental music in a way that 


made him grieve ; 


For ’t was highly instrumental in making ten- 


ants leave. 


—Puck, 














OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


R CHARLES E. HOYT, in ‘“‘A Con- 
tented Woman,” has performed, with 
success, the always difficult task of 
running with the hare and hunting 
with the hounds; in other words, he 

has contented Mrs, Hoyt with a one-part a 
which gives her exactly the situations in whic 
she can be seen to the best advantage, within 
the limits of her dramatic capacity, and at the 
same time given the play-going public their 
satisfaction in Hoytian fun. Of the play itself, 
beyond this, it is not necessary to say more than 
that it is asatire on the somewhat exuberant 
development of women rights in the far West, 
probably inspired by a fact in Utah in the re- 
cent election, where a man and his wife both 
ran for the same office on opposing political 
tickets, Be this as it may, ‘‘A Contented 
Woman ” is a pleasant diversion, an excellently 
mounted comedy, and everybody is contented 
as well as ‘‘the woman.” Nothing could be 
more satisfactory than this as the result of a 
somewhat risky experiment. The full cast 
consists of : 


Bemtonm Holme. .220.0000cccvessee Mr. William H. Currie 
Ceti BEIGE. .c.cccccccccesesese ccsce Mr. Frank Lane 
Aunt JIM... 2 cccccvcccccce cocccccecs Miss Amy Ames 







Uncle Todie............ 
Miss Helena Wrangell. 
Mrs. Watson Chinn.... 
Mrs. Ebbsmith...... 


.._ Mr. George Ober 
....Mrs. Rose Snyder 
.-Mrs. Adelaide Ober 
...Miss Grace Thorne 


DR cncadckabhas.coeka aosr00,.scerabied Miss Sarah Miskel 
Calliope Ayres ...ccccccce cccccccccece Miss Edna Pettie 
Rose Buda ee s cccccccccccccces Miss Alice Campbell 
Brighton Betts..........seeseeeeeee Mr. Frank J. Keenan 
PE I wine ss.casedasecsocestcncsa Mr. Edward Garvie 
BOGS DOIG ie oe ss ccccccscccccescoonce Mr. Gus Hennessy 
Vandyke Beard.........ccccccccccccces Mr. Will H. Bra 

May PeGte.cc. scrsccccccccccvocccces Miss Elenore Fal 

Btta Bird... .cccccccccccccccccccese ..-.Miss Emma Lewis 
Grace Holme........-sseseee Mrs. Caroline Miskel-Hoyt 


Tue Fifth Avenue Theatre opened its Hol- 
land season with F. Hopkinson Smith's delight- 
ful curtain raiser, ‘‘Colonel Carter, of Carters- 
ville,” in which Mr. E. M. Holland finds 
material for a character sketch which is one of 
his best creations, The play to which this is 
but an introduction is entitled, ‘‘ A Superfluous 
Husband.” It might, perhaps, have been better 
entitled, ‘‘ A Superfluous Pair,” for both hus- 
band and wife, the one in her devotion to 
art, and the other in his to literature, ap- 
proach as near being superfluous, each to the 
other, as can well be. Out of which not over- 
drawn situation the playwrights, Clyde Fitch 
and Leo Dietrichstein, have manufactured situ- 
ations and understandings and misunderstand- 
ings enough to hold the audience throughout. 
The self-made tribulations of a really affec- 
tionate but mistaken couple have seldom been 
more pleasantly accentuated. Joseph Holland 
plays the husband with a touch that leaves 
little to be desired, and E. M. Holland the 
quiet father-in-law who watches the develop- 
ment of the family storm and finally brings 
light and order into the overcharged atmos- 
phere. ‘‘ A Superfluous Husband” will not be 
superfluous in the repertoire of the Hollands, 
whose reception was most cordial. The full 
cast comprises ° 
Robert Lawson.. 


Dr. Wood........ 
Edward de Winton 


.. Mr. Joséph Holland 
-...Mr. E. M. Holland 
....Mr. Charles Mackay 









Rt EEGs okiosensnessievetséesonsteeres Mr. B. Maher 
O. De Puyster Bissell ..............- Mr. Thomas Oberle 
BE. BEGSGE oo vcccccccccscccccccesesesene Mr. Will J. Dean 
Reginald Strove........... ...Mr. Charles Harbury 










.-Mr. C. Dibain Pitt 
.-Mr. W. Butterfield 
...Miss Olive Oliver 
Miss Blanche Burton 


Charley Knox. 
Brooks....... 
Mrs. Lawson 
Lucy Woods.. 





SS. Mrs. Augusta Foster 
Pussy Murray... .......cccccccsccces Miss Nora Lamison 

EEO Pere rrr Tire Miss Ethel Douglass 
PP enacccceccseseseescoccesconseee Miss Maude Carlyle 
THE Baby ...cccccsccccececes socccccseseseccces In Person 


Early in February the Hollands will appear 
at the same theatre in the two leading réles of 
Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s dramatization of his 
novel, ‘‘ Dr. Cladius.” 


TuE Broadway is the home of comic opera, 
and to many triumphs has succeeded ‘‘ Shamus 
O’Brien,” by George H. Jessop, with music by 
Dr. C. Villiers Stanford. The story is as old 
as the hills of ‘‘ ould Oireland,” and all the fa- 
miliars, whose repeatal have made an Irish 
romantic play as of cast-iron, to consist of just 
so many characters, who do just such and the 
same things, are with us again. The fugitive, 
the scoundrel, the winsome Irish lass, the priest, 
the arrest, the escape, are all with us, and, in 
‘*Shamus O’Brien” all welcome, for they are 
good, and so is the story in its new rendering, 
and so is the music, as why should it not be 
from such a source? Imprimis Dr. Stanford is 
an Irishman. Item: e is a musician who 
works magic, and has done so since the time he 
held enthralled his audience with the music to 
‘‘The Birds” of Aristophanes. In ‘‘ Shamus 
O’Brien” he has added a permanent opera to 
the music of the world. As the critic of the 
Times aptly closes his review: ‘‘ The only dis- 
appointment will be for those who expect to 
see and hear one of our unhappily familiar 
breed of comic opera.” The acting, singing, 
and staging do full justice to the e- The 
scenery is well painted, the orchestra and 
chorus are effective—what more is needed to in- 
sure as well as to deserve success? 

The full cast comprised. 


...Mr. Denis O'Sullivan 
.-Mr. Reginald Koberts 


Shamus O'Brien.. 
Captain Trevor. 








Mike a ....Mr, Joseph O’Mara 
Father O'Flynn. r. A. G. Cunningham 
HOTMOARE TOK. ccc... cccscccccccceeccss Mr. Waiter Leland 
LYNCH ........ccceesesecees cr ceccescceceees Mr. J. Murphy 
Little Paudeen....... Ee ee Master Henry 
Nora O*BrieN. .....0..... sseccccceres Miss Annie Roberts 
Kitty OTOONS. ......2cccccceccesscoccesce Miss Carr shaw 
PE a0. 06 -csnewecsesesensadsane.ssoans Miss M. Mervin 


SouvENIR night is the stamp of public ap- 
proval coveted by dramatists, and ‘‘ The Girl 
From Paris” has been awarded the distinction 
by passing its fiftieth performance at the Her- 
ald Square Theatre. Two of fortune’s favor- 
ites participate in this triumph, Rice and the 
Theatre. ‘The Herald Square has had some of 
the longest runs of the recent metropolitan 
stage, and ‘‘ The Girl From Paris” bids fair to 
rival its long-lived predecessors, and this is no 
more than its merits deserve. 

TueE days of ‘‘ The Two Little Vagrants ” at 
the Academy of Music are drawing to a close, 
not that interest in them is diminishing, but 
that long-pending engagements may be filled 
by them elsewhere. y 
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PLEASURE, TRAVEL AND RESORT. 


O bring winter travel, in point of safety 
and comfort, on a par with that of 
summer, was a problem indeed; but 
it has been accomplished on the New 

York Central and Hudson River Railroad; 
the perfection of modern scientific railroad- 
ing in the world. Not only is it one of the 
most carefully constructed lines in exist- 
ence, but it is guarded by competent men, 
and equipped with the very latest devices 
to insure safety. In point of the personal 
comfort of its travelers, it has a rolling 
stock which embodies every improvement. 
Winter may wrap the shores of the Hudson, 
the Valley of the Mohawk, the glades of 
the Adirondacks, and the mountains of the 
Catskill in her chill robes, some of the 
beauty of the summer and fall may be 
hidden, but the imperishable incidents of his- 
tory, whose sites are thickly strewn along its 
course, defy the season : indeed, by comparison, 
stand out the stronger by the absence of 
nature’s charms. Yonkers, where Washing- 
ton courted assiduously his first love, Mary 
Phillipse ; the home of Washington Irving, 
at Irvington; the Beverley House at Garri- 
son, where Benedict Arnold was when the 
news was brought of André’s capture, and 
from whence he escaped on the Vulture, 
West Point, the treasure-house of our military 
glory; the ruins of Forts Montgomery and 
Clinton; and Newburg, teeming with historic 
life, are only samples, within a few miles, of 
the many subjects spread along hundreds of 
miles from New York to Niagara, that fill the 
mind with pleasant reminiscence, and provoke 
conversations in the interest of which space 
and time are lost, and .a long winter’s journey 
is transformed into a too short pleasure. 

ASSOCIATION of 
deas is an invalu- 
able feature in 
commending a 
high-grade bicycle 
to general patron- 
age. The Pope 
Manufacturing 
Company, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., have 
accordingly pro- 
vided means 
whereby the fa- 
mous Columbia bi- 
cycle may be iden- 
tified. ‘These con- 
sist in notable and 
worthy distin- 
guishing marks. 
The familiar name-plate is well known. This 
year a new witness appears—the unique Co- 
lumbia fork crown device, surmounted and 
covered by a handsome nickeled escutcheon. 
By such apparent evidence as the latter, 
the use of which is covered by patents, the 
purchaser of the Columbia is afforded full 
certainty of the genuineness of his mount, and 
protection against a host of imitators. 

THOsE attending the Bicycle Show in Chi- 
cago, expecting to come eastward for the Bicycle 
Show in New York, will bear in mind that the 
Michigan Central and New York Central Rail- 
ways allow stop-over tickets, thus affording a 





delightful tarry at Niagara Falls which in mid- 
winter is always one of the grandest scenic ef- 
fectsinnature. Inaddition to magnificent sce- 
nic attractions and superb equipment, these 
roads possess the advantage over all compet- 
itors of having the Grand Central Depot, sit- 
uated in the heart of the hotel and theatre 
districts of New York. From the train to the 
Grand Central Palace, where the show is held, 
is only a few yards, and those under cover. 

Tue City of Washington and the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad seem part and parcel of a nat- 
ural partnership. Each is characterized by 
boldness of plan and perfectness of detail. The 
city will, in the near coming season, be the 
Mecca of the million, and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will be the chosen line of approach 
from the thousand points to which its systems 
and connections penetrate. From East, West, 
and North the tide will flow, but the Penn. R.R. 
is a system that can meet the strain. 

LAKEWooD, in the Jersey pines, is acknowl- 
edged to be the most healthful and attractive 
of all northern winter resorts. The health- 
giving air, dry as a bone and permeated with 
the odorof the pines that surround it for miles, 
makes this resort peculiarly attractive to all 
persons well, and those in search of renewed 
vigor. Fine drives in all directions, a beautiful 
lake surrounded by a drive, the ‘largest and 
elegantly appointed hotels existing anywhere, 
the highest class society and up-to-date meth- 
ods are some of the characteristics of the resort. 
The temperature is fully fifteen degrees higher 
than in New York, from which it is easi:y access- 
ible. All Lakewood trains are run by the 
Central Railroad of N. J., from station foot of 
Liberty street. Time table in daily papers. 

Tue descent of the frost line’ to the south- 
eastern seaboard of our continent gives notice 
to quit to numbers, of whom a large propor- 
tion have come to look upon Bermuda as a sec- 
ond home, an ideal resting-place beyond the 
reach of wintry discomforts and reached by the 
steamers of the Quebec Steamship Company, 
of which it may be said they bring tropical 
luxuriance into the very harbor of New York. 

BerMupaA is Bermuda; its wealth of bloom, 
its salubrious air, its splendid roads and 
its tropical luxuriance are irresistible, but the 
crowning comfort of the winter visitor is after 
all a good hotel and that the Princess has 
proved itself to almost, it might be said, gener- 
ations of ever-returning patrons. The island 
and the hotel combined are a perfect union. 

To eliminate friction is to solve the problem 
of perpetual motion, The Joseph Dixon Cru- 
cible Company have materially aided the cyclist 
to this consummation by their graphite lubri- 
cant. It is closely and cleanly packed, com- 
pact and handy in size, easily applied and 
magic in its results, Under its influence the 
wheel takes to itself new life in a double sense : 
It speeds the faster and lasts the longer. 

It is not difficult to see why the calendar 
issued by N. W. Ayer & Son, ‘the Keeping 
Ev erlastingly At It” Newpaper Advertising 
Agents, is so great a favorite. The figures on 
it are large enough to be read across a room ; 
it is worthy of a place in the best furnished 
office or library, while it is business-like all the 
way through. 








